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I4NCOLN    IN  UTICA. 


His  First  and  Only  Visit  to  Oui-  City 
48  Years  Ago. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  first  and 
i  only  bow  to  a  Utioa  crowd  48  years 
ago  Thursday,  of  this  weelc.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  sworn 
In  as  the  first  Republican  President. 
The  occa.sion  brought  to  Bagg's  square 
and  the  Central  railroad  tracks  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  of  our  lit- 
tle city  of  L'2,000  dwellers.  Already 
war's  wrinkled  front  was  visible  across 
the  country,  for  some  of  the  southern 
States  liad  seceded,  and  more  were  get- 
ting ready  to  do  so.  No  one  in  the 
crowd  then  believed  that  four  years  of 
desperate  fighting  l)etween  the  States 
was  to  take  i)lace;  that  the  man  who 
stood  before  them  was  to  be  felled  by 
an  assassin's  bullet  at  its  close,  and 
that  his  encoffined  remains  were  to 
pass  through  our  city  50  months  later. 

llticans    who    were    a  part  of  that 
throng  and  are  alive  to  tell  of  it  can 
never    forget    the    gathering  on  that 
bright,   mild   Februai-y  morning.  The 
City  Hall  rang  out  brazen  melody  and 
the  firemen  hauled  the  hose  carriages 
to  the  square  to  help  swell  the  assem- 
blege.  It  was  an  impromptu  movement, 
too;  for  did  not  Mac  McQuade,  of  the 
First  Ward,  act  as  foreman  for  No.  2 
and  with  a  number    of    other  lusty 
young  men  make  a  thrilling  race  down 
John    street,    while  the  real  foreman, 
Montgomery    Cosselman.     who    after-  ' 
wards  gave  his  life  for  his  country  at  ,' 
the  Second  Bull  Run,  lay  ill  at  home? 
Ex-Mayor  Alrick  Hubbell  and  Josepli 
A.  Shearman  were  our  representatives 
on  the  special  train  which  carried  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  guests  into  our  city 
from  Syracuse.    Col.  Elmer    E.  Ells- 
worth,    whose    Chicago  Zouaves  had 
carried  the  country  by  storm  the  sum- 
mer before,  v\as  among  the  passengers 
and,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  deiiaied,  was  the 
life  of  the  party.    Little  did  the  dash- 
ing zouave  commander  think  that  in  a 
little  over  three  months  he  would  be 
shot  to  death  on  the  stairway  of  an 
Alexandria    hotel    by  a  skulking  Vir- 
ginian. 

Hon.  Ward  Hunt  on  a  platform  car 
at  the  side  of  the  special  welcomed  Mr. 
Lincoln.    Then  Hon.  DeWitt  C.  Grove 
introduced  the  President  to  the  multi- 
tude and  in  70    words    the  illustrious 
man  from  Illimiis  paid  his  respects  to 
the  crowd   facing  him  un   the  south. 
Then    he    turned  to  the  north  and  to 
those  assembled  there  spuke  S;i  words- 
largely  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said 
in  his  first  talk.    He  made  a  fine  ini- 
lircKsion  as  he  overtopped   thos<'  who 
stciid  iii'ar  him  and   was  V(](ifci-,ius|y 
cheered.     Horai'e  Greeley   was  on  the 
train  and  divided  with  Col.  Ellsworth 
the  society  of  Mr.  Lincoln  most  of  the 
way  from  Spi-lngfii-ld,  until  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  night  entry  into  Wash- 
mgton  in  disguise.    The  President  was 
an  intens.'  admirer  of  the  young  sol- 
dier and  had  intended  to  place  hiin  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  to  re- 
organize the  army  after  he  had  been 
fairly  seated  in  the  Presidency  but  the 
war  coming  on  foiled  this  plan.  FA\s- 
worth  was  the  most  distinguished  sol- 
dier to  fall  at  the  opening  of  the  w-ar- 
and  Lincoln  the  most  illustrious  at  the 
finish. 
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Dr.  HilUs  Unveils  Tablet  at  Plym- 
outh  Church. 

Two  Lincoln  celebrations  were  held  in  Brooklyn 
yesterday.  In  the  morning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  unveiled  a  tablet  at  historic  Plym- 
outh Church,  which  will  hereafter  mark  the  pew 
which  the  martyr  President  occupied  on  the  Sunday 
before  he  delivered  his  famous  address  at  Cooper 
Union.  The  other  celebration  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of .  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Here  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemlah 
Boynton.  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congrega-; 
tlonal  Church. 

The  pew  marked  at  Plymouth  Church  was  for- 
merly that  of  Henry  C.  Bowen.    Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been    invited    by    Henry    Ward    Beecher   to  visit 
i  Brnoklyn  and  to   speak  at   the  church.    He  con- 
j  sented,  but  Mr.  Bowen.  who  was  chairman  of  the 
i  Republican   committee,    thought   that   the  speech 
I  should  be  made  at  Cooper  Union.    The  Sunday  . be- 
fore Lincoln  was  to  speak  he  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Bowen.  and  attended  the  morning  service  wU-h 
him  and  occupied  his  pew.   That  afternoon,  after 
meeting  Beecher,   he  took  a  room  at  the  Astor 
House,  Manhattan,  so  as  to  have  a  quiet  place  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  morrow.   In  the  evening, 
contrary  to  expectations,  he  returned  to  Brooklyn- 
and  entered  Plymouth  Church  after  the  services 
had  begnn,  and  occupied  the  Bowen  pew  again. 

Dr  Boynton  was  assisted  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  by  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society,  which 
rendered  several  selections.  In  his  address  the 
clergyman  said: 

Lincoln  learned  early  the  lesson  that  waiting  was 
an  essential  prerogative  of  fine  and  of  lasting  ac- 
complishment'^ Step  by  step  he  fo'"':?,''  ^'l^f^-"^^/. 
way  up  and  on.  He  was  never  a  brilliant  man.  It 
was  not  the  sparkle,  it  was  the  strength  of  his 
.  hai-acter.  which  distinguished  him.  His  law  part- 
ne?  once  Remarked  of  him  that  the  whole  man^  body 
and  mind,  worked  slowly,  creaking  as  if  it jieeded 
o  ing  True,  but  when  the  whole  man,  work  ng 
s lowfy  arrived,  the  strength  of  his  determination 
^^,1  behind  it  the  collective  quality  of  the  whole 
man  ^n  1  U  n  nd,  in  his  affection  and  In  his  wilL  A 
sw  ft  y  moving  man  might  easily  have  wrecked 
our  Republic.  Lliicoln,  moving  slowly  and  stead- 
fastly, saved  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  way  in  w^hich  Lincoln  had  to 
settle  more  than  once  the  question  of  "Who  Is  Pres- 
ident?" wltlj^  Seward.  Chase.  Stanton  and  McClellan, 
Dr.  Boynton  said: 

Only  gradually  did  these  men  recognize  the 
bronze  of  Lincoln's  administrative  character,  till 
bu  towerin^^  leadership  wa-s  so  amply  secure  that 
one  of  ^^^em  could  say:  "There  is  but  one  vote  in 
?h«  Cabinet  and  that  is  cast  by  the  President. 
Me  watched  with  eagle  eye  the  pulse  of  popular 
?n1nk,n  He  never  confused  the  desire  of  his  own 
so  1  with  the  Constitution  of  his  country  or  exei- 
c°sed  his  prerogatives  in  advance  of  the  paycho- 
lo|ical  moment.   ^  
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Three  Famous  Visitors  to  Rochester 

Daniel  Webster — General  Winfield  Scott — 
Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Samuel  C.  Pierce 
Read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  October  28,  1924. 

IN  the  year  1851,  my  cousin,  six  years  my  senior,  and  I, 
a  boy  of  eleven,  attended  Mr.  Watson's  private  school 
on  what  is  now  South  Avenue,  just  south  of  the  Com- 
merce Building.  One  day  in  May,  the  twenty-third,  to  be 
exact,  he  said  to  me:  "I  want  you  to  go  with  me  down  to 
the  Arcade."  On  asking  him  for  what  purpose,  he  said, 
"  I  am  told  that  Daniel  Webster  is  to  be  there.  Don't  you 
wish  to  see  him?"  I  said,  "  Most  certainly,"  for  I  had  many 
times  at  school,  on  Friday  afternoons,  tried  to  declaim  the 
peroration  of  his  famous  speech  in  the  Senate.  On  arriving 
at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Arcade,  we  found  the  main 
floor  very  well  filled  with  people.  We  gradually  forced  our 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  my  cousin  found  a  place  for 
us  under  the  west  gallery,  about  forty  feet  or  so  from  the 
south  end. 

After  some  little  delay  a  small  group  of  men  appeared 
in  the  gallery.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Thomas  Kempshall, 
stepped  forward,  and,  in  a  short  speech,  introduced  the 
illustrious  visitor.  As  Mr.  Webster  came  into  full  view  he 
was  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause  by  the  dense 
crowd  below.  He  advanced  deliberately,  placed  one  hand 
on  the  railing  and  when  the  applause  subsided  began  his 
speech.  His  clear  enunciation  and  the  carrying  power  of 
his  voice  enabled  all  in  the  audience  to  hear  every  word. 
At  frequent  intervals  during  his  speech,  which  was  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  in  length,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
hearty  applause  of  his  hearers.  Once  there  was  some  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  rumor  that  the  side  galleries  would 
give  way  under  the  weight  of  those  crowded  upon  them. 
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While  order  was  being  restored  Mr.  Webster  brought  into 
view  his  broad-brimmed  soft  felt  hat,  brown  in  color,  which 
he  had  been  holding  at  his  side,  and  began  to  rub  it  with 
his  left  hand,  rotating  it  as  one  would  do  when  using  a 
brush.  While  thus  occupied  his  body  swayed  a  little  back 
and  forward.  This  trivial  incident  made  a  more  lasting 
impression  on  my  youthful  mind  than  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  speaker.  To  this  day  whenever  I  pass  through  the 
Arcade  and  look  up  to  that  south  gallery  I  can  visualize  the 
form  of  Mr.  Webster  and  his  big,  brown  hat. 

I  have  little  or  no  recollection  of  the  speech  aside  from 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  It 
was  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  I  was  actually  seeing  the 
great  man  about  whom  my  father  had  so  often  talked  to 
me  and  for  whom  he  had  so  great  an  admiration.    I  knew 
nothing  of  his  "7th  of  March"  speech  in  the  Senate  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  had  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  of  the  Whig  party,  and  which  was  a  vital  factor 
in  its  disintegration  and  its  speedy  extinction.     To  me 
Daniel  Webster  was  the  Great  Orator,  the  Expounder  of 
the   Constitution,   the   Great  Statesman,   who  had  said 
"Liberty  AND  Union — now  and  forever — one  and  insepar- 
able."   On  the  occasion  above  noted  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
make  the  ridiculous  speech  which  has  been  since  attributed 
to  him.    I  did  not  hear  that  story  till  years  later.  > 

In  October  of  the  following  year  (1852)  the  daily  press 
announced  that  General  Winfield  Scott  on  his  return 
journey  from  the  West,  where  he  had  been  on  official  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  Regular  Army,  would  stop  a  few  hours 
in  Rochester.  At  the  time  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  but  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  his  visit  had 
no  political  significance  whatever.  Great  preparations  were 
made  for  his  reception,  and  on  the  arrival  of  his  tram  near 
noon  of  the  14th,  he  was  met  at  Brown's  Square  by  an 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  citizens.  The  parade  which 
had  been  planned  took  him  in  charge  and  escorted  him 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  open  space  m  rear  ot 
the  Court  House  where  a  platform  had  been  prepared.  An 
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immense  crowd  of  citizens,  estimated  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, filled  every  available  foot  of  space.  The  General  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  Hamlin  Stilwell,  and  responded  in 
an  address  which  appeared  in  full  in  the  papers  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  he  was  taken 
by  the  committee-in-charge  to  the  Eagle  Hotel,  where  a 
reception  was  held.  Later  in  the  afternoon  he  took  train 
for  Canandaigua,  where  he  was  to  remain  overnight. 

Attendance  at  school  prevented  my  seeing  the  parade, 
but  immediately  after  dismissal  I  hastened  to  the  Four 
Corners.  Inquiring  why  so  many  people  were  entering 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  I  was  told  General  Scott  was  holding  a 
reception  there.  Although  uninvited,  boy-like  I  followed 
the  crowd  which  passed  into  the  room  where  the  reception 
was  held.  Making  my  way  along  with  other  "distinguished 
citizens"  I  finally  found  myself  in  the  widely  known  "Green 
Parlor"  on  the  second  floor.  Over  in  the  southeast  corner 
stood  a  man  of  massive  frame,  gray  as  to  hair  and  beard, 
clad  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  a  Major-General.  How 
like  a  real  Hero  he  appeared  to  me!  Pushing  and  worming 
my  way  along  the  wall  around  the  crowd,  I  managed  to 
reach  a  spot  directly  behind  the  General.  Standing  there, 
I  thought  of  Queenstown  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  of  the  new 
words  he  had  put  into  the  spelling  books  only  five  years 
before — Cerro  Gordo,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  etc. 
Stepping  nearer,  I  reached  out  cautiously  and  gently 
touched  him — passing  my  hand  down  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
Then  I  stepped  back  satisfied.  I  had  seen  and  touched  my 
Hero ! 

At  that  time  little  did  I  think  that,  nine  years  later,  I 
would  be  wearing  the  blue,  serving  under  him  and  doing  my 
bit  in  the  mighty  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
he  so  loved  and  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served. 

The  years  between  1852  and  1860  were  crowded  with 
events  of  absorbing  interest.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, the  Struggle  for  Kansas,  plainly  showed  the  intent  of 
the  South  to  protect  and  extend  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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The  Whig  Party  died,  unmourned,  with  "  none  so  poor  to 
do  it  reverence."  A  new  party  appeared,  styling  itself 
Republican,  and  nicknamed  by  its  opponents  as  black 
Republicans  pledged  to  oppose  by  all  legal  means  the 
extension  of  slavery.  A  man  in  the  west,  Lincoln  by  name 
practically  unknown  beyond  the  confines  of  his  State,  with 
a  prophet's  vision  had  said,  "  this  Nation  cannot  exist  half 
Slave,  half  Free."  The  Democratic  Party,  rent  in  twain  by 
divergent  views  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  nominated  two 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  One  of  these  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  "the  little  Giant"  of  Illinois,  with 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  crossed  swords  in  the  famous 
debates  two  years  before,  historically  known  as  "  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates."  In  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
1860  Campaign  Mr.  Douglas  came  to  Rochester  and 
addressed  a  large  but  not  markedly  enthusiastic  audience 
assembled  in  Washington  Square.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  position  which  enabled  me  to  see  and  hear  him 
distinctly.  That  the  demands  of  the  Campaign  were  taxing 
his  physical  powers  about  to  their  limit  was  very  evident, 
but  his  voice  had  not  lost  its  ability  to  charm  even  those 
who  disagreed  with  its  utterances.  His  speech  occupied 
more  than  an  hour  and  was  published  in  full  in  the  press 
of  the  following  day,  October  15th.  This  is  mentioned  inci- 
dentally as  introducing  the  subject  of  our  third  famous 
visitor. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1860,  I  exercised  for  the  first 
time  my  right  of  suffrage,  having  reached  my  majority  just 
one  week  before.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  me  when  my 
grandfather,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  for  whom 
I  am  named,  went  with  me  to  the  polling  place  where  we 
both  deposited  our  votes  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  procured 
full  sets  of  the  ballots  used  by  each  of  the  political  parties 
at  that  election  and  have  them  now  framed  and  hung  in 
my  library. 

It  was  announced  in  the  papers  of  February  17th,  1861, 
that  the  train  bearing  President-elect  Lincoln  would  pass 
through  Rochester  in  the  early  morning  of  the  next  day; 
also,  that  a  short  stop  would  be  made.   Like  hundreds,  yes, 
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thousands  of  others  with  similar  intent,  I  hurried  the  next 
morning  towards  the  station.    I  went  down  State  Street  to 
where  the  railroad  tracks  then  crossed  at  grade.    The  train 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  space  between  State  Street  and 
Mill  Street  all  along  the  tracks  was  packed  with  people. 
While  still  on  State  Street,  Kenneth  Y.  Ailing,  a  pupil  of 
mine  at  the  time,  came  up  to  me.    Our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  train.    The  locomotive  and  several  of 
the  coaches  passed  us,  and  then  the  train  stopped,  leaving 
two  or  three  of  the  rear  cars  nearly  opposite  us.   From  one 
of  these  cars  appeared  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  wearing  a  high 
hat,  with  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders.    He  came  down  one 
or  more  of  the  car  steps.   As  he  stood  there  he  was  not  more 
than  forty  feet  away  from  me.    We  all  knew  instantly  that 
it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  crowd  greeted  him  with  hearty 
applause;  in  response  to  which  he  waved  his  hand,  but  did 
not  speak  at  that  time.   I  missed  young  Ailing,  but  later  he 
told  me  that  he  had  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  got 
close  to  the  car.^   The  train  soon  started  moving  on  into  the 
old  station.   His  speech,  which  of  course  I  did  not  hear,  was 
delivered  near  the  spot  now  marked  by  a  tablet  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Rochester  Centennial,  1912.= 


1  Editoe's  Note:  Our  honored  citizen,  Mr.  Kenneth  Y.  Ailing,  has  often  assisted 
the  Editor  of  this  volume  with  friendly  advice.  After  Colonel  Pierce  read  his  paper, 
Mr.  Ailing  was  interviewed  and  stated  his  recollection  as  follows  (November  2,  1924)  : 
"  My  memory  carries  a  vivid  impression  of  that  winter  morning,  February  18, 
1861,  when  I  went  down  to  the  old  New  York  Central  Station  with  my  father,  Stephen 
Young  Ailing,  to  join  the  great  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  greet  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  I  met  my  teacher,  Samuel  C.  Pierce,  as  he  has  stated.  When  the  train  bearing 
Mr.  Lincoln  pushed  its  way  through  the  crowd  and  stopped,  I  left  my  father  and 
worked  my  way  up  to  the  rear  car,  climbing  up  on  the  bumper.  The  door  of  the  car 
opened  and  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  local  committee 
which  had  gone  to  Batavia  to  greet  him.  In  the  group  I  remember  Mayor  Hamlet  D. 
Scrantom,  Samuel  Wilder,  Carter  Wilder  his  brother,  James  Whitney,  George  G. 
Clarkson  and  Charles  Morse.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  me  on  the  bumper,  eagerly 
looking  up  at  him,  he  said :  '  Good  morning,  little  boy,'  and  shook  hands  with  me. 
Then  the  train  moved,  and  I  jumped  down,  following  after  to  the  second  stop,  which 
was  at  a  point  opposite  Mill  Street.  There  I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  speak  his  few  words 
of  greeting.  I  shall  never  forget  his  apearance — the  tall  hat,  the  black  string  tie, 
the  deep-lined,  homely  face  which  lit  up  when  he  spoke.  The  entire  picture  is  one 
which  lives  in  my  mind." 

2  Editor's  Note:  The  bronze  tablet  above  referred  to  is  on  the  south  face  of  the 
stone  wall  of  the  elevated  tracks  at  the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and  Mill  street,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "Near  this  spot  on  the  morning  of  February  18,  1861, 
Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  the  citizens  of  Rochester.     Rochester  Centennial,  1912." 
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Fourteen  months  passed  before  I  again  saw  Mr.  Lincoln. 
What  had  happened  in  the  interval?    Well,  war  had  hap- 
pened.    Misguided  men  were  attempting  to  disrupt  the 
Union.    To  counteract  their  efforts  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon 
the  loyal  men  of  the  North  to  rise  and  do  battle  for  its  pres- 
ervation.   More  than  six  hundred  thousand  had  responded 
to  his  call.    Bull  Run  had  happened;  and  Ball's  Bluff  and 
Fort  Donaldson,  and  Shiloh  and  scores  of  other  hard-fought 
conflicts,  all  showing  how  great  was  the  task  to  stamp  out 
the  heresy  of  secession.    My  Regiment  had  spent  the  winter 
of  1861  in  training  camp  about  thirty  miles  up  the  Potomac 
from  Washington.    In  March,  1862,  we  joined  General 
Banks'  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  later  in  the 
month  were  ordered  to  Washington.    Had  we  been  in  the 
Infantry  branch  of  the  service  our  assignment  to  a  Brigade 
would  have  been  decided  offhand.    But  being  Calvary  the 
case  was  quite  different.    Finally  we  received  orders  to 
march  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  thence  by  vessel  to  Newbern, 
N.  C,  and  report  to  General  Ambrose  Burnside.   One  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  April  we  left  our  barracks  east  of 
the  Capitol,  marched  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  into  and  out 
of  the  White  House  grounds,  passing  in  review  before 
President  Lincoln,  and  then  on  to  Alexandria.    As  Regi- 
mental Adjutant  my  position  was,  of  course,  just  in  rear  of 
the  Colonel  at  the  head  of  the  column,  thereby  giving  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  note  all  that  happened.  While 
we  were  some  little  distance  from  the  building  I  noticed 
two  figures  step  from  the  rear  to  the  front  edge  of  the  great 
portico.    They  were  the  President  and  one  of  his  sons, 
"  Tad,"  I  think.    Military  etiquette  did  not  permit  me  to 
turn  my  head  towards  him,  but  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I  saw  him  remove  his  tall  hat  and  return  our  salute  by  a 
bow.    I  never  saw  him  again.    But  I  shall  never  forget  the 
seemingly  sad,  burdened  expression  upon  the  face  of  the 
man  who  was  at  that  time  carrying  the  nation  on  his  heart. 
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Editor's  Note:  SAMUEL  CHASE  PIERCE  was  born  in  Fowlerville,  N.  Y., 
October  30,  1839,  son  of  Isaac  C.  and  Lucinda  (Chase)  Pierce;  graduated  University 
of  Rochester,  1860,  B.A.;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  A.M.,  1863;  2d  Soph.  Ex.  Prize;  Charter 
Member,  Beta  Phi  Chapter  D.K.E.;  Associate  Principal,  Rochester  Military  School, 
I86O-61';  Married,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1866,  Ellen  Farrar;  one  daughter,  Ellen  F., 
and  one  grandson,  Robert  T.  Young,  Jr.;  Enlisted,  Company  H,  3rd  New  York  Cavalry, 
August  20,  1861,  mustered  as  1st  Lieutenant,  August  27,  1861;  assigned  as  Regi- 
mental Adjutant,  September  21,  1861;  relieved  and  assigned  to  Co.  C,  May  27,  1862  ; 
transferred  to  Co.  K,  September  15,  1862;  mustered  in  as  Captain,  Co.  K,  to  date 
December  27,  1862;  mustered  in  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  March  1,  1865,  with  rank  from 
^  October  17,  1864  ;  mustered  out  July  12,  1365,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Taken  prisoner  at  Reams 
Station,  Va.,  June  29,  1864,  confined  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Macon,  Ga.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C ;  paroled  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  1,1865;  Mili- 
tary Governor,  Nansemond  Co.,  Va.,  April-July,  1865.  Leather  Manufacturer,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  1866-68  ;  naval  supplies,  Santo  Domingo,  W.  L,  1870-71;  Principal,  public 
school.  No.  17,  1873-74,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  No.  4,  1874-1903;  in  real  estate  business 
from  1903.  Chairman  Monroe  County  Republican  Committee,  1867  ;  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Constitutional  Convention,  1868;  and  of  New  York  Assembly,  1869.  Republican. 
Congregationalist.  Member  of  Rochester  Historical  Society;  S.  A.  R. ;  Old  Guard; 
Exempt  Firemen's  Association;  Rochester  Lodge  No.  24,  B.P.O.E.;  George  H.  Thomas 
Post,  No.  4,  Department  of  N.Y.G.A.R.;  N.Y.  Commandery  Military  Order  Loyal 
Legion;  Past  Commander,  Dept.  of  N.Y.,  G.A.R. ;  Past  Master  Genesee  Falls  Lodge 
507,  F.  &  A.M.;  Past  High  Priest,  Hamilton  Chapter  62,  R.A.M.;  Past  Illustrious 
Master,  Doric  Council  19,  R.  and  S.  M.;  Past  Commander  Monroe  Commandery  12, 
K.  T.;  member  Rochester  Consistory  Scottish  Rite  Masons  32°;  member  Damascus 
Temple  A. A. O.N. M.S.     Address  :  49  Greig  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Charles  H.  True  of  Pittsford,  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  was  also  present  when  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  from  his  train  to 
the  gathering  of  citizens  at  Rochester.  Under  date,  February  11,  1909, 
Mr.  True  wrote  as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  the  following  letter  with  the  signature 
and  address  of  a  Capital  city  woman  was  received  in  Rochester: 

"Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1899." 

"  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 

"  Dear  Sir — Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  day  in  February,  1861, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  through  your  city  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton? Do  you  know  anyone  of  your  older  citizens  who  heard  him  make 
an  address  from  the  train  to  the  people  gathered  there  in  the  depot  on 
that  morning?  I  shall  feel  under  great  obligations  to  you  if  you  can 
help  me  to  any  data  of  that  occasion." 

The  Mayor's  office  made  numerous  inquiries,  and,  being  unable  to 
obtain  information  other  than  that  Lincoln  did  not  pass  through  Roches- 
ter at  all,  caused  the  Albany  letter  to  be  printed  in  the  Rochester  daily 
papers,  where  it  attracted  much  attention  and  interest.  With  the  letter 
■was  published  a  statement  by  an  old  resident  that  Lincoln  did  not  pass 
through  Rochester  on  his  way  to  Washington,  nor  over  the  Central  rail- 
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road,  but  went  east  by  way  of  Harrisburg.  The  writer  of  the  present 
article,  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  knowing  that  there 
must  have  been  many  other  equally  competent  witnesses  still  living  in 
Rochester  and  vicinity,  expected  to  see  this  followed  by  a  flood  of  per- 
sonal testimony  on  the  subject.  But,  instead  of  that,  other  old  residents 
arose  who  knew  that  Lincoln  did  not  come  this  way,  giving  good  reasons 
why  he  could  not  have  done  so,  and  one  of  the  papers  made  similar  state- 
ments editorially.  On  February  29,  1899,  the  present  writer  broke  into 
print  with  a  communication  published  in  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of 
that  date,  testifying  that  the  Albany  woman  was  quite  right  in  her  pre- 
mises; that  Lincoln  did  pass  through  Rochester  upon  that  memorable 
journey;  relating  some  of  the  details  in  connection  with  his  appearance 
in  Rochester  in  the  early  morning  of  Monday,  February  18,  1861,  and 
his  brief  address  delivered  from  the  rear  platform  of  his  special  train 
to  the  thousands  assembled  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  Mill  street  station 
to  which  the  writer  listened  when  a  small  boy.  In  the  same  issue  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  contained  an  extended  editorial  corroborating 
my  statement  and  commenting  on  the  preceding  controversy.  There- 
after, other  old  residents  got  into  a  reminiscent  mood  and  appeared  with 
their  personal  recollections  of  the  occasion. 

Of  course,  there  never  should  have  been  any  extended  uncertainty 
regarding  the  event,  and  in  view  of  the  records  at  hand  it  is  surprising 
that  the  question  which  arose  remained  unsettled  a  day.  ,The  contro- 
versy is  interesting  as  showing  how  even  extraordinary  events  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  can  be  clouded  by  forgetfulness  and  doubt.  Here 
was  a  local  event  which  attracted  widespread  attention  at  the  time,  was 
witnessed  by  thousands,  and  read  about  by  other  thousands  of  contempor- 
aries in  an  age  of  printing  and  printed  reports.  That,  in  the  short  space 
of  thirty-eight  years,  on  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  in  the  same  populous, 
modern  city,  it  should  become  a  matter  of  so  much  doubt  seems  remark- 
able, and  to  a  thoughtful  observer  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon  the  valu- 
ation of  ancient  happenings,  alleged  or  denied,  in  ignorant,  superstitious 
and  credulous  ages,  before  the  days  of  printing,  and  recorded  or  denied 
generations  after  the  death  of  all  the  witnesses. 

The  journey  of  President-elect  Lincoln  from  his  home  in  Springfield, 
111.,  to  the  capital  of  the  nation,  to  assume  duties  and  responsibilities  the 
most  momentous  which  ever  confronted  a  President,  began  on  February 
11,  1861.  The  preceding  campaign  had  been  of  the  most  exciting  char- 
acter. The  younger  generation  of  today  which  has  only  witnessed  latter- 
day  campaigns  must  have  small  realization  of  the  depth  of  popular  feel- 
ing and  enthusiasm  awakened  in  1860.  Following  the  election,  events 
of  the  gravest  and  most  startling  character  came  in  quick  succession, 
and  before  the  time  for  Lincoln's  inauguration,  secession  long  threatened 
was  an  accomplished  fact.    Seven  Southern  states,  filled  with  military 
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spirit  and  preparing  for  war,  had  formed  an  independent  confederacy 
and  the  other  slave-holding  states  were  wavering  and  expected  to  follow. 
The  national  government  in  all  its  departments  was  permeated  by  dis- 
loyalty more  or  less  pronounced.  The  treasury  was  empty.  The  army 
and  navy  were  small  and  scattered,  and  some  of  the  forts  and  other 
national  property  were  already  in  possession  of  the  seceders.  The  fate 
of  the  Union  seemed  dark  and  ominous  and  the  country  was  filled  with 
feverish  apprehension.  Business  everywhere  was  depressed.  Mayor 
Fernando  Wood  in  his  address  of  official  welcome  to  Lincoln  at  New 
York,  February  20th,  said  (referring  to  New  York  city)  :  "All  her 
material  interests  are  paralyzed  and  her  commercial  greatness  is  threat- 
ened." The  North  was  far  from  being  united.  Southern  sympathizers 
were  scattered  over  it  who  were  loud  and  bitter  in  their  denunciations 
of  Lincoln  and  urgent  in  their  demands  for  peace  at  any  price.  Many 
would  gladly  have  joined  in  an  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  government 
by  preventing  Lincoln  from  taking  his  seat,  and  it  had  been  widely 
hinted  by  his  enemies  that  his  inauguration  would  not  be  permitted. 
The  weak  Buchanan  had  timidly  shrunk  from  any  attempt  to  throttle 
the  infant  rebellion,  and  in  the  main  the  status  quo  was  being  maintained 
upon  the  surface  by  both  governments  until  the  new  administration 
should  define  its  policy,  the  South  hoping  that  by  the  4th  of  March  their 
Confederacy  would  be  so  well  established  that  the  new  administration 
would  abandon  its  purpose  of  coercion.  From  the  date  of  his  election 
Lincoln  had  during  these  eventful  days  made  no  public  utterance  on 
national  affairs,  and  the  country  was  anxiously  awaiting  an  expression 
from  him  indicating  his  course  of  action  in  view  of  what  had  transpired. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Lincoln  bade  adieu  to  his  home 
friends  and  neighbors  in  a  brief  and  pathetic  address,  which,  like  all  his 
utterances  en  route,  was  telegraphed  over  the  land.  I  have  referred  to 
these  well-known  facts  regarding  the  existing  conditions  of  the  country 
because  their  recollection  in  this  connection  is  a  necessary  explanation 
of  the  intense  popular  interest  which  that  journey  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end  excited  throughout  the  nation,  and  because  it  aids  us  to  under- 
stand why  in  Rochester  when  the  city  had  less  than  a  quarter  of  its 
present  population  over  fifteen  thousand  people  assembled  on  a  winter's 
morning,  before  daylight,  many  coming  from  long  distances,  who  could 
only  expect  at  most  to  see  and  hear  for  five  minutes  the  man  charged 
with  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  such  a  crisis.  Throughout  the  entire 
route  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  the  successive  stations 
and  wherever  he  appeared,  accorded  him  the  highest  testimonials  of 
respect,  business  being  suspended  in  many  places.  The  legislatures  of 
the  states  through  which  he  was  expected  to  pass  had  officially  invited 
him  to  appear  before  them.  The  principal  addresses  west  of  Rochester 
were  made  at  Indianapolis  (before  the  legislature) ;  Cincinnati,  Colum- 
bus (before  the  legislature)  ;  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo.  He 
remamed  in  Buffalo  over  Sunday,  where  he  attended  the  Unitarian 
church  with  former  President  Millard  Fillmore. 
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On  Monday  morning,  February  18th,  the  special  train  bearing  Mr 
Lincoln  and  his  family,  his  two  secretaries  and  about  twenty  other  v  ' 
sons,  including  the  Mayor  of  Rochester,  left  the  New  York  Cent  ^11 
station  at  Buffalo  at  5:48  a.  m.  and  reached  Rochester  at  7:35  wh''h 
in  the  middle  of  February  is  a  rather  early  hour  with  most  people 

To  the  younger  readers  it  may  here  be  well  to  explain  that  this 
was  before  the  day  of  the  elevation  of  the  railroad  tracks  in  Rochester 
which  were  then  at  street  grade;  that  there  was  no  "Central  avenue" 
between  Mill  and  North  Water  streets,  and  that  what  is  now  Central 
avenue  between  Mill  and  Front  streets,  was  covered  by  a  portion  of  the 
depot,  its  west  end  being  the  east  line  of  Mill  street.  Over  two  hours 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  President-elect,  the  people  began  to  congre- 
gate and,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a  newspaper  of  that  day,  the  sun 
arose  that  morning  upon  a  congregation  of  fifteen  thousand 'persons 
their  number  constantly  increasing.  The  early  incoming  trains  brought 
additions  from  other  stations,  and  many  came  in  sleighs  from  all  parts 
of  Monroe  County.  My  father,  his  aforesaid  small  boy,  and  a  neighbor 
came  in  a  cutter  from  Pittsford,  which  must  have  required  very  early 
rising.  My  father  was  not  a  man  easily  overheated,  and  that  he  made 
the  trip  at  that  hour  and  took  the  boy  is  significant,  as  indicating  the 
depth  of  the  people's  interest  in  the  plain  man  from  Illinois.  I  have 
ever  felt  grateful  to  my  father  for  the  memory  of  that  occasion,  and 
have  often  thought  that  more  pains  should  be  taken  to  give  children 
memories  of  persons  and  occasions  which  are  likely  to  become  historic. 

According  to  the  programme  announced  by  the  local  committee  and 
published  in  the  Saturday  papers,  the  train  was  to  halt  at  State  street 
crossing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  escorted  to  the  lower  balcony  of  the 
Waverley  Hotel  at  the  State  street  corner  (now  the  Savoy),  and  there 
address  the  people.  The  old  Perkins  Silver  band  was  stationed  in  the 
upper  balcony,  and  both  the  Waverley  and  Congress  Hall  (now  the 
Bristol)  were  gaily  and  patriotically  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
west  or  front  end  of  the  depot  was  profusely  trimmed  with  American 
flags,  and  upon  a  canvas  was  displayed  the  words :  "  Welcome  to  the 
President-elect."  It  having  been  decided  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  leave  the  train,  the  programme  was  altered  in  that 
respect,  and  at  a  late  hour  another  change  was  made  by  the  railroad 
officials.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  changing  engines  and  because 
of  the  dense  crowd  which  covered  the  tracks  west  of  the  depot,  it  was 
decided  to  bring  the  train  into  the  train  house.  The  near  approach  of 
the  train  was  signalized  by  the  firing  of  a  salute  from  Falls  Field,  and 
when  it  appeared  it  was  greeted  by  great  cheering  from  the  multitude 
which  pressed  forward  with  such  force  that  it  was  difficult  to  clear  a 
passage  for  the  train  to  the  depot,  to  which  it  slowly  moved  along 
Railroad  avenue  through  the  mass  of  people  which  closed  behind  it  like 
water  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The  changes  which  had  been  made 
in  the  programme  were  unknown  to  most  of  those  assembled,  who  sup- 
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posed  that  the  State  street  corner  was  to  be  the  center  of  the  occasion. 
Hence  when  the  train  passed  State  street  there  was  a  general  cry  of  dis- 
appointment from  that  quarter.  Our  party  had  failed  in  its  endeavor  to 
get  nearer  that  goal  than  Mill  street,  and  despaired  of  obtaining  more 
than  a  glance  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  the  train  reached  Mill  street  we 
stepped  from  its  path,  and  when  it  had  passed  we  were  caught  in  a 
vortex  of  humanity  and,  without  volition  on  our  part,  swept  to  a  most 
desirable  spot  near  the  rear  platform,  where,  perched  on  my  father's 
shoulder,  I  doubtless  augmented  the  vociferousness  of  the  occasion.  The 
special  train  was  composed  of  a  locomotive,  handsomely  decorated,  an 
ordinary  coach  and  a  sleeping  car,  and  stopped  at  the  west  end  of  the 
train  house  with  the  rear  car  projecting  a  few  feet  into  Mill  street.  On 
the  rear  platform  Lincoln  appeared  with  his  honor  Mayor  Scrantom, 
and  being  introduced  by  the  Mayor  was  received  with  a  warm  and 
universal  shout  of  welcome.  Lincoln  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  a  perfect  stillness  ensued.  He  then  spoke 
substantially  as  follows: 


"  Fellow  citizens :  I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  very 
large  crowds  during  the  past  week,  astonished  at  this  immense  multitude 
of  people  gathered  here  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning.  I  must  say 
that  it  is  the  largest  assemblage  I  have  met  since  I  started  on  my  journey. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  for  this 
demonstration  of  your  regard.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you 
are  assembled  from  any  wish  to  see  me  as  an  individual,  but  because  I 
am  for  the  time  being  the  representative  of  the  American  people.  I  could 
not  if  I  would  address  you  at  any  length.  The  time  allowed  for  my  stay 
among  you  will  not  admit  of  it.  If  I  should  make  extended  remarks  at 
every  place  where  my  fellow  citizens  are  assembled  to  meet  me  I  should 
not  reach  the  capital  in  time  for  the  inauguration.  Therefore  I  appear 
before  you  simply  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  you  and  to  bid  you  fare- 
well. It  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  see  you  and  I  heartily  thank 
you  for  your  kindness." 


Here  the  train  started,  having  stopped  exactly  five  minutes,  the 
crowd  swarming  in  its  rear,  shouting  and  waving  hats,  the  President 
standing  in  the  rear  of  the  platform  gracefully  bowing  his  adieu.  A 
moment  later  he  had  gone  and  the  multitude  slowly  dispersed.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  thousands  in  State  street  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
even  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  event  in  the  Rochester  Union  and 
Advertiser  of  that  day,  I  am  struck  by  the  reporter's  fine  recognition 
o  a  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  personality  which  so  many  noted  in  after 
years.  The  report  says :  "  The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
more  agreeable  than  his  pictures  and  history  led  us  to  believe.  He  is 
not  handsome  by  a  great  many  degrees,  but  has  not  that  hideous,  ugly 
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look  which  his  portraits  give  him.    When  standing  before  an  aud" 
listening  to  a  speech  of  welcome  he  shows  a  countenance  of  indifferen^^ 
and  want  of  expression,  but  when  he  speaks  there  is  an  instant  cha 
in  his  entire  expression.    Few  men  that  we  have  ever  seen  exhibit 

great  a  change  in  going  from  the  passive  to  the  active  condition  i° 

passing  from  silence  to  free  utterance." 

A  change,  however,  had  taken  place  in  Lincoln's  personal  appear- 
ance since  those  campaign  portraits  with  which  the  people  had  become 
familiar  were  made.  Fifty  years  ago  photographic  portraiture  had  not 
reached  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  reproductions  by  photo- 
graphic processes  in  the  newspapers  were  unknown.  In  the  campaign 
of  1860  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  candi- 
dates were  almost  wholly  derived  from  cheap  lithographs  and  engravings 
which  gained  nothing  when  reproduced  by  brush  artists  on  campaign 
banners.  Previous  to  the  fall  of  that  year  Lincoln  wore  no  beard  and 
campaign  art  had  in  him  a  hard  subject.  When  we  see  some  of  his 
alleged  portraits  of  that  period,  especially  the  crude  wood  cuts  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  some  of  which  would  have  libeled  a  Modoc 
savage,  we  marvel  at  his  election.  How  the  change  referred  to  happened 
was  publicly  explained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  Saturday  afternoon  preceding 
his  appearance  in  Rochester,  during  a  short  stop  of  his  train  at  Westfield 
N.  Y.  After  some  remarks  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  during  the  campaign 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  of  that  place  in  which  he  was 
kindly  advised  and  admonished  to  let  his  whiskers  grow;  and  as  he  had 
acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice,  he  would  now  be  glad  to  welcome  his 
fair  correspondent,  if  she  were  among  the  crowd.  In  response  to  this 
call  a  lassie  of  fourteen  made  her  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped 
on  the  platform,  and  was  kissed  by  the  President.  Little  Grace  Bedell 
did  not  "  change  the  map  of  the  world,"  but  she  did  change  for  all  future 
ages  the  world's  image  of  one  of  its  greatest  historical  characters. 

After  leaving  Rochester,  Lincoln  made  brief  remarks  at  Syracuse 
and  Utica,  reaching  Albany  at  half -past  two  in  the  afternoon,  where  he 
spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Assembly  chamber  before 
the  Legislature.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  left  Albany,  reaching  New 
York  city  at  3  o'clock,  where  he  remained  until  Thursday,  the  21st.  After 
brief  speeches  at  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  he  appeared  before  the  legis- 
lature at  Trenton.  The  party  reached  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock,  where 
he  assisted  in  raising  the  national  flag  over  Independence  Hall  and  made 
several  addresses.  After  a  short  stop  at  Lancaster  he  reached  Harris- 
burg  on  the  22nd,  where  he  addressed  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  At 
Harrisburg,  the  deviation  from  the  schedule  and  his  secret  passage 
through  Baltimore  were  decided  upon  on  account  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  in  the  Maryland  metropolis.  The  next  morning  the  whole  country 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Lincoln  had  arrived  in  Washington  twelve 
hours  sooner  than  had  been  intended. 
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On  April  27,  1865,  the  body  of  the  dead  President  was  brought 
through  Rochester  on  its  way  to  Springfield,  a  large  crowd  of  people 
having  assembled  in  and  about  the  depot  when  the  train  arrived  at  3:20 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Editob's  Note:  Mr.  Charles  H.  True,  author  of  the  above  article,  died  in  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1919. 
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A.  Ji^ord  of  A.ppreciatioTU 

to  the 

ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS 

The  owners  of  tke  Lincoln  Building 
tale  tkis  opportunity  to  express  tkeir 
appreciation  to  tke  arckitect,  J.  E.  B.. 
Carpenter,  and  kis  associates,  E.  J. 
\\^illingale,  Kennetk  B.  Norton  and 
"William  Harmon  Beers,  for  tkeir  mas- 
terly execution  of  tke  design  and  details 
of  tke  Lincoln  Building. 

Unstinted  praise  is  due  also  to  tke  kuild- 
ers,  Dwigkt  P.  Robinson  &  Company, 
Inc.,  a  division  of  United  Engineers  & 
Constructors,  Inc., wko  performed  tke  re- 
markakle  feat  of  constructing  tke  Lincoln 
Building  in  275  days  —  wkick  is  at  tke 
average  rate  of  50,000  cukic  feet  of  fin- 
isked  kuilding  per  day. 

Arckitects  and  kuilders  jointly  skare  tke 
credit  for  a  notakle  contribution  to  tke 
impressive  skyline  of  New  York. 


LINCOLN  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  CORPORATION 
March  lat,  1930 
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u 

A.n  A.ristocrat  Among 
Buildings  in  a  Dominants 
Location^ 


N  a  city  whose  towering  skyline  presents  new 
"giants  of  commerce"  to  the  eye  almost  from 
week  to  week,  it  is  an  unusual  building  which  can 
command  more  than  passing  notice. 

Back  of  the  city-wide  and  nation-wide  prestige 
which  the  new  53-story  Lincoln  Building  has  won 
in  the  brief  year  that  has  elapsed  since  its  super- 
structure began  to  rise  above  historic  Forty- 
Second  Street,  is  more  than  steel  and  stone — 
more  than  its  733  feet  of  majestic  height,  its 
42,000  square  feet  of  ground  area,  its  923,000 
square  feet  of  rentable  floor  area. 

From  the  first,  the  building  challenged  pubhc 
interest  because  of  the  unusually  large  sum  of 
money  (over  $26,000,000)  which  was  being  in- 
vested to  insure  its  supremacy  and  lasting  as- 
cendancy as  the  most  modern,  substantially  built 
and  completely  equipped  office  building  in  the 
world. 

As  the  exterior  neared  completion,  the  owners 
and  agents  received  innumerable  congratulatory 
expressions  from  the  business  men  of  New  York — 
a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  line  and 
proportion  of  this  magnificent  Gothic  temple  of 
business. 
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With  the  official  opening  of  the  Lincoln  Build- 
ing, the  handsome  arcade  lobby,  with  its  en- 
trances on  42nd  Street,  41st  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  and  the  appointments  and  facilities  of 
the  interior  have  drawn  equally  favorable 
comment. 

The  owners  feel  justly  proud  in  presenting  to 
the  business  men  of  New  York  City  a  building 
unmatched  for  location,  painstakingly  planned 
to  supply  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  ful- 
filling in  a  measure  too  obvious  to  require  com- 
ment the  promise  that  the  Lincoln  Building  was 
to  be  "an  aristocrat  among  buildings  in  a  domi- 
nant location." 

Grand  Central  Zone  — 
A.  Giant  Community 

Grand  Central  Terminal  constitutes  the  hub  of 
the  Grand  Central  Zone — a  business  community 
which  has  grown  with  such  tremendous  rapidity 
that  there  are  few  who  fully  realize  its  present 
significance  in  the  life  of  the  city. 
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Main  Foyer  of  tlie  New  Lincoln  Building 
Looking  Toward  42ncl  Street  Entrance 

Within  the  area  bounded  by  Thirty-Sixth  and 
Forty-Sixth  Streets  and  Sixth  and  Lexington  Ave- 
nues— less  than  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile — is 
concentrated  a  business  population  of  a  half  mil- 
hon  people.  Traffic  counts  show  that  in  an  aver- 
age ten-hour  period  more  than  half  a  million 
pedestrians  pass  along  and  across  Madison  Ave- 
nue alone  between  Thirty-Sixth  and  Forty-Sixth 
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Streets  .  .  .  forty-six  and  a  half  million  people  pass 
through  the  portals  of  the  Terminal  yearly  bound 
to  and  from  trains,  and  millions  more  use  the 
Terminal  as  a  short-cut.  The  Zone  boasts  245 
office  buildings  and  hotels  more  than  ten  stories 
high — 90  of  them  within  two  blocks  of  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  Of  these  90,  32  are  more  than 
20  stories  high,  10  over  35  stories,  and  3  over  50 
stories.  Grand  Central  Zone  has  been  adding 
and  absorbing  office  space  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  million  square  feet  a  year  since 
1925.  Additions  in  1930  will  total  2,717,636 
square  feet. 

And  at  the  very  heart  of  this  unprecedented 
development  is  the  Lincoln  Building — directly 
opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal,  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  New  York's  finest  residential 
sections — yet  only  ten  minutes  from  Wall  Street. 
A  subway  entrance  in  the  building  vestibule  af- 
fords direct  access  to  the  Terminal  and  all  sub- 
ways. There  is  no  other  spot  in  New  York  which 
offers  such  ease  of  access  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. And  in  addition  to  all  the  existing  transit 
facilities  available  to  Lincoln  Building  tenants. 
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the  near  future  will  bring  the  following  improve- 
ments which  are  even  now  being  planned : 


38th  Street  tunnel 

Second  Avenue  subway 

Sixth  Avenue  subway  and  bus  lines 

Proposed  substitution  of  bus  hnes  on  42nd 

Street,  Madison,  Lexington,  Second  and 

Third  Avenues 
Long  Island  Sound  steamers  to  stop  at  42nd 

Street  and  East  River 

There  is  thus  assurance  that  the  steady  growth 
of  the  Zone  will  be  parallelled  by  the  expansion 
of  its  transportation  facilities. 

Diversity  of  Business  Interests  in 
Grand  Central  ZoneJ 

No  less  astonishing  than  the  physical  growth  ot 
the  Grand  Central  Zone  are  the  variety  and  char- 
acter of  the  business  concerns  which  have  found  it 
best  adapted  to  their  needs.  A  careful  compila- 
tion of  statistics  based  on  actual  count  of  listed 
firms  in  Manhattan  reveals  the  following  signifi- 
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cant  concentration  of  the  more  important  types 
of  business  activity  within  the  area  defined  on 
page  5  of  this  booklet. 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
Located  in  Grand 
Classification  Central  Zone 


Accountants  25 

Advertising  Agencies  40 

Aircraft  Industry  60 

Architects  60 

Builders  -  40 

Building  Materials  50 

Chemicals  

Consulting  Engineers   35 

Contracting  Engineers  33 

General  Contractors  -0 

Insurance  1^ 

Investments   1^ 

Lawyers  

Publications   25 

Publishers  28 

Real  Estate  23 

Stock  Brokers  18 

Twenty-two  banks  have  their  headquarters  or 
branch  offices  in  this  physically  tiny  area,  as  do 
25  private  bankers.  Virtually  all  permanent  ex- 
positions are  to  be  found  here.  The  thirty-three 
hotels  in  the  Zone  include  such  famous  stopping- 
places  as  the  Biltmore,  Roosevelt,  Commodore, 
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Belmont,  Ritz-Carlton,  Murray  Hill  and  many 
others.  Fifteen  large  modern  garages  furnish  safe 
parking  space  for  automobiles.  More  than  250 
local,  state  and  national  associations  have  found 
the  Grand  Central  Zone  an  ideal  location  for  their 
headquarters.  Over  250  physicians  and  385  den- 
tists have  their  offices  in  this  district.  Twenty  of 
the  city's  finest  department  stores  border  upon  or 
fall  within  the  Grand  Central  Zone. 

Yet  this  is  but  an  inadequate  picture  of  the  vast 
scope  of  business  interests  which  are  housed  within 
a  few  short  blocks  north,  east,  south  and  west  of 
the  Lincoln  Building.  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
famous  Fifth  Avenue  shopping  district,  the  near-by 
theater  district,  and  the  great  industrial  center 
springing  up  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Zone? 
Truly  there  is  scarcely  a  fine  of  endeavor  to  be 
thought  of  that  is  not  represented  here. 

The  Aristocrat  Among  BuilJlngs 

While  the  Lincoln  Building  speaks  for  itself  to 
all  who  have  been  inside  it,  there  are  a  few  out- 
standing features  of  special  interest  to  anyone 
viewing  the  edifice  as  a  prospective  home. 
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CHARACTER  OF  TENANTS 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  things  that  can 
happen  to  a  high  class  business  concern  is  to  find 
itself  located  in  a  building  tenanted  by  firms  of 
questionable  character.  The  greatest  care  and 
discrimination  are  being  exercised  in  looking  into 
the  references  and  standing  of  all  firms  negotiat- 
ing for  leases  in  the  Lincoln  Building. 

LIGHT 

The  Lincoln  Building  has  been  so  planned  that 
there  is  no  space  in  it  which  will  be  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  that  is  more  than  thirty  feet  from  a 
window.  One  of  the  first  impressions  gained  from 
the  outside  of  the  building  is  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  large  windows.  Permanent  light  is  assured 
by  the  strategic  location  of  the  Lincoln  Building, 
and  by  the  setbacks  which  remove  from  even  the 
lower  floors  the  menace  of  being  "boxed  in"  by 
neighboring  buildings. 

ELEVATOR  SERVICE 

Thirty  high-speed  elevators  of  the  most  modern 
type  insure  facilities  adequate  to  handle  peak 
traffic  without  annoying  delays.  Much  thought 
has  been  given  to  this  important  feature  of  service 
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to  tenants,  and  the  elevator  service  will  not  be 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  building  in  the  city. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Business  concerns  derive  no  small  prestige  from 
the  elegance  of  their  environment.  In  this  respect 
the  Lincoln  Building  goes  far  beyond  what  might 
be  considered  "good  enough."  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  create  a  proper  setting  for  the 
most  exacting  class  of  tenants.  Without  resort- 
ing to  the  artistic  fads  of  the  moment,  the  archi- 
tects have  achieved  beauty  and  dignity  in  ex- 
terior and  interior  alike.  The  decorative  treat- 
ment, like  the  materials  that  have  gone  into 
the  construction  of  the  building,  is  of  the  sort  that 
will  wear  well. 

So  the  Lincoln  Building  opens  its  doors  to 
you — welcomes  your  inspection,  challenges  your 
criticism.  It  is  an  aristocrat.  It  holds  out  to  you 
an  invitation  to  partake  of  its  prestige.  It  offers 
you  a  supremely  central  vantage  point  for  the 
conduct  of  your  business,  whether  local  or  na- 
tional. And  at  the  present  moment  it  offers  you 
what  it  cannot  offer  you  a  few  months  hence — 
your  choice  of  space  in  a  building  where  all  space 
is  choice  space. 
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John  B.  MacHarg,  Esq. 
Lawrence  College, 
Apple  ton,  V«isc. 

Dear  iSir, 

In  vep  ly 
ult.  the  Lincoln  Bull 
of  approximately  $30, 
square  feet  of  rentat 
it  will  accommodate  a 
rented. 

I'he  Line 
the  sea  level,  was  bu 
Company,  and  occupies 
feet  hetv/een  Madison 
south  side  of  42nd  tit 
Terminal.  it  has  a 
170 '9''  on  41st  St.  an 
architect  was  J .  B.  R 

The  floo 
feet  in  the  lov/er  par 
the  tower.  Thirty  t 
elevators  have  been  i 
directly  connected  wl 

It  is  of 
1928  the  passenger  tr 
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BpyS' aOB  GETS 
niNCOLNMET 

Bronze  Given  to  Flatbush 
Community  Centre  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Browne. 

Unveiling-  of  a  bronze  Lincoln 
memorial  tablet  given  by  Mfrand 
Mrs.  illchard  B.  Browne  in 
memory  of  their  daughter,  Ivali 
Browne  Morrell,  featured  the 
Lincoln  Day  observance  held  at  the 
Flatbush  Boys'  Club  and  Com- 
munity Centre,  2246  Bedford  ave., 
yesterday.  Members  of  Fort 
Greene  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
I  American  Revolution,  aided  in  the 
ceremony. 

The  tablet,  unveiled  by  Richard 
Fiske  Shaffer,  grandson  of  the 
donors  and  received  in  behalf  of 
the  club  by  Mrs.  Edmund  H 
Driggs,  president  of  the  Women's 
Aujfiliary,  bears  the  Lincoln  quota- 
tion, "Let  us  have  faith  that  righi 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let 
us  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it." 

Several  hundred  boys  and  gills 
of  the  club  and  an  equal  numbei 
of  ,  officers,  directors  and  women, 
as  well  as  a  large  delegation  from 
Fort  Greene  Chapter,  were  present- 
CoL  Kenyon  A.  Joyce,  of  Governoi's 
Island,  urged  his  hearers  not  to 
deify  Lincoln,  but  to  accept  him  in 
a  true  light  of  superb  manhood. 
He  warned  also  against  what  he 
called  the  defamers  who  in  recent 
books  picture  Lincoln  in  an  en- 
tirely false  light  to  "gain  notoriety 
and  money  for  themselves." 

The  Rev. Dr.  J.  Frederic  Berg,  pas- 
tor of  the  Flatbush  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  pronounced  the  invocation. 
Introductory  remarks  were  made  by 
Nelson  B.  Nelson,  president  of  the 
club.  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Merwin,  re- 
g:ent  of  Fort  Greene  Chapter,  out- 
lined the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  presided. 

An  effective  patriotic  display  was 
produced  by  the  preesnce  of  a  ooloi 
guard  and  trumpter  from  Ft.  Ham- 
ilton. The  valuable  collection  of 
flags  of  Fort  Greene  Chapter  was 
carried  by  boys  of  the  club. 

Officers  of  the  club  in  charge  are 
Nelson  B.  Nelson,  president;  Conrad 
A.  Hanson,  vice  president;  Miss 
Mary  K.  Ditmas,  vice  president; 
Sylvester  Q.  Whlton,  recording  sec- 
retary; Joseph  T.  Mackey,  treasurer; 
Walter  D.  Ebinger,  financial  secre- 
tary; Oswald  Rothmaler,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  Mrs.  Edmund  H. 
Driggs,  president  women's  auxiliary, 
and  Thomas  J.  Craighead,  executive 
director. 
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l.iiirolii  Da.v  ob.sfrvaiKjc'^  at  thu  Matbi..sti  .Uovs'  Club  was  feaiuifd  Tluir.sdav  by  th 
inivoilmg-  of  a  bronze  labUt  of  the  Cireat  Emancipator  at  the  club,  224r)  Redi'ord  avi 
iMr.  and  iMi-.s;  Richard  JJ.  Browne  pre.sented  the  tablet  in  meniorv  of  th-r^'r  daiighte 
Ivali  Krowiie  Morrell.  Photo  .shows  left  t(  right,  Col.  Kenyon  A.  Jovcf,  Airs.  ,liobei-t  1 
iMcruji).  regent  of  Fort  Creene  Chapter,  ]).  A.  R.;  Richard  Fiske  Siiaffer.  graiid.soii  i 
tlie  donors;  Mrs.  V..  Jl.  Urig-gs,  who  received  the  tablet  for  the  club,  and  iMelson  .1 
Nelson,  president  of  the  club. 
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Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
F«b.  15,  1925. 


Lincoln  Lore , 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

u  entl  emrfi-: 

A  paper  published  at  ^erlcimo-r,  this 
county,  madd  th^J  statement  t-iis  week  that  on  the 
historic  trip  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  from  Spring- 
field,  111.,   to  Washington,   to  taice  the  oith  of 
office  .3  president,  he  stopped  at  ^-eikimer  and 
delivered  a  brief  talk  in  that  village.     i^Q  have 
n^ver  before  seen  .,ny  reference  to  an  address  at 
lierliimer.     Eave  yoa  anything  among  your  Qocuments 
to  substantiate  thu  statement  mde  by  the  Zerki- 
019 r  paper? 

Any  information  you  m&y  give  us  on  this 
subject  will  b.  gratefully  appreciated. 

Very  truJy  yours. 


JC ;  mi 
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Fabruary  19,  I955 


The  STdnlzig  TIaos 
Little  Falls,  Hew  York 

Gentl^oan: 

0poa  receipt  of  your  letter  we  hare  look^ 
very  diligently  for  an  account  of  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Herkimer,  Sew  York.     The  day  by  day  account  of  Lincoln 
prepared  by  Paul  Angle  dealing  with  the  years  iB^  to  I86I 
does  not  state  that  Lincoln  ever  appeared  in  Herkimer.  I 
have  also  looked  through  Joim  W.  Starr's  book  entitled 
"Lincoln  and  the  Bailroad"  which  discusses  Lincoln's  trip 
from  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Washington,  D.  C.     The  name 
Herkimer  is  not  mentioned  by  him  as  having  been  a  stopping 
pl^e  far  Lincoln  to  deliver  a  brief  talk.     In  short,  we 
cannot  substantiate  the  statement  made  by  the  Esrklmer  paper 
regarding  this  fact. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  you  will  find  a 
bulletin  entitled  'Places  Lincoln  Visited."   lou  will  not© 
imd^  the  state  of  Sew  York  that  Herkimer  is  not  listed. 

We  are  v^y  glad  that  you  brought  this  matter 
to  our  attention. 

lours  very  truly, 


Librarian 

M(MiAm  Lincoln  Hational  Life  Foundation 

E.G.McMortry 

fine. 
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ailie  ffir0«ilfH  •Publialiing  ffiarpnratinn 


Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 


Lincoln  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne ,  Ind . 

Gentlemen--Thaiik:  you  very  much  for  yoar  vary  informative 
letter  of  tiie  19th  inst.,  regarding  Lincoln's  trip  thro 
the  Mohawk  valley.     I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  your  own  archives  you  have  no  record^of  the 
great  martyred  president  stopping  in  this  city,  little 
Falls,     I  am  making  this  statement,  based  on  your  pam- 
phlet entitled,   "Lincoln  Lore,"  which  you  included  with 
your  letter.     We  of  Little  Falls  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Abraham  i-incoln  stopped  here  and  delivered  a 
speech,   as  reported  in  a  loc&l  weekly  paper  at  that  time. 
The  Little  Falls  Times  has  republished  the  article  from 
the  aforementioned  weeld.y,  and  i  am  enclosing  you  a 
clipping  from  another  paper,  which  was  a  reprint  of  what 
.-ir. '  Lincoln  said  here,     i  am  ^ure  you  will  be  interested 
in  it.    i^ley  i  aok  you  to  return  it  after  reading  it? 
It  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  great  man  of  which 
fine  gemaral  public  has  never  been  informed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  .;:^VEKHG  TILffiS 


Preaidtnt  Lincoln  in  Little  Palla, 

Reference  to  the  trying  days  of  '61  at 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  last  Wed 
nesday  in  this  city,  recall  the  stopping 
here  of  Pi'esident  Lincoln  on  his  jour- 
ney from  his  home  in  Springfield  to 
Washington.   The  Journal    &  .Courier 
;  made  an  extended  notice  ofih^^asion". 
I   from  which  we  condense  tHrfPBwing: 
I      "A  large  and  enthusiastic  crt»wa  gath-  i 
I   ered  at  the  Central  railroad  station  to  ' 
get  a  look  at  the  g^eat  man.  Tlie  spe- 
cial train  conveying  him  with  hii  family  . 
and  friends  arrived    at    12:10    noon.  , 
Ample  preparations  had  been  made  for 
IMS  reception,  and  as  the  train  neared 
the  ^epot,  the  chime  of  bells,  the  boom- 
Wg  of  cannon,  the  music  of  our  new 
Iwass  band  and  the  juWlant  shouts  of 
llWUsaBds    conspired    to    ren<l*T'  - U*c 
;  reception  a    wonderful    success.    The  i 
•orrespondent  of  the  Albany  Journal,  ? 
who  accompataied  the  priisidential  par- 
ty, Mid,  "At  Little  Falls  took  place  what 
was  pronounced  the  prettiest  brief  re-^ 
ceptfon  that  President  Lincoln  has  re- 
ceived since  he  left  Springfield,  and 
that  pleasantly  attested  that  the  go- 
ahead  ciUzens  of  Little  Falls  wpre  ready 
and  prompt  to  do  all  they  could  in  five 
minutes  to  attest  their  loyalty  to  the  ^ 
pr^ident-elect,  the>  love  of  the  man,  ' 
and  undying  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  jnsti-  ' 
tutioQs  he  is  called  upon  by  the  voice  > 
?of  the  people  to  preserve  and  defend,  u 
A  pilatform  neatly  carpieted  had  been  i 
erected  near  the  railroad  tracks,  but 
I  f«r  reasons  named  before  Mr.  Lincoln  , 
did  not  leave  the  car." 

"Several  hundred  ladies  were  upon  ' 
the  platform  and  as  the  band  played  ^ 
Hail  Columbia,"  they  waved  their  hand- 
kerchieTs  in  unison  and  the  erowd  be-  . 
"\9Vr  irhnnmit  ind-^urrabed  with  lusty  e 
vigor.  The  PHfsident-elect  was  suitably  t 
announced  by  S.  U.  Richmond,  president  s 
of  the  village,  and  responded  in  a  few  j 
words  as  follows:  'I 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen;   I  appear  be-  \  ' 
fore  you  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
greeting  yom,  sayiiig  a  few  words  and 
bidding  you  farewell.    I  can  only  say,  ' 
as  I  have  often  said  before,  that  I  have 
no  speech  to  make  and  no  lime  to  make  j 
one  if  I  had ;  neither  have  I  the  strength 
to  repeat  a  speecb  at  all  the  places  at  i 
which  I  stop,,  even  though  , other  cir-  ;  ' 
cumstances  were  favorable,  ^m  thank-  i  *. 
ful  for  this  opportunity  pf  Seeing  you, 
and  of  allowing  yon  to  see  me.  (Ap^ 
plause). "  And  in  this,  so  far 'as  regards   v  » 
the  ladies,  I  think  1  have  the  best  of  the  . 
bargain.  (Applause).  I  don't  make  that  - 
acknowledgment,  however,  to  the  fpn-|  - 
tlemen.    (Laughtef).    And  now  I  be-7  o 
lieve  I  have  really  made  my  speech  audj  , 
am  ready  tp  bid  ydh  farewell  when  t^ 
train  moves  off."  7 

"Those  who  saw  the  smile  upon  / 
countenance,  wondered  that  that  /  • 
QQUld  be  called  homely,  ^ose  wlv>  /  =1 
his  manly  voice  felt  intuitively  /  k 
was  the  voice  of  an  'honest  mai/  '' 

Pj^bably  there  are  not  a  d/  f, 
sons  now  living  in  this  city 


65  YEARS  AG.  j 

n-  Lincoln's  Journey  to  WasJ  igton  Via 
•  Utica  and  Mohawk  V  ley. 

,te  Sunday's  Utica  Observer- i'*ispatch: 
nd  Few  of  the  present  generation  of 
s-  Uticans  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
on  whose  birthday  will  be  observed  next 
s-  Friday,  paid  a  visit  to  this  city  and 
-1-  made  a  short  speech  here  while  on  his 
rs  way  to  Washington  for  thfe  inaugura- 
in  tion  ceremony  that  was  to  make  him 
te  president. 

Thomas  P.  Ward  of  604  John  street, 
IS  vividly  recalls  the  visit,  remembering 
1-  how  he,  with  thousands  of  others  from 
of  Utica  and  Central  New  York,  went  to 
Id  the  old  railroad  depot  on  Feb.  18,  1861,  | 
1-  to  greet  the  man  who  was  to  lead  the 
■d  nght  against  slavery. 
A I    The  special  train,  which  was  due 
e  here  at  11.35,  arrived  ahead  of  time  by 
[.  some  18  minutes.  It  was  under  charge 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  Priest  As 
-  the  train  hove  in  sight,  it  was  welcom- 
s  ed  by  the  booming  of  cannon— a  sal- 
1  lute  of  34  guns  being  fired.  As  it  thun-  ! 
I  dere^   into   the   depot,   the   immense  j 
I  throng  send  up  a  round  of  cheers  that 
r  made  the  welkin  ring.  |, 
;      Mr.  Lincoln  was  met  by  the  Legisla-  . 
tive  committee,  as  it  had  been  arrang-  ' 
ed  that  the  reception    on  their  part 
should  precede  that  by  this  city.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  however,   preferred  to  defer 
the  former  until  a  later  period,  in  order  ' 
to  save  time.  ! 

The  CoinmittcE~TTt-Tfb'6~'^Ci^\l  '  ^'i-^.^^^^^^J^ 
waiting  on  the  platform  car  provided 
for  the  occasion.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
his  appearance  he  was  greeted  with 
round  after  round  of  enthusiastic  ap-' 
plause.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Committee  of  Keception  by  the  Hon. 
Ales  Hubbell  and  welcomed  in  behalf 
of  the  city  by  the  Hon.  Ward  Hunt. 

Both  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mr. 
Hunt  and  the  response  by  President 
Lincoln  were  very  brief. 

The  train  left  Utica  a  little  ahead  of 
time,  boys  and  men  running  along  after 
the  car  to  get  the  last  view  of  the  pi 
ident-elect    At   Little   Falls  a  gre 
crowd  had  collected  and  as  the  tra 
drew  near,  the  bells  rang  a  welcom 
cannon  were  fired  and  a  brass  band 
struck  up  enlivening  music.   Mr.  Lin 
coin  came  to  the  platform  of  the  c 
and  was  introduced  to  the  multitude 
Mr.  Richmond,  president  of  the  villa 
Mr.  Lincoln  responded  with  much  t 
same  remarks  as  he  gave  here.  Whe 
he  concluded,  applause  loud  and  re 
peated  made  the  welkin  ring  and  thi 
cannon  and  the  bells  and  the  bra 
band  resumed  their  music  as  the  tra 
departed. 


W«         Y<»ry  glad  to  receive  yoidp  letter  aad 
BWfipa^jar  clipping  eoii^arndlag  I*iacola*s  trip  to  I«w  lojfk 
and  Me  stop  at  Xi^ittle  Falls.    We  bave  li^d  &  pliotoststie 
eopysaade  of  the  aewspaper  clipping  aad  we  shall  plaese 
your  letter  la  our  iiHimefi»H.pt  file  conoemiag  the  places 
Mncolo  visited*    We  are  always  glad  to  hmre  infojEmtSoa 
of  tMs  type,  and  we  tiiank  you  very  KSteJi  for  cmlling  tMs 
MstcHPlcal  faet  to  gojt  attentioE* 

XmiT's  Veiy  traly. 


Ziiltreriaii 

S^tM  tlnmln  EattmrnX  Life  foi^ndation 

E.0.  Mi^lvartry 
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Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Mch.  8,  19^5. 


Lincoln  ilatioi.al lif e  Founcation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Gentl  eraen--vVe  f^el  wq  misled  you.  in  sending  yoa  a  clip- 
ping from  a  Vvaterto¥;n  papei  which  contained  excerpts 
from  an  herlcimer  paper  legaraing  tne  allegod  stopping 
of  the  Lincoln  train  at  -^i-QrlciQie r  while  i»ir.  Lincoln  was 
ent'oute  from  opringfield  to  Washington  in  February, 
Ibol.     The  V/atertown  paper  clearly  misinterpreted  the 
article  from  the  --ericiraer  paper,  because  the  address 
quoted  in  the  herkimer  paDer  vvaj  the  one  he  deliieered 
in  Little  Falls,     ihe  ^^erkiner  pa^er  merely  stated  that 
the  Lincoln  train  stopped  at  ^-dricimer  bu.t  did  not  say 
that  he  delivered  an  adaress  tnere .     J-t  did,  however*, 
qiLi)te  the  address  that  ^^r.  Lincoln  delivered  in  Little 
Falls.     The  point  we  raised  was  whether  or  not  the 
Lincoln  train  did   stop  at  --erMiaor ,   and  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  records  to  sabstanxiatQ  the  state- 
ment that  it  did.     To-set  you  right  regarding  the 
stopping  of  the  train  at  -^ittle  Falls,  we  are  endowing 
you  two  clioDings  regarding  it,   one  of  which  we  oublish- 
ed  again  in  the  Little  Falls  Times  a  few  years  ago. 
Please  return  the  clippings. 


we  are 


Thanicing  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter, 


JC:HW 


Very  truly  yours, 

THE  EVEKIIJG  TIMIS 


Msreh  13.  1935 


Little  Falls*  lew  Toipk 
Gentleman; 

Aisaiik  w«  thaak  yoii  for  om&Lng  ms  the  elippiag 
concerning  Lincoln* a  stop  In  Hew  Yor^  State  while  enroute 
from  Springfield  to  1f»«hinetc.n  In  F^braary  1861,    W®  are 
very  roach  interested  In  the  other  clipping  which  you  sent 
us  and  we  are  of  cooree  very  glad  to  add  tMe  inforsatioa 
to  our  file. 

In  the  event  we  mecy  be  able  to  find  scmethiag 
more  cx^ernlng  this  trip,  we  shall  cosHsoaicate  with  yon. 
We  are  v.iry  glad  you  ^oti|^t  this  setter  to  ocir  ett^tioa. 

Tours  very  troly. 


ItihJ^strii^ 

mKitM  Uacola  Actional  Life  yomidatlon 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  -  --  --  --  -  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor. 

Published  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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LINCOLN  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 


With  the  approach  of  summer  and  the  vacation  period, 
one  begins  to  consider  the  scenic  attractions  which  Amer- 
ica has  to  offer.  Possibly  no  single  natural  phenomenon 
has  had  the  magnetic  interest  over  a  period  of  so  many 
years  as  Niagara  Falls. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Niagara.  The  old  Cataract  House  established  in  1814 
has  available  the  old  guest  registers  and  on  a  page  dated 
July  24,  1857,  one  may  find  this  entry: 

"A.  Lincoln  &  Family,  Springfield,  Illinois." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  three  sons:  Robert,  age  fourteen;  Willie, 
age  seven,  and  Tad,  age  four.  That  this  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant occasion  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  evidenced  from  a  letter 
dated  September  20  (1857),  which  she  wrote  to  her  half 
sister,  Emilie  Todd  Helm:  "The  summer  has  so  strange- 
ly and  rapidly  passed  away.  Some  portion  of  it  was  spent 
most  pleasantly  in  traveling  East.  We  visited  Niagara, 
Canada,  New  York,  and  other  points  of  interest." 

While  this  trip  East  was  primarily  a  business  trip  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  when  we  find 
the  Lincoln  family  traveling  with  the  idea  of  pleasure 
and  sight-seeing  in  view  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
Lincoln  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Nearly  ten  years  before  this  visit  of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily Abraham  Lincoln  himself  had  stopped  off  at  Niagara 
on  his  way  home  from  a  speaking  itinerary  in  New 
England.  His  last  engagement  was  in  Boston  on  Friday, 
September  22,  1848,  when  he  spoke  at  a  Whig  rally  held 
in  Tremont  Temple.  The  following  day  he  started  west 
and  stopped  at  Albany.  From  there  he  went  on  to  Niag- 
ara, where  for  the  first  time  evidently  he  looked  upon 
the  wonder  of  the  falls. 

Lincoln  at  various  times  gathered  data  on  several  dif- 
ferent subjects  which  he  worked  into  popular  discussions 
such  as  Temperance,  Law,  Agriculture,  etc.  The  best- 
known  of  his  popular  addresses  was  the  one  on  Dis- 
coveries and  Inventions.  He  usually  returned  to  some 
political  theme,  however,  and  when  he  wrote  to  the  com- 
niiittee  which  had  invited  him  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  on  February  27,  1860,  he  said:  "I  guess  I 
will  make  a  political  speech  of  it." 

Possibly  while  at  Niagara  Falls  he  may  have  made  the 
notes  which  he  planned  to  use  in  a  lecture;  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  observe  in  the  fragmentary  memorandum 
available  the  reaction  of  Lincoln  to  America's  greatest 
natural  wonder. 

FRAGMENT— NOTES  FOR  A  LECTURE 

Physical  Appearance  of  Falls 

"Niagara  Falls!  By  what  mysterious  power  is  it  that 
millions  and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  Niagara  Falls?  There  is  no  mystery 


about  the  thing  itself.  Every  effect  is  just  as  any  intelli- 
gent man,  knowing  the  causes,  would  anticipate  without 
seeing  it.  If  the  water  moving  onward  in  a  great  river 
reaches  a  point  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  jog  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  descent  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  it 
is  plain  the  water  will  have  a  violent  and  continuous 
plunge  at  that  point.  It  is  also  plain,  the  water,  thus 
plunging,  will  foam  and  roar,  and  send  up  a  mist  con- 
tinuously, in  which  last,  during  the  sunshine,  there  will 
be  perpetual  rainbows.  The  mere  physical  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  only  this.  Yet  this  is  really  a  very  small  part  of 
that  world's  wonder." 

Emotional  Appeal  of  Niagara 

"Its  power  to  excite  reflection  and  emotion  is  its  great 
charm.  The  geologist  will  demonstrate  that  the  plunge, 
or  fall,  was  once  at  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  worn  its  way 
back  to  its  present  position;  he  will  ascertain  how  fast 
it  is  wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  determining 
how  long  it  has  been  wearing  back  from  Lake  Ontario, 
and  finally  demonstrate  by  it  that  this  work  is  at  least 
fourteen  thousand  years  old.  A  philosopher  of  a  slightly 
different  turn  will  say,  'Niagara  Falls  is  only  the  lip  of 
the  basin  out  of  which  pours  all  the  surplus  water  which 
rains  down  on  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface.'  He  will  estimate  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  that  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
water  fall  with  their  full  vreight  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  each  minute — thus  exerting  a  force  equal  to 
the  lifting  of  the  same  weight,  through  the  same  space, 
in  the  same  time.  And  then  the  further  reflection  comes 
that  this  vast  amount  of  water,  constantly  pounding 
down,  is  supplied  by  an  equal  amount  constantly  lifted 
up,  by  the  sun;  and  still  he  says,  'If  this  much  is  lifted 
up  for  this  one  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  an  equal  amount  must  be  lifted  up  for 
every  other  equal  space';  and  he  is  overwhelmed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  power  the  sun  is  constantly 
exerting  in  the  quiet  noiseless  operation  of  lifting  water 
up  to  be  rained  down  again." 

Falls  Reveal  Record  of  the  Past 

"But  still  there  is  more.  It  calls  up  the  indefinite  past. 
When  Columbus  first  sought  this  continent — ^when  Christ 
suffered  on  the  cross — when  Moses  led  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea — nay,  even  when  Adam  first  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Maker:  then,  as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring  here. 
The  eyes  of  that  species  of  extinct  giants  whose  bones 
fill  the  mounds  of  America  have  gazed  on  Niagara,  as 
ours  do  now.  Contemporary  with  the  first  race  of  men, 
and  older  than  the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong  and 
fresh  today  as  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth 
and  Mastodon,  so  long  dead  that  fragments  of  their  mon- 
strous bones  alone  testify  that  they  ever  lived,  have 
gazed  on  Niagara — in  that  long,  long  time  never  still  for 
a  single  moment  (never  dried) ,  never  froze,  never  slept, 
never  rested." 


THE   EVENING    TIMES  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1936. 


Little  Falls  Gave  Joyous  Welcome  to 
Lincoln  75  Years  Ago  Today  As  He 
Passed  Thro  On  Way  to  Wasliineton 


7i 


Today  marks  an  anniversary  in  I 
the  annals  of  Little  Falls  worth! 
noting.  It  was  just  75  years  ago, 
February  18,  1861,  that  the  immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln  passed  thro  Little 
Falls  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
assume  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
presidency  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  hours  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. Now,  three  quarters  of  a 
century  afterward,  when  the 
martyred  Lincoln,  growing  in  sta- 
ture with  the  years,  has  been  ac- 
corded the  pre-eminent  place  in 
American  and  world  history  that  is 
rightfully  his,  "it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper"  that  the  community 
should  pause  to  recall  the  notable 
occasion  when  the  people  of  Little 
Falls  had  the  opportunity — an  op- 
portunity of  which  they  took  full 
advantage — to  see  in  the  flesh  the 
m_an  to  whom  the  country  had 
turned  in  its  need  and  who  was  to 
prove  its  savior.  For,  Lincoln  is 
more  than  a  name  in  history — his 
life  and  death,  his  heroic  striving 
and  his  nobility  of  character,  are 
of  the  richest  heritage  of  America, 
a  heritage  to  which  those  in  our 
day  who  believe  that  this  federal 
union,  which  he  saved,  is  still  worth 
fighting  for  and  defending  a-s  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  a  free  people,  can  yet 
turn  for  inspiration,  strength  and 
encouragement. 

Little  Falls,  like  the  other  com.- 
munities  along  the  route  from_ 
Springfiiield  to  Washington,  gave 
the  president  a  rousing  reception. 
Himdreds  of  local  citizens  turned' 
out  for  their  first  glim.pse  of  the 
tall,  kindly  faced  middle-westerner, 
who  was  taking  the  hekn  of  the 
ship  of  state  as  it  steered  into  the 
perilous  seas  of  disunion  and  Civil 
war.  When  the  special  train  stopped 
here,  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  the 
rear  platform  and  was  greeted  by 
the  cheers  of  tlie  assembled  mul- 
titude, the  acclaim  of  the  crowd 
mingling  with  the  boom  of  carmon 
and  the  stirring  music  of  the  bands. 
When  the  welcome  had  subsided, 


Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  briefly  but  feli- 
citously, mingling  with  his  remarks 
a  touch  of  that  homespun  humor 
which  helped  to  buoy  him  up  even 
in  the  most  tnang  crisis. 

Delivered  Many^  Speeches. 

The  trip  from  Springfield,  111., 
started  on  February  11,  1861,  and 
before  leaving  his  liom-C  town  the 
president  delivered  his  now  famous 
farewell  address  to  his  fellow  towns- 
men. The  trahi  reached  In- 
dianapolis the  fu-st  day  and  in  that 
city  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dilivered  an  address  to  the  In- 
diana legislature.  On  the  12th,  the 
train  m_oved  to  Cincimiati,  O.,  where 
another  big  welcome  was  accorded 
the  president.  He  delivei-ed  an 
address  to  the  German  people,  who 
constituted  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  of  Cmcimiati.  On 
February  13th,  the  president's  train 
progressed  as  far  as  Columbus,  O., 
and  in  that  city  he  addressed  the 
state  legislature.  On  the  14th,  it 
m.oved  on  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where 
he  delivered  an  address  to  the  as- 
sembled citizenry.  On  the  15th,  the 
president's  special  reached  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and  another  talk  was  on 
the  program  there.  The  16th 
brought  the  president's  train  into 
New  York  state  and  at  Westfield, 
Chautauqua  county,  where  a  brief  i 
stop  waa  made,  he  greeted  Grace 
Bedell,  a  little  girl  who  had  written 
to  him  about  growing  whiskers.  An 
address  at  Buffalo  and  the  presi- 
dent stayed  there  over  night,  at- 
tending church  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  in  that  city  with  Fonner 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  with 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  also  had  dinner, 

Tlie  next  day  was  the  18th  and 
brought  the  president's  train  into 
the  Mohawk  valley  and  to  Little 
Falls.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a  brief 
talk  at  Utica  and  the  train  did  ipt 
stop  again  uritil  arriving  here.  Its 
next  stop  after  leaving  Little  Falls 
was  at  Fonda,  with  Schenectady 
and  Albany  next.  At  the  state 
capitol  the  president  was  greeted 
by  the  governor  and  the  mayor  of 


Albany  and  addressed  the  New  York 
legislature.  On  the  19th,  the  Lin- 
coln special  aiTived  in  New  York 
city  and  another  address  was  de- 
livered. He  remained  in  New  York 
until  February  21,  going  thence  to 
Philadelphia,  where  oflQcial  greet- 
ings were  again  in  order. 

An  Ominous  Undercurrent 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered 
and  address  in  Independence  hall 
in  Philadelphia,  the  occasion  mark- 
ing the  raising  of  a  flag  over  the 
historic  hall.  Moving  on  to  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  the  president  addressed 
the  Pemisylvania  legislature  and 
replied  to  greetings  extended  by 
Governor  Curtin  of  that  state. 

All  along  the  route  the  new  presi- 
dent had  been  greeted  by  the  peal- 
ing of  beUs,  booming  of  cannon 
the  inspiring  music  of  the  bands 
and  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  the 
citizeniy,  but  miderneath  all  this 
there  ran  the  ominous  and  prophetic 
note  of  assassination.  Having  been 
advised  by  secret  service  agents  of 
a  plot  to  kill  him  while  he  was  in 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  thro 
that  city  secretly  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  arrived  in  Washington 
on  February  the  23d,  1861. 

Four  yeai's  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed followed,  four  long  years  th_at 
tried  all  the  patience,  the  faith  and 
the  greatness  of  Lincoln,  but  four 
years  during  whJch  his  steady  hand 
never  faltered  and  his  mind  and 
heart  were  dedicated  to  the  single 
great  purpose  of  keepmg  the  nation 
united  and  free.  Finally,  Appomatox 
victory  and  peace.  Then  the 
killer's  fiendish  act,  and  martyrdom. 
— and  the  words  of  the  grief-strick- 
en Stanton,  spoken  at  the  bier  of 
Lincoln,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

And  so  it  was  that  in  1865  the 
LincoUi  train  again  passed  thro 
Little  Falls,  but  this  time  it  was 
shrouded  in  silence  and  in  sorrow, 
for  it  was  the  funeral  train,  bearing 
the  remains  of  the  man  who  had 
given  his  life  for  his  countrj',  back 
to  his  old  home  in  Illinois  for  the 
long  and  peaceful  sleep. 
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Lincoln  Relics 
ToBeExhibited 
At  Celebrations 


Many  Groups  to  Observe 
Anniversary  of  Birthday 
at  Events  Tomorrow 


Yaiideiiljerg  Will  Speak 

To  Give  Address  at  National 
Republican  Club  Jubilee 


Numerous  organizations  In  New 
York  City  will  observe  the  127th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  tomorrow  with  exhibition£, 
meetings,  luncheons  and  dinners. 

Among  the  exhibitions  will  be  one 
of  Lincoln  memorabilia  at  the  Hotel 
Lincoln,  Eighth  Avenue  and  P^oity- 
fourth  Street,  under  the  sponsor.ship 
of  the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club. 
This  exhibit  will  include  more  than 
300  items  of  Lincolniana,  valued  at 
$200,000,  and  will  be  officially  opened 
at  3  p.  m.  tomorrow  by  Mayor  P.  H. 
LaGuardia. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
a  gold  watch  given  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  Mary  Todd  In  1841.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  Lincoln  and  Miss  Todd 
quarreled  and  the  watch  was  re- 
turned. Two  weeks  later  he  gave  it 
to  Miss  Mary  N.  Curtis,  of  Louisville, 
who  thirty  years  later  gave  it  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  DeWltt.  Pour  years  ago  Miss  - 
DeWltt  sold  it  to  Joseph  Krushkal,  a  ' 
New  York  furrier,  who  is  its  present 
owner. 

Other  relics  of  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent which  will  be  exhibited  include 
the  gold  pen  with  which  he  signed 
the  '  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a 
copy  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
signed  by  Lincoln;  war  orders,  signed 
by  him;  portraits,  photographs,  let- 
,ters.  boobs  and  newspaper  clippings. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  for  ten  days,  admission  free. 
■  At  the  Pen  and  Brush  Club,  10  East 
(Sixtieth  Street,  will  be  exhibited  to- 
imorrow  nine  incidents  fro^i  the  life 
ijof  Lincoln,  as  pictured  by  ten-ye^r- 
i'Old  bays,  members  of  the  Children's 
[Aid  Society's  Ijower  West  Side  Chll- 
(dren's  Center,  at  219  Sullivan  Street. 
J,    Senator  Arthur       Vandenberg,  cf 


speaker  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Anni- 
versary Lincoln  Dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Club.  Mrs.  George 
B.  Simmons,  of  Marshall,  Mo.,  also 
will  speak. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Union,  1861-'65,  will  hold 
its  annual  luncheon  and  meeting  to 
commemorate  Abraliam  Lincoln  to- 
morrow at  the  Ho.,el  McAlpin,  and 
the  Society  of  Illinois  Women  will 
hold  their  annual  Lincoln  luncheon 
at  the  Astor. 

Misa  Elsie  Ferguson  will  read  ex- 
cerpts from  Lincoln's  addresses  at  a 
tea  to  be  held  tomorrow  at  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club, 
3  West  Fifty-first  Street.  At  6:15 
p.  m.  Cliarles  Laughton,  whose  reclta^ 
tion  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
was  a  feature  of  the  motion  picture 
"Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,"  will  broadcast 
the  address  from  Elstree.  England. 

The  Lincoln  Medal,  awarded  annu- 
ally by  the  General  Organization  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
Ocean  Parkway  and  West  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  to  the  person  who  "has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
City  of  New  York,"  will  be  awarded 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  high  school  to 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Henry  Street,  Settle- 
ment and  Henry  Street  Settlement 
Nursing  Service. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  celebrations  will 
be  held  at  various  playground.'j 
throughout  the  city. 

The  Park  Republican  Club  will  ob- 
serve Lincoln's  Birthday  this  evening 
at  its  quarters.  80  West  Kingsbridge 
Road,  the  Bronx,  with  a  meeting  at 
which  there  will  be  addresses  and  a 
musical  program.  The  speakers  will 
be  Arthur  A.  Ballantine,  former  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Pratt,  former  Representative;  the  Rev. 
William  Lloyd  Imes,  and  Harold  Lord 
Varney.  Jean  Mclntyre  will  recite  a 
poem. 


Lincoln  Plaque 
Merely  a  Mop 
Board  to  N.  Y. 

New   York,   April   15    [Special]. — 
About  three  months  ago  the  52  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Society  of  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Union,  1861-'65,  got  a  revo- 
lutionary idea.    Mrs.  Louise  Ward 
Watkins  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  learned 
that  nobody  ever  had  thought  to  put 
I  up  a  plaque  marking  the  spot  in  New 
j  York  where  Abraham  Lincoln's  body 
jlay  in  state  after  his  assassination. 

So  Mrs.  Watkins  circularized  the 
membership  of  her  society  and  the 
!  money  was  raised.   It  was  to  be  a 
I  bronze  plaque.  Then  somebody  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to   get   in   touch   with   New  York. 
Mayor  Fiorella  La  Guardia  was  ad- 
vised and  he  said,  sure,  they  could 
put  up  their  plaque  in  city  hall,  but 
the  municipal  art  commission  wanted 
it  in  marble.    That  was  satisfactory 
and  the  marble  one  was  ordered. 
The  Appointed  Day  Arrives. 
Yesterday  the  women,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Watkins  of  Pasadena,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Winkler  of  Indianapolis,  the  new 
president  general,  and  others  from 
the  breadth  and  width  of  the  United 
States  descended  upon  New  York.  It 
was  their  big  day. 

Mayor  La  Guardia  was  at  the  ball 
game. 

The  city  administration  had  pro- 
vided no  plaque,  altho  $150  had  been 
deposited  by  the  women  to  pay  for  it 
at  the  administration's  demand,  and 
no  place  had  been  provided  to  put  it. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  the  project. 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  one  woman, 
"we'll  offer  it  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
I'll  wager  we  get  courteous  treat- 
ment there.  Springfield  is  still  an 
American  city." 

Ladies,  It's  a  Pleasure. 

So  offer  it  to  Springfield  they  did. 
Springfield  accepted  with  alacrity. 
Said  Mayor  John  W.  Kapp  in  answer: 

"  We  of  Springfield  will  be  happy  to 
receive  the  tablet.  Honoring  Lincoln 
should  be  encouraged,  especially  in 
these  times.  An  instrument  for  call- 
ing him  to  mind  of  the  passer-by 
should  be  a  welcome  gift  to  any  city." 

[Springfield  is  the  site  of  Lincoln's 
tomb.  Thousands  visit  the  shrine 
every  year.] 

The  denouement  came  later.  The 
city  administration  announced  the, 
reason  for  the  rejection,  of  which  j 
it  had  failed  to  notify  the  ladies,  was 
that  mopping  of  the  plaque  would  rot 
out  the  wooden  pins  with  which  it 
was  to  have  been  set  into  the  floor. 

"Mops!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  la- 
dies. "Mops,  indeed!  The  Jea  of 
mopping  a  Lincoln  plaque  I  " 
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iiarra'.h  f.'  c  :  r  ata.stroplie  and  the 
dark  ^hore.  The  .story  nnut  be 
."^transc,  for  it  w;l!  he  a  .Mr.;.<^rF.: 
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Icy.s  of  l:..tc  li  'ed  not  foro\  rr  bi*. 
But  tliat.  !?c,  ;',  .-etni...  tho  Mc- 

lory  of  niori  lir-"  Abraliam  Lincoln. 
He  -food  bff'HP  tinie.  He  o'.cv- 
.'■l-...du.v.  on;-  i;iM--  ar.d  that  i.s  wl.y 
hn  luc-,  .  :i  T.-.;-,  i.s  wl.y  a  .--toiy 
of  I'iini  r.i.w  -..i  old  or  familiur 
or  worn  of  rravel.  The  R^d  Dra- 
gon Kday  cnr.of  prevail  against 
him. 

In  tl;'..<;  na.-rative  I  h?f.t?  tried  *o 
a.'f c.aiph.^h  twj  c;"id5.---ihr.  fir?t  to 
paiul  with  accuiaci'  and  authentic 
detail  the  .'icne  by  the  nver-side 
V.  hen  L.inroln  came  and,  secondly, 
to  v!.;!ahy.-  thp  Pcek,.-.kill  of  hi.", 
dav  ar.rt  tiii-.c;  a.-,  it  really  wa?.  Ad" 
ni.'tert!s'  ncsc  arc  both  difHculc 
ends  to  achieve. 

Ppck>kill  A  V»la»c  of  3,500  Souls'' 
\\'hen  Lincoln  came  in  "18W/» 
Pee.k.'bhlll  was  a  rural  country  vU- 
In.-e  The  ecn.su.s  of  1860  had  couOt» 

d  3  ^e.0  r'-^idents.  -1861  1.1  a  trou- 
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bled  year  picked  out  of  tui  ouloi.' |  lag,, 

time— "hurrying,   crashing,    .sad.,  loved  v.ila^e  oi 

diatracted  ye^r,"  said  W..:;;  \N'hit-:  i-in.r-,  (o  earh 
man.  "1861"  was  a  year  "that  tud- 1 '-aank!  — i;   wa.-,  \ 

denly  t.ang  by  the  mouths  of  the|  fciviiax  ..  ; 

round-Upped  cannon."  And  siid-l  Local  Depot  .^Ieasu^l•;l  \  II  Ifft 
denly,  in  truth,  m  the  darknci.s,  atj      in  186I  thu  Hudson  Ri'- i.t  Kc;".- 

4:30  on  the  morning  of  April  12. j  road  wa.s  onlv  t'.'.  elve  year.-  old.  Tliei 

1861,    General    Beauregard    opened i  first  train  came  through  fiorn  New' 

fire   witfi  30   heavy   guu^^    and    17'  York    to   Peek:,k;]l    on  Septembe,-| 

mortars   on   Fon   Sumter  in    the!  20,  1849/"  Tn  1349  tlie  iir.st  rail.oad 

harbor  of  Charleston,   S.   C.   The!  stalioa  fca.s  a  f;rlm\,  woodm  .hack; 

•tark  event  of  war  was  read  thatl  measuLiri^  1?  x  H  feet.  One  \en-! 

day  In  Peekskiil  and  all  the  hillsl  4ures/he  guess  that  the  pas.'en^er.s ' 
and  valleys  roundabout.  j 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  Lincoln  Jon"'\p, 
spoke  in  Peekskiil,  on  February  19.'  upon  uTT.  li  .Mjraham''lJncoln  look- 
He  wa6  here  Ave  mh.,it^s-perhaps|  ^  ^Ael^e  years  later.  A^  we  glean' 
ten — that  IS  all.  But  those  minutes  ,  ,  , 
were  action  flUed  and  mu.t  live  in;  '"^  ^'"""'"''^ 

I  sender   station    of    Lincoln's  time 


^BDlflained.  It  !.s  now  nr.  old  cus- 
ipm"^J3u:  v,ag  not  •!.(•  .sia  ion 


local  hUtory.  i 
How  seemed  Peekskiil  and  the 
villagers  on  the  day  that  Lincoln's] 
train  thru&t  around  the  rocky  bend] 
at   Anthony's    Nose    and  rumbled! 


had  at  first  b€cn  a  freight  .station  j 
on  Centre  dcxk  and  was  moved  t.,' 
replace  the  12  x  14  strurtu:e  whieii' 
proved  to  be  too  rmall.  It  al.o  ap 


v;ith  a  deep  and  reb.iunding  echoj  pears  that  th,e  Lincoln  .si.vi  .n  of 
over  the  bridge  at  the  creek?  And  I86I  wa£  destroyed  by  fire  .on.e-' 
the     train    whistle     echoed -old'  time,  after   1380.    It  v 


joeaU' d 


familiar   sound— across   the   bridge    abo/t  where  the  present-day  freicl 


and  along  the  dark  wooded  shore 

v..  One  gingerly  approache.s  the  ta.sk 
of  ^escribing  Peekskiil  In  1861.  The 
r^rds  are  only  fragmentary  and 
ni»tter-of-fact.  It  would  not  be  his- 

i  Cory  to  Idealize  an  old  village  in 
rosx  hues  and  an  optimum  of 

I  beauty.  There  are  usually  two  sides. 

w  And  there  were  two  versions  of 
Peekskiil  in  1861.  for  it  was  a  vU- 


Jtjrtlon  stands.  In  the  year  tii.i 
"^ucoln  came,  the  telegraph  -.v  a  .■ 
twelve  years  old.  Tlie  rlr=;t  te!e- 
line  wa.s  Installed  in  PecK.-- 
kiii  ili^l849  on  condition  that  th( 
polM;'te'""pen*d  and  painted  " 

In  *i661"  the  V.-'  e'ts  were  dark  a: 
nl^t  under  the  -.preading  elm  and 
shade  trees;  and  somber  in  a  t...; - 


An  ov.tlon  from  neighbor,,  a/Ur  the  nomlnaUn,  convention 
sltowing:  Lincoln's  Sprlnyfieid  hgjtM. 


.  tatUo  blending  of  massive  shadow.-, 
Lljnd  areas  of  flickering  gaslight.  In 
f"166l"  gaslight  and  gas  lamps  were 
only  five  ycar«  old.  Gas  waj  Intro- 
'  duced  In  1856  and  at  flrst  was  very 
aureliable.  The  pipe  lines  were  laid 

4pii0^1855  and  lamp  standards  placed 
ton  the  corners  In  the  business  sec- 
tion. The  lamps  were  at  first  Ig-j 
nlted  at  dusk  and  extinguished  a  ' 
dawn  by  Stephen  Williams.  Pound- 1 
m&ster  and  LampUghter,  wlio  Ii-' 
bored  for  the  sum  of  seven  duli  ,r.J 
a  week.  I 
When  Abraham  Uncoln  came  t  J 
PeeitskiJl       the  Winter  of  "  1861,  I 

^^■^^0§Age  was  a  rural  comman- 
ds' 'er  'Clcneral  Delivery"  as  the 
channel  of  mall  ser\lce.  Fret  nuni 
deliveries  on  a  national  scale,  par- 
ticularly In   large  cities,   was  es- 

j  tabllshed  in  1863. 

,  As  one  sees  it  now  there  were  no 
"umth-  Dor  any  kind  of  commun- 
Uy  planning  m  PetlUKill  We  ar. 
[not  called  upon  to  Iniagme  ai.> 
I  thing  In  the  light  of  the  following 
j  description  by^  a  writer  of  1853.  He 
[  describes  a  rear  view  between  Nel- 
son Avenue  and  Division  auen: 

Here  stretches  before  the  t>e  a; 
pcene  beggaring  description.  Each! 
building  fronting  on  the  street  has 
hitched  to  Its  rear  a  small  irregular 
appendage,  resembling  the  helm  ofl 
a  boat  or  the  tail  of  a  kite.  These,' 
piled  together  in  a  co-mingling  ^ 
maas,  surrounded  by  rubbish  in' 
quantities  Inconceivable,  and  with! 
a  background  diversified  by  rickety  ^ 
fences  and  swine's  habitations,  have 
an  effect  Indescribably  wonderful. 

."The  side  of  the  hill  directly  back 
of  the  row  ig  also  divided  Into  a 
very  mimathematical  figure,  by 
nces  whose  direction  the  com- 
iss  has  not  been  able  to  discover, 
dutifully  Interspersed  with  the 
nes  of  the  giunting  tribe,  and 
here  and  there  an  affrighted  locat- 
ing lutle  tree  which  seems  as  If  It 
liad  stopped  growing  for  fear  Its 
i'>'n nnd  stature  might  exceed 
'^h->:c  of  its  .sunoundings." 


In  the  decade  of  1H60-1860  Peeks- 
kill,  then,  had  backyard  pig-stys  In 
the  business    section    and  quaint 
pens  "of  the  grunting  tribe."  The 
streets   were    of    gravel  surfacing, 
packed    hard    by    the  Iron-shod 
!  wheels   of  stage  and   wagon  Tlie 
'  streets  were  dusty  in  Summe.-,  be- 
i  fore     the     Imiovatlon     of  water 
i  sprinkling.  The  du:,t  rose  in  little 
I  gray   clouds   under   the   hoo\es  of 
horses  and  yoked  cattle.  It  lay  gray 
In  a  powdered  nim  upon  the  ir- 
regular,   sagging,    sidewalk  sheds 
over  the  sidewalk  in  iront  of  many 
stores.  Patches  of  shade  were  be-' 
ncath  the   sheds  where  were  dis-| 
played   fruits  and  vegeUbles  from! 
the  farms  of  Putnam  and  West- 
chester, j 

And  what  did  the  farmers  bring! 
to  the  Pecksklll  stores?  I   look  at 
a   Putii.i.-n  dlar\    of   1861;   it  is  a 
kind  of  .sampling: 

"To  Henry  Jones: 

2  Bushels  oats— "(.SO 

3  Busliels  rye— $1  75 
6  Bu.,hcls  wheat       25c  a  bushel- 
Si. 50 

85  Lbs  butter  Ji  20c  a  lb.— »17.00 
5  Cords  of  wood  €!  $1.75  a  cord— 


I     nccei\(d  payment  In  full. 
I  William  J.  Brlggs  ' 

I  Feb.  19,  -A  Clear,  Pleasant  Day" 
Th\r.  youthful  farmer  of  Cano- 
pu.'^  Valley  came  In  a  rumbling 
"bo.xwagon"  with  others  to  hear 
Miicoln  on  the  "clear,  pleasant  day" 
of  p-ebruary  19,  3861  "in  the  fore- 
noon." He  was  but  one  of  hundreds 
from  all  the  farms  of  this  rural  re- 1 
gion.  ; 

The  village  streets  presented.  In' 
fine,  not  an  ugly  scene,  but  werej 
rural  In  the  tranquil  hours.  The! 
day  after  Lincoln  came  the  streets' 
and  the  shed  were  white  la  a  new 
fallen  snow.  So  we  have  read  In  a 
^'^^m  diajy  of  1861,  of  soft  anow 
falling  and'a  dark  Utfid  of 

In  "Wl"  thara  wer*  no 


numerous  hitching  post*  wira  AlflM 
the  curbs  and  slanting  futtwirf 
cobblestone.    Often    horses  pawed 

holes  in  the   earth  by  the  wooden 

hitching  posL.s.  The  holes  were 
filled  with  ashe.s  or  crushed  clam 
and  oyster  shelis. 

Our  record  h.is  been,  In  brief 
part,  a  study  tr,.;!.  ;;.e  map  of  P 
W.  Beers,  A.  n.  k.Us  and  G.  O 
Soule,  p.iblishe-        lasT,  This  map 


of  a^'tu.nl  sur.( 
1    'Vf  V,  !-,  i.iide 
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•f  Pr-ksklll  wa.'-,! 
'ears  before! 
■  s;  .T)i    .  ri'her  ("lose 

(  ■*'    OM-    '..Tvr.-i  ri', 
!•  ■  -nap  rivrx-  n  pond  In 
l'"i.:K!fd  :.iy  I  livisioa  an.), 
-  >i  Streecs  i 

■  ■      .M  iK-:i      F  vtream.' 

'     '  -i  .■■■'  ■lit  wli/Te . 

^  ■     '  ■  :  tank's  and  . 

:'tie  I. 1st  nf  Ma-| 
i'":e  !VM,s  another] 
I     tannery  e«st  of  if         k.  :!,ir  s  pond  i 
•     and  a   third  clos,.  i-,v  on   the  eas'  ' 
!     Mde  of  Ccuivr  s-.irc   ,  now  Central! 
:     -^^cnur...  T!.i--  was  in  "1861"  an  im-l 
I     portan'    strn-t.    Onr    record  staf.esi 
I     that  on  Centr,')!  Wnme  the  throw-; 
,     iv.g  power  .-,f  the   Peek.sklU  Water! 
!     Svstem  wa..  flr^t  te-ted  on  October! 
22.  1875.  I 
An  exodus  f],.;r.  Cen;rp  Street  ser' 
ttiien  in  1874  the  Raih-oad  mo\  -  ■ 
ed    the   locatr.n   of   the  pass.nger' 
^!:.^lon  from  Water  Stifct  and  Cen-i 
tre  Sireet  to  Uie  present-dnV  Rai!-' 
i-ad  Avenue  loc.ition.  Tliat  chan«f^ 
•'f  R.R.  station  .site  was  made,  then.j 
thirteen  year,^  after  "1861,"  the  year! 
of   Lincoln.   Farniiand    find   "daisy  | 
littered  ."lelii.- '   n  ,-rc  .south  of  Hua-i 
^'     .■Svrnue  :n  lf;(31  with  only  occa-' 
slonal   hou>f-    ;;t    a    rural  count'-yj 
scene.  '  | 

But  time  presses,    and  there  Isj 
another   piruire    of  Peekskill— old 
village  of  contra-^ts.  This  picture  i.^, 
ai.NO  out  of  1853  and  Is  from  thfi 
pen  of  a  Irx-a!  newspaper  editor:  j 
"The  beauties  of  our  village  strike 
not  only  the   c->e,  to  which  th^y' 
have  become  f.'innliai ued,  but  im-i 
press  also  the  stranger  with  a  sen.se 
of  their  loveliness.  The  well-propor- 
Uoned  number  of  shade  trees  In- 
ttrspersed   through   its  entire  ex- 
tent and  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  pervading  that 
portion    of    the    village— le.ss  the 
scene  of  business— render  It  agree- 
able either  for  permanent  residence 
or  for  Summer  retreat." 

"Its    prosperity    is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  manufacture  of  Iron 
ware  so   extensively   pursued,  and 
the    consequent    number    of  me- 
chanics.   The    country    trade  has 
been  considerably   lessened  by  the 
construction  of  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road (through  Putnam^  cutting  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  country  for- 
inerly  coming  here,  for  a  market 
for  Its  products.  But  still  busineco 
la  prosperous,  and  every  vocation 
reaps  its  yearly  harvest.  Pme  man-' 
Slons  constantly  building  attest  tne 
proBperlty  of  our  ciUaens  and  the 
attractions  of  tb«  place." 


The  depot  at  Springfield, 

Excitement  in  Lincoln  Campaign 
There  wm  an  excitement  In  the 
Lincoln  campaign  of  1860.  PeeksklU 
took  politics  seriously,  with  all  ilic 
paMioQ  of  grass  roots  and  cracker 
barrels.  An  unrest  gathered   since i 
May  It,  IMO,  when  the  Republican! 
Ohloago    Convention  nominated 
Uocoln  for  President  on  the  third 
ballot.  It  was  climaxed  In  the  Na-< 
tlonal  balloting  of  November  6th.  j 
The  wild  storm  began  to  beat  now 
upon  the  towering  Lincoln,  and  In 
fact  had  long  been  sweeping  upon  j 
him.  The    familiar  solemn  dread! 
in  hearts  of  the  people  was  moving 
before  the  holocaust.  In  Peeksklll 
meetings  were  held   In  Simpson's 
Hall,  later  called  Labor  Hall.  Lin- 
coln's   supporters   were  numerous 
and  wera  led  by  two  eloquent  young 
lawyers,  both  recent  gruduates  of 
Yale,— James    W.    Husted  and 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

In  tha  Lincoln  campaign  of  1860 
Husted  was  27  years  of  age.  He  had 
bean  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1857 
at  the  age  of  2i.  Depew  was  26  In 
lUO  and  a  lawyer  since  1858,  also 
at  the  age  of  24.  Husted,  a  natural 
orator,  roused  the  villagers  with 
swift  eloquence  and  marshalled  the 
last  grand  Lincoln  parade  through 
the  dusty  village  streets.  Depew, 
too,  gave  oratorical  promise  which 
In  later  years  brought  him  nation- 
al fame.  Once,  in  1860,  while  speak- 
ing from  a  platform  opposite  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  he  stirred  the  ire  of 
his  father,  Isaac,  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat. 

Lincoln's  supporters  called  them- 
selves "The  Wide  Awake  Club, "  and 
kindled  the  once  tranquil  hours 
with  the  sound  of  parades  and 
marching  music.  Nor  were  the 
Democrats  idle.  One  Democratic 
parade  featured  a  Temple  of  Lib- 
erty mounted  on  a  wagon  in  the 
bright  trappings  of  color.  In  the 
•Temple"  rode  a  "Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty," wand  in  hand.  Both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  organised 
some  night  parades.  ^art|a|  VWH^ 


and  tha  amoka  of  torches  fell  away 
together  in  the  fantastic  shadows. 
The  paraders  of  both  parties  wore 
uniforms  of  oilclotli  representing 
Scotch  cap  and  cape.  And  the 
oiarchers,  as  a  slgn^of  utter  sin- 
cerity, accused  each  %her  of  smug- 
gling over-grown  bdys  into  the 
ranks  to  give  an  Ampressum  of 
n;imbers.  4 

Ba^  U'^Vm  -lMeaj|^ campaign  'OT' 
1860  aeemed  vigorous^  Itbecame  as  a 
sertnadt  in  the  grim  flood  tide  of 
Civil  War  which  began  to  flow  on 
April  la,  1861— a  few  weeks  after 
Lincoln 'a  visit  here.  Then  a  ma^s 
meeting  was  called  and  held  at 
once  In  Simpson's  Hall.  For  a  re- 
'port  of  this  tense  meeting  our 
narrative  turns  to  an  eye-witness 
'and  historian, — the  able  Stephen  D. 
Horton,— who  later  became  Presi- 
dent cd  Peekskill,  in  1875,  and  nt 
different  times  served  a  total  of  12 
distinguished  years.  Tlie  report: 

"The  large  room  was  packed, 
every  seat  on  the  floor  and  plat- 
form being  filled,  with  men  stand- 
ing up  and  everyone,  without  ex- 
ception, eager  and  expectant.  The 
venerable  Charles  Lee  presided.  No 
one  questioned  his  patrlotLsm,  but 
his  opening  address  was  something 
of  a  disappointment.  He  counselled 
moderation  and  conservatism.  The 
kindly  old  gentleman  foresaw  the 
horrors  of  civil  strife  and  shrank 
from  Its  possibilities.  Speeches  were 
called  for.  Daniel  Clark  Brlggs 
came  forward  and  delivered  an  im- 
passioned address,  full  of  much 
sound  sense  and  a  little  bimconibe 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  un- 
der his  Inspiring  personality  rose  to 
fever  heat.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
James  Hart  Curry,  then  In  the 
prime  of  life,  a  ready  speaker  and 
red-hot  Repulrilcan.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  surgeon  of  the  16th 
N.  Y.  S.  M.,  with  the  rank  of  Ma- 
jor. I  note  in  passing  that  be  was 
the  father  of  Dr.  Stautoa  Curry, 
named  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  fieere- 

unr  of  wnfe  mm 


after.<Iln»r  aptOic^ip^ihtr 
occasion  he  wtpMied  Ita  prvvlous 

eflTorts.  There  were  some  other 

speakers  whose  names  I  cannot  Just 
now  retail. 

$1,100  Raised  at  Mass  Meeting 

"At  the  close  of  the  meeting  con- 
tributions were  called  for,  to  which 
there  was  a  hearty  and  generous 
response.  The  Chairman  gave  $50, 
John  W.  Hail  a  like  amount.  Pentz 
and  Palmer,  then  proprietors  of 
tlie  Eagle  Hotel,  the  same;  me.m-i 
while  the  audience  checrtd  as  the! 
figures  were  announced.  William 
Rufu.s  Ncl.son  Jumped  up  and  said:! 

'I  will  present  a  .sword,  belt  audi 
sa.'^h  to  tilt'  Capt.iin  of  the  fir.-tl 
ron-.,i.-,nv  Th\s  was  the  .-i?nal  for 
another  tuubuisr.  Tliis  piize  wa.sl 
secured  oy  ihe  late  Benjamin  R,j 
Simpklrj  His  lleute!-,;,r.-s  were  hi.s! 
brotl'.er.  C  V.  SLmpkin.s  ;ir,d  Salyerl 
Pettitt.  ,lohn  Hancock  v,  ,is  Orderli  j 
Sergcani. 

"Some'lrin^   like    eleven  hundred 
dollars  were  subbcnbed   in  a  few 
minutes.    Thus   did    Peek.skill  aud| 
her    citizens    resjv.nd    to    the   de- 1 
mand.s   mnde    up^'ii    •.hem    at  that! 
date.    It   i.s  inipo,s,sibIe    !o  describe 
the    appreheniion     a  n  d  aiuicLj 
wiiuh   prevailed    K'.in»  can  realize 
t]-.e    heartaches    endured    by  the 
noble  whT.s  mothers  who  saw 

husbai,d,<;  aijf!  depart  for  the 

.sepp.r  of  cMi.fl;,';,  hitter  the 

'■111'?  yet  iiow  uiiccaiplalnlngly 
were  tho,'-r  ;.acritires  made.  Many 
a  ;-,ii.-^i)and,  many  a  .son  never  re- 
tnriied  .o  pree'  again  ihe  lovW 
ones  at  l.i.ime  ' 

Liiuoln  BcKl.is  Ills  Journey 
A  I.  w  weeks  before  this  Peeks- 
kiU  nia.s.s  ineetiiii,'.  In  April,  Abra- 
ham Lincuin  ,s'ood,  on  the  raw 
Monciay  morning  of  February  11, 
1861,  on  a  trim  ijlatfonn  in  Spring- 
field, HI  As,  he  now  says  farewell 
to  neighbors  and  friends,  our  presr 
et  record  entrain,s  with  him.  He 
reached  Peekslilll  eight  days  later. 
At  SprlngOeld  he  closed  his  fare* 
well: 

"I  feel  that  T  cannot  succeed 
without  the  same  Divine  aid  which 
sustained  him  (Washington).  In 
the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place 
my  reliance  for  support,  and  J 
hope  you,  my  friends,  will  pray 
that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  As- 
sistance, without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is 
certain.  Again  I  bid  you  all  an  af- 
fectionate farewell." 

The  train  left  the  fioringfleld 
station  and  weepuig  neip-hbors.  And 
there  was  much  agitation  because 
of  a  rumor  of  criminal  plots.  Es-- 
peclally  was  Col.  Seward  and  Gen- 
eral Scott,  In  Washington,  disturb- 
ed. CoL  Seward  rode  with  Lincoln. 
Before  the  Journey  ended  the  Al- 
bai^  Evening  Jomnal  printed  a 
detailed  account  of  a  criminal  con- 
«jlracy.  Ttie  New  York  Times  re- 

ibiifr- yspoin,  ^n  or- 


Washington  tncofDito  ffwiv^  a»7f 
later— from  Harrteburg;  IHu.  a(a  th» 
early  morning  of  Saturday.  Jfebru- 

ary  23,  18C1.  This  ftnal  part  of  the 

jounuy  AM?-,  made  from  Harrisburj 

But  ;he  trrun  sped  now  on  Moo- 
day  inoining,  February  11th,  across 
the  Wir.tti-  farmlands  of  Illinois; 
The  fir5l  .su  were  Decatur  and 
Tolona  and  the  fair  larm  scenes  of 
his  youth.  Lincoln  was  raised  Uf 
farm  work  at  wiiirh  he  had  con- 
tinued until  he  v  af,  t'.venty-two.  At 
twenty-one  he  liad  come  to  Illi- 
nois and  pa.ssed  the  first  year  In 
Macoa  County.  Tlni.s  eariy  In  the 
day  came  a  reporter's  di.->ijaicli: 

'In  Macon  County,  where  he  liv- 
ed In  1830,  a  large  gathering  of  old 
inhabit.Tni f.u'mers  for  the  most 
part,  clad  in  tlie  rougl\es;  garb,  but 
showing  ;  ii.it  renncmenl  of  soul 
which  bflons.s  to  this  sturdy  raj^ 
of  woricci.T,  ut  rr  v.;uting  at  llie  sta-4 
tion  to  greet  their  friend,  and  give 
him  the  eniouraging  word  which 
strengther.s  tiie  heiiri.  At  the  .small 
stations  aloni;  rhe  route  nr.e  saw 
groups  of  .sadflie  horses,  a  score  or 
more  m  nnmbpr.  who  h,id  brought 
their  masters  from  Ion?  distances 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  At  tlie  sir.nli,  iincouih 
school h.iMse.",  flags,  rtiric  m  nip.ter- 
ia!,  but  all  bcarint;  the  .-'..w-^  smd 
stripes,  .'^h''a\p(l  that  a  c  ii^mon 
feehng  moved  all  cla.^-i.^  A;:d  so 
the  tram  .  ped  aloi.g,  foil.-',  by 
ilie  i,e,.r!y  b!.vMt;Q'-  of  nr.  honest 
people." 

Indiar.apnli.s;  Monday  P.  M.,  Feb- 
ruary 11— thirty-four  puns  boom- 
ed. A  va.st  crowd  m.llfd  aoout  the 
station  a,  I.:!;coln  ur.d  Governor 
Morton  shok  h;.ud  =  .  The  Pre.si- 
dent-dect  was  clii\e:i  to  a  i-.oiel  in 
a  canlape  dr.uMt  by  fo:,r  white 
rior."Cs.  'In    sa.o     i -p.i  r  jx'r- 

mit.<:  only   :  I:       cm  erpt.-:  i 

•'What  m.\--crrH.-  ri?r.'  ;o  iolay 
the  tiTanr  coi'jti-rred  on  a  dis- 
trict of  count rv  with  its  people  by 
merely  calling  it  a  State?" 

Cincinn.iti:  Tuevlay  A.  M.,  Feb- 
ruary 12tli  Enroute  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  I'le  said:  ihxcerpt) 

"I  finy  to  v.'ii  that  the  power 
entrusted  !o  im*  .shall  be  exercised 
as  perfectly  to  protect  the  rights 
of  your  ufit^i.lxirs  acro-.s  the  river 
Of  of  \o\ir  owp.  ■' 

A   voitc  {.r.cd  '-'Ut.        .^i,  ^, 
"May  the  ruler.-,  be   p.s  rislu  a.sl 
the  people."  j 
LlnroiTi   answered.  ! 
^    '  Yes,  and  let  mc  t-^U  you,  'f  thcj 
I  people    remriin    rigly.     your  i)ublic' 
men  c;in  nrvcr  beti  a  .-  vo;:.  If  I.  li'. ' 
my    l^rjpf   connec:ion    with  public 
I  affairs,  sh:.:l   be  wieked  or  foolisn, 
[and  if  you  remain  true  luul  honest, 
jyou  cani.ot,       betrayed  ' 
I    Cmi  inn.i! i :   Tuesday   P    M,  Feo. 
L  ^o^.^t  crowd  forced  tlie  tiain 


12i!i  - 

to  .stop  bcforp  K  reached  the  ila- 
!  ti-^ii.  Lii  .oli    -.  'uld  not  alight  un- 


lan»  to  the  depot.  The  mayor,  m 
^a>arouche  drawn  by  tlx  white, 
rJit-ses.  escorted  him  to  the  Burnet] 
hj^use,  followed  by  a  cavalcade.  A 
band  struck  up  "Hall  Columbia" 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  as 
?uicoln  entered  the  hotel.  A  crowd 
li^  the  street  continued  clamoring 
until  the  President-elect  appeared 
on  the  hotel  balcony.  He  said:  lex- 
cejipt) 

'"We  mesui  to  recogirize  and  bear 
In'  mind  always  that  you  have  as 
^d    hearts    in   your    bosoms  n» 
ot  ter  people,  or  as    we  claim  to 
ihtfre,  and  to  treat  you  accordingly: 
iin  reference  to  sectional  and  poh-: 
I         diflerences) . " 
1    i^olumbus:    Weane..d;.y,  F.^bruary' 
1  IJia— Governor    Deuniscn  esjorted 
Lincoln  to  the  Stat^  Hoir^e  where 
th«  Legislature  wa.'s  m  special  ses- , 
Lia*!.    Lieutenant -Gov  eirior  Kirk; 
Uv?lcomed    Uncoln     \-.ho     replied -.i 
1  ^^cerpt)  i 
turn,  then,  and  Ioo'k;   to  the. 
Aaierlcan  people  and  to  that  God, 
who  haa  never  forsaken  them,"  andj 
"Patience  and  a  reliance  on  that' 
God   who  has  never  lorsa.-cca  th:si 
people."  During  the  e\ening  of  thr>| 
day  Lincoln   received  news  of  the^ 
p^ftceful  counting  of  electoral  votes 
at  Washington.  , 
Pittsburg:  Taursday,  Feb.  Hth— i 
iEu  route  at  Stetibci.- Hit ■  (excerpt.  , 

who  Jm^  i'<-        J'-^-'^"  ^^'  l 

should  alf  be  U.M.d  by  a  nuoority. 
|ul  the  American  pr> T"-"  i 
I  ■\;.jf^&]o:  Saf.ird..;-,  Feb.  Itit..- 
'A  va..t  throng  vo.an.g  at  the  sta 
tlon-Lincoln  and  Milliard  Fillmore 
reached  the  carnape  witli  difficulty.] 
Li  icoln  raid:  (e-;ce:-pt*  i 
••Stand  up  -j  '.'oi-'  sober  coi.v.c-| 
tictjs  of  ngh-,  ■-.  your  obligalu.i.s; 
to  the  Constitution."  and 

•I  trust  in   thai  Supreme  Bein^ 
who  has  never  forsaken  thi.-:  f.ivor- ] 
ed  land."   Sunday.  Feb.   17th,  was; 
sp<  r.',  in  ButTalo. 
I    Kn     route    M'-'nchiy.    Frb  IBt.,"^ 
iKoi  r, ester.    Syr:.fu:e,    Utica    B:;.  f. 
'  au.irc'  v.-;.   A-   Syiav  ;^c  ten  i*--'-^ 
ar.d  ■  people   nailed    abenit    a  !'.."-. 
^draped  pl-:forn'.  surmoun-ri  ov 
i  live  easlc.  At  Utiea  a  State  L.  g:^-\ 
{  i:,t    e     Coninnttee    met    the    tra::; ' 
.k>nc    t;.:r,y-lour  g'Jn.s  boomed  .vc;a;;. , 
I  in  s.-.lute.  I 
Aib.-iuy.  Monday,  Feb.  13in— G.-- 
ernc-  Kdwia  D.  Morgan  Tveloomie.: 
'Lincoln  from  the  Capitol  ixir.-h 
j  great  muliitude  of  people  .;.iiia-.. 
jthe  stree..-.  about  the  Cappol  I., 
ier.  in  the  packed  A.-.semb!y  (a.-, 
|l>*r,  Lincoln  responded  to  a  spe. 
I  of  welcome  by  Senator  Colvm.  I 
'coin  said;  (excerpt) 

"It  l.'.  true  that,  while  1  hold  my- 
self  Without   mock    mode.sty.   t  h  e 
humblest    of    all    individuals  who 
have  tvcr  been  elected  President  of  i 
the  United  SUtes,  I  have  a  yet  [ 
more  difficult  taslc  to  perform  than] 
anyone  of  them  has  ever  encount-  j 
ered." 


set  oir .  uuQmikt— oia  noi  rise,  ua 
this  >umey.  The  Mayor  of  Troy 
expresstd  It: 

"I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city, 
not  as  a  partisan,  not  as  a  politi- 
cian, nor  as  the  representative  of 
any  particular  political  platform  or 
dogma,  but  as  the  Chief  r.\ectitivp 
of  tlarty  millions  of  tree  and  in- 
telligent people." 

Tuesday;  February  19th.  en  route. 
Hudson— A  brief  addres: -Pough- 
keepsie.  Here  Lmeola  said:  (ex- 
cerpt) 

"I  ca:i  rely  upon  you,  a.al  upon 
U;;  people  of  the  country,  and  with 


Lincoln  enters  ^Vashinrton  FeBlinidj  23,  IMl,  four  days 
after  leavini;  Pc 


their  sustaining  li.inds  I  think  that 
I  shall  not  fail  in  carryirig  the 
ship  of  state  through  the  storm." 
Pishklll,  a  brie;  address. 

Lincoln  .Arrives  at  Prckskill 
Pcek.skil]:    Tuesday,    Feb.    lOih - 
A  committee  on  niTangci.-,LiU.s  had, 
prepared   the   minutiae   1,1   tlie   re- 1 
crption.   The  Hun.  Wilham  Nelsnn.i 
former  Congre.sanian  ;.nd  ( 1  ilc.ifruo 
of  Lincoln,  was  .selocicd   to  lepre-! 
sent  the  corporate  authorities,  and  I 
the  people  of  Peck.skill.  T1il<  dis-' 
tingulfihed   lawyer  ,iiid   leg -.huor 
had    been   ndmitted  to  ihe  bur  in 
1807.  In  1815  he  was  ..ppouvfcl  Dis- ' 
trict     At:orncy     for     Wcsf-he.sLer, ' 
Rockland  and  Pirnam  f;-.i:i:: .p..  in 
1819-20  he   va.s  a  mcnibrr    „f  n-.e', 
State   A.^.sembly  and   \v;i=;   a  Statei 
Senator  from  1824  t<i  18j7.  Uc  wm.s: 
District    Attornny    for   Wctclic:  ;rr: 
froin  Feb,  21,    1822  until  Scpr    27. j 
1844.  con.Mdercd  to  be  a  record  In- 
the  thirlictii  and   thirt\-ri;-  t  Con-' 
grefses— from  1847  to  I8:M -he  rep- | 
resented  this  congressional l  dMnct.' 
and    .<;crved    with    Mr.    1  in.^^l:!  in 
1847-1849,    In     rlie    0. 1., .s  iiR.y 
were  ppi.v.u,,.!  friend,''.  ; 

When   the  special   tram  rumblpd' 
to  a  slow  j:'op      Peekskill  on  Feb-' 
ruary  h).  lF.i3!    the  excited  vill;u;er,' 
ana  farm  people,  men  and  women, 
set  up  a  rou,'<ing.  cheering  demon- 
stration .if  wplconi?.  Oi.o  know,-,  ofi 
this   cordiaJ,  flowing   ■ipp!,ui<e  be-! 
cause   the    Prc.5ident-elpcf  referred! 
to  it  In  his  brief  addre-v  ' 

It  must  be  said  at  this  poii,t  th.it! 
our  narrative  is  not  ima^itv.'.ve  or 
stage-set   hi    ;>ny  detiMl.  Lmcoln'.s 
visit  is  too  real  lor  that    We  sliallj 
not.  tlierpfore,  attempt   t  1  dc.vcribe 
the  great    gaihenng  ot    people  or 
picture  the  olderly  NL-L.^n  -he  v,  as 
77— or  the  immortal  I  i!icoln.  His- 
tory ]-.as  tried  to  describe  Lincoln. 
He  stood  six  feet  four  inches,  and 
weighed    about    180    pounds.  His 
hair  wa-,  coarse  and  black  and  his, 
eyes  were    pray.   AiK<n:  him  wa.s  hi 
invst'.c  quality  ai  d  a  beauty  of  rug-' 
ged  fare  which  s-^emcd  in  contrast 
with  a  ,^hock  of  unruly  black  hulr 
and  gaunt  frame.  He  gave  rn  ovcr- 
whelmins    Imnn.s.sion    of  physical 
ar-d   mornl  strj-;  >;th 


As  the  special  train  cr.me  to  a 
slop,  there  was  a  swift  'drummln:!" 
or  testing  of  the  train  wheels  b-- 
hammering.  At  the  samp  time,  jl 
was  the  custom  to  examine  the 
"journals"  for  •hot-boxe.'."  This 
was  a  railroad  rule  of  the  period, 
and  it  Is  a  foregone  conclu.-.ion  that 
both  these  mandatory  services 
were  with  speed  given  the  Lincoln 
'special  train. 

Accordijig  to  the  hiit-orian  Ste- 
phen D.  Horton.  an  eye-witi.es.:. 
the  conductor  was  Joseph  Hud.'on. 
(Thia  gentleman,  a  resident  of 
Pceksklll.  later  became  Milage  Post- 
master for  twelve  years/.  HudsDu 
iwiftly    supervised    ihe  repltri.h- 

tanks,  ont  on  each  side  of  i-.r 
tracks,  and  the  rapid  stoking  ff 
yellow  pine  cordwcod  cut  in  half- 
lengths  Th.s  was  in  readiness  fro,-:-: 
a  large  woixl  station  on  the  river 
bai.ks  near  the  station,  unloade.l 
from  larfic  Virgirua  ..ail.ii<  schoj;-- 
ers.  Both  v,ood  and  water  were 
taken  on  at  Peokskill.  The  fire  w;^, , 
itokcd.  And  ^^e  sh.ill  weep  on  t  , 
i  .,r!vd  r^f  ^  ,,,f  history  if  tt.c:> 

tliat  dark  smoke,  ch,!-- 
ac.er.  ;.c  of  yellow  pine,  dr,;'  'i 
ff'.m  the  eiigiue  funn  ■]  .•.fncK  1 
vanished  i.'.  a  roliiv^,-  niU-t  aer,.  - 
the  Wii.ter  laiiJscipr, 

Lincoln  Greeted  B>  NoUuu 
•Mr    Iinrn..,    n,-j    1,,,  , 

'Acre  Io.jking  out  upon  ;!ie  ,-,';!! 
cheering  throng  when  the  Hon. 
William  Nelson  stepped  upon  t  h  e 
train  platform  with  the  dignity 
rthi.-h  marked  this  able  man.  He 
was,  in  his  time,  accounted  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State  ot 
New  York.  The  gray-haired  Nelson 
bowed,  facing  Lmcoln  and  his 
party,  and  began  to  read  from  a 
manuscript  which  he  held  in  his 
hand: 

"In  common  with  your  fellow 
citizens  generally,  we  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  probably  will  at- 
tend you  In  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  about  to  devolve 
upon  you  as  the  ClueT  M4«Utrate 
of  thla  nation.  We  liave,  ijowever, 
fitll  caQfldenc*  In  th«  aoiiiuIneM  o( 
»our  head  and  tba  p^Htf  of  your 
keen,  Md^  tHi*  ^  9^ 


«*«7  wjcrpmny  wnicn  may  rise 
in  thla  critical  condition  of  the 
nation.  You  have  our  hopes  and  our 

prayers  that  your  administration 
will  prove  a.s  pro.-perous  and  haiipy 
to  our  beloved  country,  and  a.^ 
honorable  to  \  nasplf,  as  the  ditll- 
eulties  and  dan-rrs  which  now 
iliteaten  >oii  .are  ^leat  Associated' 
as  we  lin\i^  ucfii  in  thr;  eouncUs 
of  th.e  naiii.;i.  I  iipcd  not  assure 
iif  nr.-  pie  L,-a::-e  :n  ihu.'^  meet- 
ing you  av^aiii,  ,,iui  be.ni'.ig  \o'i 
ihi.'  nie.'sacp  irom  my  neiglilx>r, 
and  friend,'  ' 

The   liisioriau,   Stephen   D.    Hor- ■ 
ton.  note.-,  thai  as  Mr.  Nelson  fin- 
ished reading  from  the  manuscript, 
Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  to  the  front, 
greeted   hl.s    former   colleague  and| 
shook  hr.nds  with  him:  ' 

"Mr.  I '.IV  olii  at  once  recognized! 
.Mr,  ."-il  l  ,.11;,  iin.);.:  iiunds  with  him  ( 
and  r^-plied  to  lii.s  address  of  wel- j 
come  uiih  tliat  felicity  of  utter- 
ar,:-e  ai;d  charm  of  manner  which! 
at  once  captivated  hi  ,  audience  and  I 
nnve  to  h;s  rugged  features  al 
.^mooiiiiii  ss  (  i  outline  that  for  ai 
tin^e  tr,i:i.'r.>;::ipd  thrin."  j 

Liiuoln's   rfikskill   Speech  ' 

I 

LuxohVs  respK')rise  was  sponrane-j 
o,. ,  and  e-:'empore.  His  "ruggedl 
le.ii.ire  were  traiusformed  "  In  the, 
CinfjiTS'-  ran':ed    on    tiip    ros- ' 

tiaim  V,  ith  H.  iiry  Cla^,  aud  Daniel 
ter— m  some  respects  he  wasj 
crea'er.  Lir.c,:l;i  forged,  at  tunrs.  a  I 
t\pe  of  bar.ung  miage  wlilch  is! 
r-Av    -urpaTci     in    the    Bible.  Atl 

Peek.-.kill  hi.-;  speech  waa  brief  and 

simple: 

"Ladie.^    ,i,iid   gentlemen,  1  havi 
but  a  rui  inent  to  stand  before  you  •, 
to  ll.-ien  to  and  return  your  kintj 
greeting. 

"I  thank  you  for  this  receptioa  ■ 
and  for   the  pleasant  manner  ix^ 
which  it  IS  tendered  to  me  by  om 
mutual  friend. 

"I  will  say  In  a  single  senlancj  -• 
ui  regard  to  the  difficulties  tha^  lie 
before  me  and  our  beloved  coun-  . 
try.  that  if  I  can  only  be  as  gen-  i 
erously   and   unanimously  sustain-  .  I 
ed  as  the  demonstration  I  haf*'";' 
witnessed  indicates  I  shall 
shall  not  fall.  But  without  sui5tw7 
ing  hands  I  am  sure  that  nel^ef 
I,  hor  any  other  man.  can  hooe  Ik^y' 
surmount  these  difBculties.      |    *^ ' 

"I  trust  thai  In  the  course  I 
shall  pur-sue,  I  shall  be  .<;ustained 
not  only  by  the  party  that  elected 
me  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of 
the  whQle  country." 

In  the  manner  of  perkonal  fare- 
well, and  an  irrepressible  cheering, 
the  special  train  at  once  began  the 
slow  rumble  ot  depanure.  And  so 
passed  through  Peekskill,  long  ago, 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  oppressed 
not  any. 

The  tram  came  Into  New  York 
City  thai  same  day.  We  read,  in 
conBlualou,  a  Denjwp^r  reporters 


and  appeared  tqiM  to  thTrtT 

Of  purpose,  cil^ 
^  Of  mouve  and  patrloUc  S- 

.g*<l«ned  the  heart  and  moi^teuS 

turbulence  and  anarchy^ 
Joc^ton  now  raging  In  th<,  W  j 
to  their  implicit  confldencea  ta^  ' 
09iQU)s  man." 
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8.  POSTER.  Fresh  Oysters! 
By  Westovers'  Amboy  Line. 
Through  by  Express  on  the 
New  York  &  Erie  Railroad. 
Sept.  10,  1833.  Shows  one 
of  the  first  type  of  cars  used 
for  shipment  of  perishable 
foods,  the  antecedent  of  the 
modern  refrigerator  cars. 
P airman's  Job  Printing  Of- 
fice. Elmira.  /J'.v  by 
inches.  Black  and  red  on 
mauve-colored  paper.  $45. 


4s*  ^ 


OYSTERSI 


I  BY  WESTOVERS'  | 

J  Tliioiisli  b)  H\|,r«',vs  m  (hp  ¥ 

ImmimMmiumu 

'1     «  taM»i»<>f'<  .l.  >aEr«K  n  !«h  (hU         sliali  lH-^H«ai»» 


<    A  IS.  «  KVr4M  f]»t. 


9.  AMERICAN  SKETCHES: 
Sunday  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  By  Liimley.  from  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  March 
20,  1873.  We  would  not  have 
believed  such  luxury  had  been 
realized  less  than  a  decade  after 
the  famous  meeting  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  at 
Promontory ,  Utah,  if  it  had  not 
been  recorded  by  the  critical  Eng- 
lish traveler.  12  by  SlVs  inches. 
Wood  engraving  colored  by  hand. 


i8o  Tin:  oi  l)  I'Rix  r  siioi',  150  Lexington  ave.,  new  youk  16 
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10.  BARNUM'S  AMERICAN  MUSEUM.  This  is  the  most  important  view  of  Baniitm's  American  Museum.  Described  in  title 
as  containing  "seven  spacious  halls  filled  with  rare  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Birds,  Beasts,  fishes.  Insects  &  Rep- 
tiles— Costly  Statuary,  Rare  Paintings  &  Life-like  Portraits  of  Naval  and  Military  Heroes,  Statesmen,  Patriots  &  Divines,"  All 
visitors  were  admitted  to  the  "new  and  gorgeous  exhibition  saloon"  where  entertainments  were  given,  the  museum  being  the 
"most  confortable.  and  genteel  and  cheapest  place  of  amusement  in  the  W^orld."  Insets  show  vieiis  of  the  new  lecture  hall. 
Severin,  a  leading  lithographer,  who  ivorked  for  Currier,  among  others,  was  briefly  associated  with  Etiphalet  Brown,  1851-18)}. 
Drawn  and  Lithographed  by  Broivn  &  Severin.    Printed  by  G.  W.  Lewis.   27  by  29 1 2  inches  plus  margins.   Lithograph  colored 

by  hand.  $450. 


BARNUM'S  MUSEUM 

In  mentioning  this  view  of  Barnum's  Amer- 
ican NJuseinn,  Mr.  Peters  noted  in  America 
on  Si  one  that  tlic  only  impression  which 
had  ever  come  up  at  public  sale  was  from 
the  effects  of  1  om  Thumb,  sold  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  in  1920.  llrere  are  othei 
New  York  prints,  showing  the  picturesque 
ljuilding  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann 
.Street,  Out  none  portray  it  so  resplendently 
as  this,  with  its  facade  painted  with  many 
of  the  natural  wonders  to  be  seen  inside, 
flue  lower  margin  contains  a  description 
f)f  its  attractions  in  glowing  terms,  with  two 
insets  of  his  famous  lecture  hall.  It  is  most 
interesting  in  showing  not  only  the  museum, 
but  the  kind  of  business  establishments 
which  enjoyed  jjroximity  to  it,  also  a  lively 
impression  of  traffic  on  Broadway  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Barnum  wrote 
that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  showman, 
"with  not  much  gold  but  with  much  brass" 
he  bought  Scudder's  Museum  and  Peak's 
Museum  and  combined  them  in  1842.  He 
was  a  trail  blazer;  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  blend  of  amusement  and  instruction 
he  off:ered  to  New  York  for  the  modest  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents.  Here  were  the  natural 
history  collections  of  the  former  museums, 
and  to  them  he  added  the  woolly  horse,  the 
bearded  lady,  the  Feejee  Maid  and  a  realistic 
Niagara  Falls,  and  finally  brought  before 
the  public  his  greatest  attraction,  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  family. 

Barnum,  the  son  of  a  Connecticut  farmer, 
captivated  European  audiences  with  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Science  of  Making  Money  and 
The  Philosophy  of  Humbug,  and  probably 
did  more  than  his  share  in  jiroviding 
Europe  with  a  concept  of  the  American 
which  has  never  been  entirely  obliterated. 


11.  DEPOT  AND  OF- 
FICES OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN EXPRESS  COM- 
PANY. Hudson,  Jay  Sc 
Staple  Streets,  New  York. 
The  rapid  rise  of  the 
express  business,  from 
the  time  Henry  F.  Harn- 
den,  conductor  on  the 
Boston  &  Worcester,  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  carry- 
ing packages  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  is  one 
of  the  business  sagas  of 
the  I9lh  century.  Henry 
Wells  became  an  agent 
for  Harnden  about  1840 
and  took  charge  of  the 
Albany  and  Buffalo  end, 
in  partnership  with  Liv- 
ingston and  Pomeroy.  In 
184)  the  business  was  ex- 
tended tvest  to  Chicago, 
leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Wells,  Fargo, 
while  the  Atnerican  Ex- 
press Company,  with  Hen- 
ry Wells  as  president,  was 
established  in  the  east  in 
18y0.  This  rare  litho- 
graph was  evidently  is- 
sued ivhen  the  new  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1858. 
Interesting  view  of  old 
express  wagons.  Lith.  of 
Otto  Botticher.  New  York. 
Lithograph  colored  by 
hand.  18  by  24  inches 
plus  margins,  small  tears 
upper  right  corner  neatly 
repaired.  $200. 


Lincoln  Was  Here  Twice— 
In  Triumph  and  in  Death 


By  BOB  VAN  WAGONER 

"DUFFALO  was  honored  twice  by  the  presence 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — once  in  celebration, 
once  in  mourning. 

And,  although  our  forefathers  never  saw  the 
great  leader  as  president,  they  thronged  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  as  he  reached  the  peak  of  his 
legendary  life  and  as  he  ended  it. 

Monday,  Buffalo's  citizenry,  along  with  the  en- 
tire nation,  will  pause  to  recall  once  more  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  regarded  by  many  as  the  country's 
greatest  president.  Several  hundred  will  attend 
a  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  in  Hotel  Statler. 

But  how  many  will  be  aware  that  exactly  90 
years  ago  next  Friday  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on 
Mam  St.  at  the  present  site  of  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson's  store  to  receive  the  acclaim  of  thou- 
sands? Or,  even  more  coincidentally,  that  one 
day  later  he  visited  a  presidential  predecessor, 
Buffalo's  Millard  Fillmore,  on  the  very  site  of  this 
year's  Lincoln  Day  Dinner? 

And  will  they  recall  from  their  study  of  local 
history  that  "Honest  Abe"  passed  along  Main  St. 
again  four  years  later— but  this  time  through  a 
solemn,  mourning  crowd?  It  was  was  13  days 
after  the  president's  assassination. 

The  first  Buffalo  visit,  for  the  week-end  be- 
gmning  Feb.  16,  1861,  was  made  as  Lincoln  was 
en  route  to  Washington  to  take  office  as  president. 
An  eye-witness  account  relates: 

"On  Feb.  16,  the  president-elect  arrived  at 
Buffalo  and  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  car  by 
Ex-President  Fillmore.  Their  meeting  was  a  most 
cordial  one.  The  crowd  surrounding  the  depot 
was  dense  and  numbered  at  least  10,000  persons. 

"It  was  here  that  Maj.  Hunter  of  the  United 
States  Army,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  suite,  had  his 
shoulder  dislocated.  The  cortege  went  up  Ex- 
change and  Main  Sts.  to  the  American  Hotel  (now 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson).  The  buildings 
along  the  route  were  gaily  decorated.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  neat 
speech  by  Mayor  Bemis  (Acting  Mayor  Asaph  S. 
Bemis).  Mr.  Lincoln  briefly  replied.  The  doors 
of  the  hotel  were  regularly  blockaded  by  the 


crowd.  In  the  evening  he  held  a  levee  and  re- 
ceived a  German  serenade. 

"The  next  morning  Ex-Presidcnt  Fillmore 
called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  took  him  to  church. 
From  the  church  the  ex-president  and  president- 
elect rode  back  to  the  hotel,  and  were  joined  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  when  the  party  were  driven  to  Mr. 
Fillmore's  private  residence  (on  the  Statler  site) 
to  partake  of  lunch." 

The  next  day  the  president's  group  stopped 
briefly  in  Batavia. 

"I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work," 
Lincoln  said  in  Buffalo.  "For  the  ability  to  per- 
form it,  I  trust  in  that  Supreme  Being  Who  has 
never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Without  that  assistance  I  shall  surely  fail; 
with  it  I  cannot  fail." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  returned  four  years 
later,  had  not  failed. 

ON  APRIL  27,  1865,  the  body  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln passed  once  more  down  Main  St.— this 
time  to  lie  in  state  in  St.  James  Hall  (Washington 
and  Eagle  Sts.)  as  the  westward  funeral  proces- 
sion paused  in  Buffalo. 

The  city,  with  many  of  its  homes  and  buildings 
draped  in  black  and  white  mourning  flags,  paid 
quiet  but  impressive  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
already  famous  former  midwestern  farm  boy. 
Lincoln's  funeral  staff  told  Buffalo  leaders  that 
the  reception  here  was  the  most  favorable  yet 
accorded  the  president  on  his  last,  long  trip. 

A  report  of  the  times  estimates  that  100,000 
Buffalonians  visited  the  coffin  while  it  lay  in 
state.   And  one  newpaper  predicted: 

"The  citizens  of  Buffalo  have  acquitted  them- 
selves with  high  honor  on  this  sorrowful  occasion 
and  the  part  taken  by  them  on  the  memorable 
27th  of  April,  1865,  will  be  recorded  and  men- 
tioned to  their  credit  for  a  century  to  come." 

Yes,  we  record  and  mention  it  today.  For  the 
credit  of  those  who  honored  the  great  man  almost 
a  century  ago.  And  in  pride  that  Buffalo  still 
honors  the  man  whose  life  and  death  each  touched 
our  city— Abraham  Lincoln. 


Looking  south  on  Main  St.  when  President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  (now  A.  M.  &  A.);  on  the  corner  is  now  the  Brisbane  Bldg.  Picture 
Buffalo  on  Feb.  15,  1861.  Directly  across  Main  St.  is  the  American  Hotel   sketch  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  in  the  collection  of  Roy  W.  Nagle. 
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Lincoln  At  Little  Valley 

★   ★   ★  ★   ★  ★ 

Legend  Proved  Fact 
By  Sworn  Statement 
Of  County  Seat  Man 


That  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  a 
night  in  a  hotel  at  Little  Valley 
some  years  before  he  became 
president  of  the  United  States  has 
long  been  a  legend  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  but  now  the  fact  has  been 
established  by  a  document  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  counly  his-' 
torian,  Miss  Julia  G.  Pierce.  Alle- 
gany. It  is  the  sworn  statement  of 
Henry  T.  Fuller  of  Little  Valley, 
dated  at  the  county  seat  in  Sep- 
tember. 1931. 

By  coincidence,  the  present  own- 
er of  the  Rock  City  Hotel  at  Little 
Valley,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
hotel    where    Abraham  Lincoln 
stayed,  is  John  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Fuller's  statement  follows: 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  an 
overnight  guest 'at  a  hotel  in  Little 
.Valley  and  it  is  for  the  perpetuity 
I  of  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  that 
this  article  is  being  written. 

Upon  investigation  I  find  that 
few  persons  are  now  living  in  Lit- 
tle Valley  who  know  of  this  visit 
of  Lincoln,  and  as  any  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  martyred  president  is 
now  regarded  with  much  interest, 
the  writer  has  endeavored  to  ♦rite 
out  the  particulars  of  Lincoln's 
visit  just  as  they  were  related  to 
him  by  his  mother. 

I  would  also  mention  that  I  can 
remember  reading  years  ago  ref- 
erences to  the  incident  of  Lincoln 
staying  over  night  in  Little  Valley, 
in  two  different  newspapers. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  over- 
night stay  in  Little  Valley  my 
mother  was  in  her  early  or  mid- 
dle teens,  which  would  bring  the 
time  at  the  early  or  middle  fifties. 
It  may  have  been  as  late  as  1856, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  be- 
fore that  year.  Our  family  at  the 
time  lived  on  the  corner  where  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  erected  a 
few  years  ago. 
On  Snowbound  Erie 

The  particulars  of  Lincoln's  so- 
journ in  Little  VaUey  as  related 
to  me  by  my  mother  are  as 
follows: 

The  Erie  Railroad  had  only  been 
In  operation  a  few  years,  but  not 
fully  graded  and  the  rolling  stock 
and  other  equipment  was  sujfpris- 
ingly  light  compared  to  the  equip- 
ment of  today.  There  was  no  Sala- 
manca  then,  and  the  first  station 
east  was  Great  VaUey,  now  KiU- 
buck.  Lincoln  was  on  a  train  com- 
ing from  New  York  and  was  on 
his  way  to  his  home  in  Springfield, 
m.  It  was  in  cold  weather  and 
somewhere  between  Great  VaUey 
and  Little  Valley  a  very  heavy 
snowstorm  was  encountered,  so 
heavy  that  the  train,  with  the  light 
equipment  of  that  time,  became 
stalled. for  several  hours  and  had 


nightfall  managing  to  reach  Little 
VaUey.  It  was  decided  to  remain 
untU  morning  and  the  passengers 
were  sent  to  hotels  of  which  at 
that  time  there  were  two.  . 

One  hotel,  the  H  i  c  k  e  y  House, 
was  on  the  east  bank  of  Little 
Valley  Creek  between  the  highway 
and  the  raUroad,  near  the  rail- 
road  bridge  that  crosses  the  creek 
just  east  of  Little  VaUey  station. 
The  other  hotel  was  located  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Rock  City  Hotel 
and  was  afterwards  burned.  I  do 
not  know  tke  name  of  the  hotel.  It 
may  have  been  the  Gano  House. 
It  was  here  that  Lincoln  stayed. 


Sat  Around  Fire 

After  supper  the  passengers  sat 
around  the  fire  in  the  hotel  lobby 
and  Lincoln  did  the  entertaining. 
This  fact  .is  weU  preserved  as 
follows:  ., 
Levi  Godding,  a  weU  known  cit- 
izen of  Little  VaUey  at  that  time, 
who  lived  in  the  house  which  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  WUUs 
Howe,  was  in  the  hotel  that  eve- 
ning and  was  attracted  by  the  con- 
versation  of  a  gentleman  who  was 


holding  his  Ustcners  fascinated  by 
his  talk  about  the  abolition  qucs-| 
tion.  Mr.  Godding  heard  him  and 
was  held  spellbound.  j 
Mr.  Godding  lived  directly 
across  the  road  from  my  grand- 
father. Dr.  Lyman  Twomley.  and 
mother  said  that  the  next  day  aft- 
er hearing  the  man  talk  in  the  ho- 
tel Mr.  Godding  came  over  to  my 
grandfather's  and  told  them  about 
it.  She  said  she  remembered  well 
how     ithusiastically  Mr.  Godding 
spoke  about  it;  how  he  had  never 
before  heard  a  man  talk  like  that| 
man  talked  and  that  he  inquired; 
from  some  one  present;  "Who  is 
that  man?"  and  was  told  that  it 
was  former  Congressman  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  lUinois. 

Some  years  later,  after  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Godding  caUed  our  folks'  attention 
to  the  incident  and  spid.  "That's 
the  man  1  heard  talk  in  the  hotel 
that  night.'  ' 
Great  Conversationalist 

Abraham  Lincoln's  gift  as  a  fas-  ^ 
cinating  conversationaUst  is  weU 
known.  When  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  HUnois  in  1849  he 
was  one  evening  a  guest  at  a  par- 
ty in  Washington  given  by  a  prom- 
inent society  leader.  The  next  day. 
i commenting  on  the  party,  the  lady 
I  said:  "Of  aU  the  gentlemen  who 
'were  present  at  my  party  last  eve- 
ning. I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  is  most 
apt  to  sometime  become  presi- 
dent." 


Here  is  a  testimonial  from  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan.  at  one 
time  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac: 

"When  vice  president  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  RaUroad.  I  knew 
Mr.  Lincoln,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  counsel  of  the  company.  More 
than  once  I  have  been  with  him 
in  out  -  of  -  the  -  way  county 
scats  where  some  important  case 
was  being  tried  and  in  the  lack  of 
sleeping  accommodations,  have 
spent  the  night  in  front  of  a  stove 
listening  to  the  unceasing  flow  of 
anecdotes  from  his  lips.  He  was 
lever  at  a  loss  and  I  could  never 
quite  make  up  my  mind  how  many 
of  them  he  had  heard  before  and 
how  many  he  invented  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment." 

Is  it  any  wonder  Levi  Godding 
was  deeply  impressed  when  he 
hstened  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  en- 
tertaining conversation  in  the  Ho- 
tel lobby  in  Little  VaUey  back  in 
the  fifties? 

B.  L.  Sprague  of  Little  VaUey, 
adds  this  statement  to  that  of  Mr. 
FuUer: 

"I  have  known  for  many  years 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  time 
previous  to  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  was  an  wernight  guest 
at  a  hotel  in  Little  Valley  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  H.  T.  FuUer 
giving  the  detaUs  of  that  incident 
and  beUeve  it  to  be  a  correct  ac- 
count of  that  event,  according  to 
my  recoUection." 

The  statements  of  Mr.  FuUer 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  subscribed 
and  sworn  to  before  RoUin  Pratt, 
special  deputy  county  clerk,  at  Lit- 
tle VaUey  on  Sept.  2.  1931. 


Peekskill's  Lincoln  Society 
Dates  To  '87,  Oldest  In  U.S. 


PUTNAM  VALLEY  —  Peter 
Houskeeper  of  Church  Road,  Sci- 
ence Instructor  at  Lakeland  High 
School,  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Society  of  Peekskill, 
was  guest  speaker  at  a  Lions  Club 
luncheon  at  Colonial  Terrace 
Hotel  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Houskeeper,  now  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  so- 
ciety, explained  that  while  simi- 
lar Lincoln  organizations  existed 
aU  over  the  country,  they  were 
not  bound  by  any  national  ties, 
and  that  the  PeekskiU  Society 
was  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

"The  organization  was  formed 
back  in  1887,  according  to  the 
old  minute  boqks,"  he  said.  "Those 
days  the  commemoraticii  of  Lin- 
coln was  part  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  parades.  In  1904,  it  was 
changed  to  coincide  with  his 
birthday." 

A  membership  corporation  form- 
ed fai  the  early  days,  met  at  the 
ofel  Ea^e  Hotel  In  Peekskill.  Di- 
reetora  of  the  board  served  three 
year  terms.  The  meetings  never 
lapoed,  but  were  continued  right 
t3iTOugh  the  difficult  war  years. 
During  World  War  n  as  many 
as  eight  different  directors  went 
into  the  service,  but  the  mem- 
b«Bhop  carried  on. 

Until  1925,  the  membership  con- 
sisted «itirely  of  men.  Today's 
format,  he  explained,  calls  f<x 
three  or  four  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  before  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  to  arrange  for 
the  amiual  dinner,  a  speaker,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  essay  con- 
test. 

The  annual  dinner  is  a  social 
affair  and  the  speakers  have  in- 
cluded historians,  newspaper  men, 
military  men,  professors  and  poli- 
ticians. Among  the  more  recent 


Cubs  Plan  Dinner 
Set  Ff^h. 


ones  have  been  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral James  J.  Farley,  Governor 
Hoffman  of  New  Jersey,  Col.  Lin- 
coln of  West  Point,  Sidney  So- 
kolsky  and  United  Nations  per- 
sonnel. 

According  to  the  collection  of 
menus  of  past  dinners,  as  far 
back  as  1904,  the  directors  in  those 
days  must  have  been  hearty  eat- 
ers, he  said.  The  cost  of  the  din- 
ner includes  the  traveling  expen- 
ses of  the  speakera  and  the  cost 
of  the  essay  prizes. 

The  Lincoln  Society  is  the 
owner  of  the  Lincoln  Exedra  on 
Lower  South  Street,  a  speaker 
commemorating  the  occasion  of 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Peekskill. 

"Some  other  Lincoln  Societies 
are  definitely  political,'  Mr.  Hous- 
keeper stated.  "But  the  Peekskill 
organization  is  non-poUtical  and 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  the  great  president." 

Mr.  Houskeeper  Is  one  of  the 
few  past  presidents  who  has  con- 
tinued as  a  director.  Member- 
ship In  the  society  is  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  "If  you  bought  a 
ticket  to  the  dinner,  you're  a  mem- 
ber." 

Present  officers  include  Carl 
Olson,  newly  elected  president, 
Robert  J.  Brooks,  vice  president, 
Harold  Burt,  secretary,  Edward  O. 
Curry  Jr.,  treasiurer. 

Directors  are  Frank  Gamwell 
Calvin  D.  Dale,  Dr.  Dudley  H. 
Wilcox,  Robert  Sterling,  Henry 
G.  Abele  Jr.,  and  Peter  Ohoulas, 
Harold  Travis,  Hugo  Scuccimara, 
Edward  Doyle,  Dr.  WlUard  Sweet, 
Donald  Demi)sey  and  Professor 
Louis  Rabe. 


Heart  Drive 
Starts  Feb.  21 

PLEASANTVILLE  —  A  conamit- 
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times,  each  group  accompanied  by  one  or  more  teachers.  This  con- 
frontation of  our  school  children,  at  a  most  impressionable  age,  with 
surviving  evidences  of  our  historic  past  and  with  records  of  great  deeds 
performed  by  their  forebears,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  among  all  the 
activities  of  the  Society. 


LINCOLN  AT  TARRYTOWN 

Each  year  as  February  12,  Lincoln's  birthday,  approaches,  the  Curator  has  many 
requests  about  the  passage  of  trains  through  Tarry  town  carrying  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Washington  in  1861  or  his  body  from  Washington  to  Springfield  in  186S.  The  recent 
acquisition  of  microfilm  and  reader  makes  possible  a  search  of  the  old  newspaper  files 
for  information  on  this  subject.  Editor  M.  D.  Raymond  wrote  the  following  account 
and  published  it  in  the  Argus  for  February  15,  1909,  the  most  authoritative  and 
most  complete  account  yet  found: 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  local  history  that  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington X.O  be  inaugurated,  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  through  Tarrytown, 
the  train  making  a  short  stop  here  while  he  appeared  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  last  car,  so  that,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it  at  different 
stages  of  that  remarkable  journey,  "I  may  see  you  and  you  may  see 
me." 

This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  February  19,  1861.  Though 
it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  train  would  stop  at  Tarrytown, 
many  people  had  gathered  at  the  depot  in  anticipation  and  Alfred 
Lawrence,  in  conipany  with  Wesley  Minnerly,  had  organized  a  battery 
of  artillery  consisting  of  two  pieces,  one  an  old  antiquated  militia 
cannon,  and  the  other  an  improvised  piece  called  the  "Inkstand"  which 
on  occasion  exploded  at  both  ends,  with  which  to  fire  a  salute  to  the 
President.  As  Alfred  Lawrence,  who  was  afterward  known  as  "Captain 
Lawrence"  of  the  Union  Army,  said,  "We  didn't  vote  for  Lincoln,  but 
we'll  honor  him."    And  so  the  salute  was  fired. 

Frank  Taxter,  long  employed  on  the  streets  of  this  village,  was 
present  on  that  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  gun  squad  and  had  a 
good  view  of  President  Lincoln.  Frank  enlisted  in  the  first  call.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  Comrade  Taxter  again  saw  President 
Lincoln  as  he  reviewed  the  Army  Corps  at  Bailey's  Cross  Roads, 
Virginia,  and  he  well  remembers  the  awkward  appearance  he  made 
on  horseback  on  that  occasion. 

The  veteran  Captain  Jacob  Ackerman  was  one  of  the  large  crowd 
at  the  Tarrytown  Depot  on  that  occasion  and  close  to  the  platform 
where  Lincoln  stood.  He  had  a  good  view  and  thought  the  President 
was  the  homeliest  man  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bayles  also  remembers  the  stopping  of  the  train 
at  this  place  and  that  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  rear  car  in  full  view 
of  all  those  there  assembled. 

Comrade  Walter  T.  Sackett  was  among  those  present  at  the  im- 
promptu reception  given  to  Lincoln  as  the  train  waited  here  a  few 
moments.  There  was  great  pressure  to  shake  hands  but  he  does  not 
remember  that  he  made  any  remarks. 

Judge  Daniel  Armstrong  of  North  Tarrytown  was  also  present 
with  others  from  Morgan  Purdy's  shop  where  he  was  at  that  time 
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employed.  He  was  close  to  the  rear  platform  on  which  the  President 
stood  and  shook  hands  with  him  as  the  train  started  away. 

The  war  at  last  ended,  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  its 
sad  and  terrible  finale,  greatly  horrified  Tarrytown  and  vicinity,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  All  business  here  was  suspended  and 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  in  mourning.  Grief  filled  all  patriotic 
hearts. 

The  funeral  train  bearing  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
passed  through  Tarrytown  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  25, 
1865.  A  great  concourse,  including  the  school  children,  lined  both 
sides  of  the  railroad  tracks  for  a  long  distance  as  the  train  slowly  moved 
past,  draped  in  black,  the  catafalque  plainly  discernible  through  the 
glass  surrounding  it  on  the  open  Pullman  car.  It  is  said  that  hundreds 
bowed  their  faces  to  the  ground  as  an  expression  of  their  grief  as  the 
funeral  train  passed  by.  So,  patriotic,  loyal  Tarrytown  mourned  for 
its  dead  President. 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS  NOW  ON  MICROFILM 

The  work  of  microfilming  our  old  newspapers  and  providing 
facilities  for  using  the  microfilm  is  now  complete.  The  old  files  have 
been  removed  from  the  library,  making  room  for  book  stacks,  and  a 
permanent  record  is  now  available  of  local  papers  from  1875  to  1946. 
A  Recordak  reader,  similar  to  those  used  in  large  public  libraries,  has 
been  installed.  With  its  use  the  image  of  a  newspaper  page  is  pro- 
jected, full  size,  upon  a  convenient  screen  where  it  may  be  as  easily 
read  as  was  the  original.  The  microfilm  in  use  is  a  positive  print, 
showing  the  printed  letters  against  a  white  background.  The  nega- 
tives are  preserved  in  New  York  and  additional  positives,  if  needed, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time. 

The  newspapers  and  their  dates  now  available  on  microfilm  are 
as  follows: 

Tarrytow7i  Argus,  May  1,  1875,  to  Aug.  28,  1909 
Tarrytown  Press-Record,  May  26,  1893,  to  May  17,  1946 
The  files  of  the  Daily  News  from  1916  down  to  recent  date  have 
been  stored  temporarily  outside  the  library  where  they  are  still  avail- 
able.   It  is  not  planned  to  microfilm  them  at  this  time. 

Marcius  D.  Raymond,  Historian  of  the  Tarrytowns 

For  practically  35  years,  1875-1909,  Marcius  D.  Raymond  edited 
and  published  the  Tarrytown  Argus  which  the  Historical  Society  now 
has  on  microfilm.  Mr.  Raymond  was  not  a  native  here,  coming  from 
Clinton,  New  York,  but  he  was  deeply  intrigued  by  the  many  threads 
of  history  converging  and  criss-crossing  here  and  he  became  an  insa- 
tiable student  and  our  most  prolific  writer  of  local  history.  Scarcely 
an  issue  of  the  Argus  went  to  press  without  at  least  one  article  from 
his  pen  on  some  phase  of  history  in  the  community.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  our  Historical  Society  and  read  several  schol- 
arly papers  before  this  and  the  County  Historical  Society.  The  late 
Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon  characterized  Mr.  Raymond  as  "the  most  exact 
and  useful  antiquary  that  ever  lived  in  Tarrytown."    His  published 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
WEST  POINT,  NEW  YORK  10996 


MALI-S 


10  August  1970 


Ut.  Bert  Sheldon 

3315  Wisconsin  Ave.  #302 

Washington,  D.  C.  20016 


Dear  Mr.  Sheldon: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  5  August  1970  regarding  President 
Lincoln's  trip  to  West  Point  and  the  West  Point  Foundry  at  Cold  Spring. 

Enclosed  are  xerox  facsimilies  with  sources  to  verify  Lincoln's  visit. 
He  stayed  at  Cozzen's  Hotel  in  Buttermilk  Falls  (now  Highland  Falls). 
Cozzen's  Hotel  is  still  standing  and  is  part  of  Ladycliff  College.  Notice 
Colonel  Reeder's  note  about  the  Lincoln  visit  being  a  hoax.  Colonel  Belcher 
son  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Belcher  resides  in  Garrison  and  has  spoken  to  me  of  the 
Lincoln  visit. 

The  West  Point  Foundry  at  Cold  Springs  was  closed  in  1911.  The  grounds 
are  owned  by  the  Deuterium  Corp  of  America  and  one  of  its  subsidiaries 
Omega  Chemical  Corp,  maintains  a  plant  there.  The  brick  schoolhouse  built 
for  the  foundry's  apprentices  is  now  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  or  how  much  one  can  learn  from  residents  in  a 
community.  Evidently  you  spoke  to  one  who  was  not  well  informed  on  local 
history.  I  hope  this  answers  your  questions. 


Sincerely, 


MARIE  T.  CAPPS 


Map  and  Manuscript  Librarian 
USMA  Library 


Buy  and  hold  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 


ARMY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 


Vest  Point  and  Cold  .Spring 


Both  Vest  Point  and  Cold  Sprin<T  were  honored  with  a  visit 
by  President  Lincoln  on  Tuesday  J-ime  24,  .1862.     The  war  was  not 
going  well  for  the  Union  and  President  Lincoln  decided  to  visit 
General^Vinfield  Scott,  U.S.A.   Retired,  to  confer  with  hin,  ahout 
the  conduct  of  the  war.     The  Pres^Vdent  left  Vashington  tho 
evening  of  June  23,   in  secret,   and  arrived  at  Cozzen»s  Hotel  in 
Buttemilk  Falls  about  4 : 00,  A.M.   on  the  morning  of  Juno  24.  Mr 
Lincoln  conferred  with  General  Scott  after  .a  7:00  A.M.  breakfast 
until  nearly  noon  the  morning  of  the  24th.     The  President  then 
asked  If  he  might  visit  Vest  Point..,  Colonel-  Bowman,,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  President  Lincoln  drove  to  Vest  Point  in  a  Carriage 
They  visited  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  their  summer  encampment  at 
tort  Clinton.     The  Cadets  gave. the  President  the  customary  salute 
and  honors  after  which  he  reviewed  them.     The  party  then  "tramped 
frora  building  to  building,  from  department  to  stable,   from  tent 
to  riding  school  and  from  parade  ground,  to  barracks."        —  — 

The  Presidential  party  then  Went  to  Cold' Spring  "at  which  " 
place  Mr.  Gouverneur  Kemble  is  making  huge  Parrot  guns  for  the 
use  of  the  Army,     mille  the  distinguished  guest  was  there  the 
guns  were  tested.     One  of  them,  which  sends  a  100-pound  shell 
was  fired  fifteen  times,  and  another,  which  sends  a  200-pound  ' 
shell,  was  fired  five  times.     The  range  was.  fine,  and  the  prac- 
tice most  excellent,,  affording  instruction,  amusement  and  grati- 
fication to.  all  who  saw. the  performance."    The  Presidential 
party  left  Cold  Spring  for  Cozzen '"s .Hotel  at  Buttermilk  Falls 
at  8:00  P.M.  ...         w;.  •     •  •  • 

(All.. material  in  quotations  taken  f  torn.  The  New  York  Times 
Thuirsday,  June  .  26,  1862)     •  :  ; '  '   '   ~.  ~~  '  . 

,     .       .      .    -  i 


■6/  j.OSKPH  M.  O'DONNELL 
.'-  .  Archives  and  History  Section 
. :  ..tJSMA  Library 


Excerpt  froni  GARRISON » 3  LANDING  by  Jean  Sauiidcrs— 1966 


The  '.•.']  1, p. rf.    At  tho  end  of  Dock  Ctroct  is  a  v;harf  j  no 
loni^or  used  to  receive  boats  but  still  a  invcrltc 
pince  for  fi-Ghin,-;^  and  crabbin;-^*    Ilorf;  Harry  Garrison's 
ferry  to  Hi^^lu.and  I^alls  be^^an  in  lb'21.   ...    Mere  in 
June  IB62  President  Lincoln  boarded  the  ferryboat  '•'.■^o:3t 
Point"  at  four  o'cloc!-  in  the  r.orninfj  to  go  to  I'Joct 
Point.     After  tho  l-ist  run  one  fivonin^  Josc^2  auGtin,  the 
pilot  J  had  received  a  telv:t^riir.:  fror.  tlie  '■/vr  Doi:jartr:-;nt 
t:hich  cor.nandod  hir.i  to  keep  stopj.i  vin  all  ni^'^ht  and  v/ait 
for  further  orders.     At  /.:r.00  A,ri.  (aor.vo  re})orta  say  3:00 
A.M.)  a  spsci.-.!  train  stopped  at  Gari'ison.  Prssidant 
Lincoln  ali.-^htcd,  acco.'ipanied  by  Coj.onei  D,  C.  r:cCullejn 
and  by  his  body  servant  w'illic^ra.  and  :vao  met  by  T-ir. 
Aainual  Sloanj  T-resident  of  the  liudson  River  itailroadj 
and  by  I'lr.  Henry  V/,  Delchor,  President  of  the  Garrison 
Ferry  Coiupany.     'A'aitin^  for  then  on  the  ferry  v/as 
General  '.infield  Scott.    Tho  "V/est  Point"  carried  her 
d.istinj;uished  passen^er^  to  Co2,zen*3  Hotel  Dock  a  rnile 
south  of  v/est  Point, 


(No  publisher  or  printer  named,  but  author's  ackncvjled^- 
ments  are  dated  June  I966.)  •  ■     -. . 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  WAR  DEMOCRATS 

A  Review 


Historians  tend  to  devour  their  fathers  and  to  forget  how 
much  they  have  learned  from  them.  Today's  historians  of  the 
Civil  War  era  tend  to  stress  differences  rather  than  simil- 
arities between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and 
cohesiveness  within  either  party.  Historians  who  study  poli- 
tical elites  stress  ideological  differences,  the  new  social  his- 
torians stress  ethnocultural  differences,  but  both  schools 
study  political  polarization  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Their  fathers  had  brought  the  two  parties  together, 
stressing  the  similarities  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  or 
Lincoln  and  McClellan,  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  G.A.R.  view 
of  the  era  as  the  Republican  salvation  of  the  Union  from 
Democratic  treason.  Certainly  either  Douglas  or  McClellan 
would  have  tried  to  save  the  Union  had  either  been  the  winner 
rather  than  Lincoln.  The  fathers  were  right  about  this,  but  the 
children  are  right  to  add  this  caveat:  there  were  nevertheless 
great  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  parties,  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  views  of  the  Negro  race,  and  American  his- 
tory would  have  been,  though  still  a  unitary  history  of  one 
country,  very  different  had  Lincoln  lost  either  election. 

We  must  not  forget  what  our  fathers  told  us;  the  Democrats 
did  help  win  the  war.  To  help  remind  us,  Christopher  Dell  has 
given  us  a  large  volume  entitled  Lincoln  and  the  War  Demo- 
crats: The  Grand  Erosion  of  Conservative  Tradition  (Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press, 
1975).  Whatever  its  faults,  and  I  think  they  are  many  and 
severe,  one  cannot  come  away  from  the  book  without  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  vigor  and  importance  of  the  War 
Democracy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  of  the  help  Democrats  gave 


President  Lincoln.  To  be  sure,  many  historians  have  assured 
us  that  the  Democracy  was  a  loyal  opposition,  but  much  of  the 
literature  that  proves  it  is  negative  and  defensive  in  tone. 
Look,  they  seem  to  be  saying.  Democrats  could  have  brought 
the  whole  war  effort  to  a  halt,  but  they  did  not.  They  could 
have  refused  to  make  up  a  quorum  in  Congress  for  voting 
supplies  to  the  armies,  but  they  did  not.  Dell's  story  is  a  good 
deal  more  positive  in  tone.  He  sees  the  War  Democracy  as  the 
creation  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  after  April  12,  1861  (before 
that  date  and  since  South  Carolina's  secession  on  December 
20,  however,  Douglas  had  brooded  or  criticized,  not  taking  the 
crisis  seriously  enough).  The  Illinois  Assembly  requested 
Douglas's  return  from  Washington,  and  in  a  reverse- 
Inaugural  journey,  the  defeated  candidate  set  out  for  Illinois 
by  train  in  April: 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  at  once  became  known  and  wher- 
ever the  train  stopped  along  the  way,  large  crowds  assem- 
bled and  Douglas  was  called  upon  to  speak.  The  first  such 
speech  was  delivered  in  Ohio  just  across  the  line  from 
Wheeling.  .  .  .  Widely  reported  in  the  press,  his  remarks 
created  a  sensation.  At  Colimibus  and  Indianapolis, 
Douglas  spoke  again,  appealing  for  nonpartisan  support  of 
the  war  and  a  public  demand  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  trip  reached  an  appropriately  dramatic  climax  in  Illinois. 
On  April  25,  1861,  Douglas  told  the  Illinois  Assembly, 
crowded  with  onlookers,  that  he  was  guilty  of  "leaning  too  far 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  Union."  He  warned  them:  "Who- 
ever is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  party  and  organizations  and 
platforms  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  does  not  deserve  the 
support  or  countenance  of  honest  people."  Returning  to  his 
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home  in  Chicago,  he  spoke  at  the  RepubHcan  Wigwam,  where 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated.  In  this,  his  last  public  address, 
he  said:  "There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war.  Only  patriots 
and  traitors."  After  this  performance,  many  recalcitrant 
Democrats  fell  into  line  as  supporters  of  the  war  effort.  The 
War  Democracy  and  even  nonpartisan  Union  parties  thus 
became  a  significant  factor  as  early  as  186L 

Other  vivid  incidents  help  recall  the  contribution  of  the  War 
Democrats.  Kentucky  Democrat  Joseph  Holt  gave  what 
Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  recalled  as  "the  best  war 
speeches  of  any  man  in  the  land.  They  always  brace  my 
nerves  and  stir  my  heart  when  I  read  them."  The  arresting 
officer  in  the  Merryman  case,  General  George  C.  Cadwalader 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Democrat.  His  defiance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Justice  (Taney)  to  uphold  a  Republican  President 
(Lincoln)  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  "had 
considerable  significance  in  Unionist  circles."  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler's  theory  that  escaped  slaves  of  disloyal  masters 
were  "contraband"  of  war  was  the  earliest  indication  that 
supporting  the  war  effort  could  eventuate  in  supporting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  long  as  the  assault  on  the  peculiar 
institution  was  approached  by  a  strategy  of  military  indirec- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  approach  to  abolition  by  mili- 
tary justification  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  willingness  of 
War  Democrats  to  accept  moves  against  slavery  that  were  for 
reasons  of  punishment  of  disloyalty  rather  than  for  reasons  of 
moral  concern  for  the  downtrodden. 

Though  Republicans  customarily  get  the  blame  for  being 
tough  on  civil  liberties  during  the  Civil  War,  General  Cad- 
walader's  case  is  generally  instructive.  War  Democrats  could 
be  just  as  tough.  War  Democrats  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  and  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Indiana  appeared 
together  to  speak  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February  of  1863. 
They  laid  particular  stress  on  the  evils  of  Samuel  Medary's 
newspaper.  The  Crisis,  for  its  anti-administration  editorial 
policies.  When  the  speeches  were  over,  a  mob  of  soldiers  left  to 
attack  the  offices  of  the  newspaper.  That  night,  a  mob 
attacked  still  another  Democratic  paper. 

Once  sucked  into  the  Republican  vortex,  the  logic  of  events 
swept  Democrats  along  the  way  to  conclusions  that  we  tend  to 
think  of  as  exclusively  Republican.  Missouri's  John  Brooks 
Henderson  was  a  slave  owner  and  a  states-rights  Democrat 
until  Fort  Sumter.  As  a  Senator  during  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, he  wound  up  introducing  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  because  he  felt  that  it  needed  Border 
State  sponsorship  in  order  not  to  seem  a  piece  of  Yankee 
Republican  abolitionism.  In  Reconstruction,  he  would  advo- 
cate Negro  suffrage  and  write  legislation  resembling  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Maryland's  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  who 
voted  for  Stephen  Douglas  in  1860,  gave  a  rousing  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  1865.  Creswell  argued 


that  the  war  had  disproved  slaveholders'  fears  of  insur- 
rection and  slanders  that  Negroes  were  cowards.  The  Negro 
had  proved  his  manhood.  The  final  report  of  the  American 
Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commission,  issued  on  May  15,  1864, 
recommended  full  civil  and  political  rights  for  Negro  freed- 
men  "in  order  that  he  might  stand  on  his  own  feet  without 
being  a  burden  to  the  government."  The  Commission  was 
chaired  by  War  Democrat  Robert  Dale  Owen  of  Indiana. 

"Aside  from  the  'March  to  the  Sea'  by  Republican  General 
William  T.  Sherman,"  Dell  says,  "the  major  Union  military 
operations  of  1864  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Democratic 
Generals."  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  supported 
Douglas,  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies.  General  George 
H.  Thomas  won  at  Chickamauga  and  Nashville.  The  Crater 
at  Petersburg  was  bungled  by  Generals  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side,  Orlando  B.  Wilcox,  and  Edward  Ferrero.  Benjamin 
Butler  failed  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  began  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  General  Lew 
Wallace  stalled  the  Confederate  troops  at  Monocacy  River. 
War  Democrats  were  appointed  to  commands  in  vital  areas 
behind  the  lines  where  they  would  have  to  fight  expected  dis- 
loyalty: William  S.  Rosecrans  in  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Lew  Wallace  in  the  Middle  Department  (Balti- 
more), and  Irvin  McDowell  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 

The  previous  paragraph  is  representative  of  the  method 
which  Dell  uses  to  prove  his  point.  In  a  loose  and  allusive  way, 
he  mentions  the  names  of  so  many  War  Democrats  that  even- 
tually one  is  impressed  by  their  importance  to  the  war  effort. 
To  call  this  a  method  would  be  almost  to  dignify  making  a  list 
as  a  methodology,  but  Dell  does  have  an  historical  method.  He 
tries  to  study  political  developments  throughout  the  North, 
state  by  state.  To  handle  the  scope,  of  course,  he  must  rely  prin- 
cipally on  secondary  sources,  printed  primary  sources 
(especially  speeches),  and  newspapers.  The  last  named  he 
seems  not  to  have  sampled  in  any  particularly  systematic  or 
exhaustive  way.  I  cannot  find  a  single  reference  to  a  manu- 
script source. 

The  conception  of  the  project,  though  it  defies  modern 
infatuation  vnih  the  importance  of  manuscript  sources,  is 
not  altogether  without  merit.  A  state-by-state  synthesis  of  the 
Democratic  party's  development  in  the  Civil  War  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  modern  scholarship.  Moreover,  Dell's 
conclusions  are  interesting  and  deserve  consideration: 

In  this,  the  crowning  year  of  the  wartime  Union  party 
[1864],  it  is  worth  considering  some  notable  facts  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  party  hierarchy  and  the  accusation  of 
Conservatives  that  the  Union  party  was  merely  "the  Repub- 
lican party  under  a  different  name."  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
Union  candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  a  War  Democrat. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  War  Democrats 
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received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  highest  state  execu- 
tive position  under  consideration  by  the  voters.  In  New 
York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  War  Democrats 
received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  second-highest  state 
executive  position.  In  Indiana,  four  Union  nominations  for 
major  state  executive  office  were  accorded  War  Democrats; 
in  Ohio  and  Connecticut  the  number  was  three.  In  congres- 
sional races,  the  Union  party  nominated  seventeen  War 
Democrats.  In  Cahfornia,  a  majority  of  the  Union  nomi- 
nees for  Congress  were  War  Democrats.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Oregon  and  New  Jersey  the  Union  State  party  chairmen 
were  War  Democrats.  On  the  Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Connecticut,  ten  of  23  members  were  War  Democrats. 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum  .  .  .  [sic]  It  must  be  asked  of  the 
Conservative  historians:  If  this  kind  of  non-partisan  dis- 
play was  not  enough  to  establish  the  Union  party  as  a  truly 
nonpartisan  body,  what  then  was  required?  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Union  party  was  all  it  claimed  to  be;  and 
much  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
gentle  hammering  proved  devastating  to  the  Conservative 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Dell  concludes  that  Lincoln  was  more  radical  than  con- 
servative and  argues  that  he  repeatedly  blunted  criticism  by 
using  War  Democrats  as  lightning  rods.  When  Lincoln  repu- 
diated David  Hunter's  enlisting  of  black  troops  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  blamed  the  pohcy  on  the  great- 
est War  Democrat  of  them  all,  Stanton,  but  did  not  remove 
Stanton  or  Hunter.  Lincoln  ignored  the  conservative  results 
of  the  Republican  state  conventions  of  1862  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  went  ahead  with  the  drafting  and 
announcement  of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Dell  properly  points  out  that  "the  Gettysburg  Add- 
ress, .  .  .  utilized  again  the  inflamatory[sjc]Jeffersonian  con- 
tention that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'" 

The  problem  with  the  book  is  its  execution  of  the  worth- 
while project.  The  myriad  of  names  mentioned  in  the  text 
have  no  biographical  flesh  on  them.  The  discussions  of  poli- 
tical developments  from  state  to  state  make  chaotic  and 
dismal  reading  and  superficial  history.  Dell's  literary  style 
compounds  the  errors,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  example; 

Some  outstanding  features  of  the  New  York  campaign  [of 
1862]  included  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  New  York  World 
from  the  Union  camp  to  the  Democratic  camp.  War  Demo- 
crat Manton  Marble  was  managing  editor  of  the  World.  He 
was  a  member  of  Mozart  Hall,  a  close  friend  of  Fernando 
Wood,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Seymour.  Wood,  who  had 
campaigned  for  Major  as  a  War  Democrat  in  1861,  cam- 
paigned for  Congress  in  1862  as  a  Conditional.  James 
Gorden  [sic]  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  who  had  supported  the 
Union  ticket  of  1861,  declared  for  Seymour.  A  major  feature 
of  the  Upstate  canvass  was  a  running  debate  between  War 


Democrat  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  Conditional  War  Demo- 
crat John  Van  Buren,  stirring  recollections  of  the  Free  Soil 
campaign  of  1848.  On  that  occasion,  [sic]  Van  Buren  had 
been  for  freedom,  Dickinson  for  slavery.  This  time  it  was  the 
other  way  around.  Without  Conservative  support,  the 
Republican-Union  ticket  had  no  chance  of  victory  in  New 
York  and  Seymour's  majority  exceeded  ten  thousand.  On 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation  a  23-9  Republican 
majority  was  replaced  by  an  18-12  Democratic  majority.  In 
the  state  legislature  the  Republican-Union  coalition  retain- 
ed an  overall  majority,  but  the  Regular  Democracy  acquired 
equal  standing  in  the  Assembly. 
Woe  be  unto  the  graduate  student  who  writes  such  an  obvious 
stitching-together  of  note  cards  with  no  especially  obvious 
logical  connection  between  them.  Why  a  university  press  pub- 
lishes what  a  graduate  seminar  would  reject  is  an  important 
problem. 

Far  more  important  than  the  lack  of  readability  evident  in 
the  passage  is  the  lack  of  understanding  betrayed  by  it.  Every- 
where in  the  book,  one  is  greeted  by  transitions  from  party  to 
party  and  from  platform  to  platform,  willy-nilly,  without  even 
a  modest  attempt  at  explaining  why— why,  in  this  case.  Van 
Buren  and  Dickinson  flip-flopped.  The  lack  of  understanding 
here  is  fundamental  and  ironic. 

Mr.  Dell's  historical  world  is  highly  politicized.  He  has 
studied  the  political  affiliations  of  scores  of  Civil  War 
generals  in  an  effort  to  show  how  many  were  Democrats.  This 
may  reflect  more  of  his  own  feelings  than  theirs,  for  Generals, 
though  some  became  Presidential  candidates,  generally  did 
not  vote  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
their  partisan  awareness.  Even  though  he  tends  to  see  every- 
thing as  political  in  nature,  Mr.  Dell  does  not  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  politics.  He  cannot  explain  the  wild  mean- 
derings  of  politicians  from  ideological  position  to  ideological 
position,  because  he  does  not  study  what  often  made  them 
change,  factional  politics.  Compare  the  flat  and  almost  mean- 
ingless description  of  New  York  politics  above  with  these 
passages  from  a  historian  who  does  understand,  Michael  Les 
Benedict  (in  A  Compromise  of  Principle:  Congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Reconstruction,  1863-1869  [New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1974]: 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  understanding  Repub- 
lican radicalism  and  conservatism  during  the  Civil  War 
period  has  been  the  tendency  of  historians  to  confuse  poli- 
tical and  legislative  radicalism. .  .  .  [Contemporaries]  were 
equally  perplexed  by  the  ideological  somersaults  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Horace  Greeley,  George  Julian,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights.  To  understand  how  a  Chase  could  be  the  radi- 
cal candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1864  and  then  aspire  to  the  Democratic  nomination  four 
years  later,  one  must  perceive  the  factional  nature  of  Ameri- 
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can  politics. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  been  a  two-party 
democracy;  in  many  states  there  has  been  only  one  viable 
political  party.  Yet,  for  nearly  every  position  in  American 
national  and  state  goyernment  there  have  been  more  than 
one  or  two  aspirants.  These  rivals  have  had  to  fight  their 
battles  within  one  or  another  of  the  parties.  Often  ideo- 
logical similarities,  personal  friendships,  or  pure  self-inter- 
est have  spurred  groups  of  aspirants  to  office  to  ally  them- 
selves with  their  rivals. 
Benedict  then  gives  a  suitably  complex  and  yet  also  satis- 
fyingly  explained  example,  the  Seward-Weed  vs.  Greeley 
rivalry  in  New  York's  Republican  party: 
The  feud  broke  into  bitter  warfare  that  year  [1860],  when 
Seward  and  Weed  blamed  Greeley  for  Seward's  failure  to 
win  the  Republican  presidential  nomination— Seward  had 
been  the  radical  candidate  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Greeley  had  favored  the  archconservative  Missouri  Whig, 
Edward  Bates. 

Weed  repaid  Greeley .  .  .  in  1861,  defeating  Greeley's  drive 
for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  secession  winter,  as  Weed  advocated  conces- 
sions to  slavery  to  preserve  the  Union,  Greeley  opposed 
compromises,  preferring  to  allow  the  South  to  secede  peace- 
fully. Strife  continued  as  both  factions  tried  to  win  Lin- 
coln's favor  and  control  the  national  patronage.  Lincoln 
gave  control  of  the  customs  house  in  New  York  City  to  for- 
mer Democrats,  who  generally  disliked  Seward  and  allied 
loosely  with  Greeley,  but  the  Seward-Weed  forces  generally 
received  the  choicer  appointments  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

In  1862,  anti-Weed  forces,  made  up  of  Greeley's  friends 
and  the  allies  of  independent-minded  former  Democrats 
.  .  . ,  controlled  the  Republican  nominations.  Weed,  advo- 
cating a  strong  appeal  to  Union  Democrats,  left  the  state 
convention  disgruntled  and  did  little  to  elect  the  ticket. 
When  the  Republicans  lost  the  canvass,  Greeley  and  his 
allies  charged  him  with  sabotage.  But  with  the  only  patron- 
age now  available  to  Republicans  in  the  state  emanating 
from  the  national  government.  Weed  slowly  regained  con- 
trol of  the  state  organization. 

By  1864  Weed,  who  first  worked  for  Lincoln's  renomi- 
nation  and  then  threatened  to  sit  out  the  campaign  unless 
Lincoln  acceeded  to  his  ever-growing  patronage  demands, 
had  won  control  of  every  important  national  appointment 
in  the  state.  Lincoln  had  replaced  the  former  Democrat 
Chase  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  soon  thereafter 
turned  out  Chase's  formerly  Democratic  friends  in  the  New 
York  customs  house,  substituting  for  them  allies  of  Weed.  At 
the  same  time  he  named  a  Seward-Weed  partisan  city  post- 
master. Given  this  political  situation,  it  is  little  wonder  that 


Greeley  opposed  Lincoln's  renomination  and  that  many 
leading  former  Democrats  .  .  .  actively  promoted  the  Fre- 
mont third-party  movement. 
And  so  it  goes  for  three  more  pages,  with  Greeley  and  Weed 
alternately  skulking  and  acting  as  Republican  stalwarts. 
Benedict  gives  us  an  explanation,  and  we  do  not  lurch  along 
confusedly  from  baffling  factional  identification  to  seemingly 
inexplicable  ideological  about-face.  Benedict  has  an  under- 
standing of  politics  that  Dell  does  not. 

Moreover,  Dell's  bibliography  is  practically  twenty  years 
out  of  date.  Few  works  written  after  1956  are  cited.  We  get 
father  Philip,  but  not  son  Eric,  Foner;  Oberholtzer  on  Phila- 
delphia but  not  Dusinberre;  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review  but  not  the  Journal  of  American  History;  etc.  I  can 
find  no  references  to  Civil  War  History,  though  all  scholars 
would  now  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  leading  journal  in  that 
field  of  study.  The  modem  students  of  Democratic  behavior, 
like  Leonard  Curry,  are  not  mentioned. 

This  is  the  first  book  I  have  seen  from  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  Press,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  another.  As  my 
liberal  use  of  "sic"  in  the  quotations  from  the  book  suggests, 
the  editorial  standards  are  simply  appalling.  Proofreaders 
should  have  caught  some  of  these  mistakes:  "Consservative" 
(page  19);  "nothern"  (31);  Horace  "Heffren"  and  Horace 
"Heffern"  in  the  same  paragraph  (59);  "ad  nauseum"  for  "ad 
nauseam"  (106);  "sizeable"  (119)  and  "sizable"  (233); 
"Widescale"  (200)  is  not  a  word;  "Implicitely"  for  "Implicitly" 
(205);  "perscution"  (240);  "picure"  (245);  "beastial"  for 
"bestial"  (247);  Charles  R.  Buckalew  becomes  "William  A." 
(268);  "Irwin"  McDowell  (276)  is  "Irvin"  in  the  index; 
"proffered"  is  "proferred"  (277);  Mr.  "Coffroth"  is  also  Mr. 
"Coffrath"  in  the  same  paragraph  (319);  "Relected"(341);  and 
the  last  sentence  of  Chapter  14  has  no  concluding  punc- 
tuation. The  capitalization  is  absolutely  bizarre,  and  a  page 
looks  almost  like  an  eighteenth-century  text  with  capital 
letters  sprinkled  everywhere.  Grammatical  errors  are  per- 
mitted, as  on  page  91:  "the  man  whom  he  believed  had  lost 
Tennessee."  The  "whom"  should  be  "who,"  as  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  noun  clause  ("who.  .  .  had  lost  Tennessee")  and  not  the 
object  of  the  verb  "believed." 

There  is  a  great  book  yet  to  be  written  on  the  Democratic 
party  after  Douglas.  We  need  to  know  more  about  it  in  almost 
every  northern  state,  and  we  certainly  need  a  synthesis  which 
coordinates  our  knowledge  of  each  state  into  a  usable  inter- 
pretation. Christopher  Dell  whets  our  appetites  for  more,  but 
we  do  not  have  complete  confidence  in  what  he  does  tell  us. 
Creswell,  for  example,  was  a  Whig  forced  into  the  Douglas 
Democracy  in  1860,  because  the  Republican  party  was  too 
weak  in  Maryland  to  count.  Is  it  right  to  call  him  a  War  Demo- 
crat? If  not,  what  about  the  others? 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  SEWARD-WELLES-LINCOLN  CONTROVERSY? 


Charles  Francis  Adams  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H. 
Seward  in  April,  1873,  about  six  months  after  Seward's  death. 
Isolated  from  day-to-day  political  developments  during  the 
Civil  War  by  his  residence  in  England  and  indebted  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  for  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
England,  Adams  thought  that  Seward  had  been  the  master- 
mind of  the  Lincoln  administration.  His  eulogy  on  Seward 
made  that  point  clear.  It  also  rankled  Gideon  Welles. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Lincoln  administration, 
Welles  undeniably  occupied  a  better  seat  to  observe  the  inner 


workings  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  He  had  never  liked 
Seward,  and  he  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a  polemical 
writer  and  delineator  of  acid  portraits.  Welles's  rebuttal  to 
Adams's  eulogy  appeared  in  a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1874.  Welles,  as  his  able  biographer  John  Niven  put  it, 
"was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Lincoln  legend."  Seward's  stock 
went  down,  never  to  rise  above  Lincoln's  again. 

Welles's  book  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  George  B.  Lincoln, 
an  obscure  New  York  politician  who  had  been  Brooklyn's  post- 
master during  the  Civil  War.  After  reading  the  book,  he  wrote  a 
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long  letter  to  its  author.  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  acquired  the  letter  this  year,  and  it  is  published 
here  for  the  first  time. 


Rivervale    Bergin  Co    N.J.    April  25th  1874 
Hon  Gideon  Welles 
My  dear  Sir 

A  thoughtful  friend  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  book  called 
"Lincoln  &  Seward".  Having  thanked  him  for  sending  it.  I  per- 
form now  the  pleasant  duty— of  thanking  you  for  writing  it— I 
read  these  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  and  then 
promised  myself  to  write  &  thank  you  for  the  timely  service  you 
were  rendering  to  our  country  in  correcting  at  once  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  address  of  Mr  Adams  was  giving  of  the  rela- 
tive status  in  public  affairs  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  his  Sec  Mr 
Seward. 

Mr  Lincoln  was  my  personal  friend  long  before  he  came  to 
Washington  in  186L  I  think  I  remember  telling  you  once  of  the 
style  of  apartments  they  gave  Mr  Lincoln  at  the  Astor  House  in 
March  1860.  and  my  complaint  thereat— and  telling  the  office 
boys  there  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  not  offer 
him  such  a  room  as  A''o  i  7!— telling  them  that  he  was  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States— at  which  they  laughed 
immediately — asking  me  if  1  was  Crazy\  I  refer  to  this,  as  I 
recollect  the  remark  you  made  to  me  the  first  time  we  met  after 
the  inauguration  when  you  said — "The  Astor  House  people 
found  a  different  set  of  apartments  for  Mr  Lincoln  when  he 
came  on  this  time  from  those  they  gave  him  a  few  years  ago — 
did  they  not?" 

Pardon  me  if  I  devote  a  little  time  this  stormy  night  to  giving 
you  a  few  of  my  early  impressions  &  remnicences  of  my  good 
namesake.  Had  my  name  been  Smith  or  Jones  I  would  have 
known  but  little  of  Lincoln,  about  as  much  as  the  average  of 
Smith  &  Jones  family  did  previous  to  1860.  But  my  name  was 
Lincoln— and  my  business  interests  brought  me  in  continual 
contact  with  those  who  knew  my  namesake  well  and  regarded 
him  much— and  my  name  would  perpetually  suggest  some 
anacdote  or  fact  relating  to  Abraham  which  being  repeated— 
became  after  awhile  to  convince  me  that  if  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  stood  so  strong  at  home  could  be  made  national- 
nothing  could  withstand  it  in  a  competing  political  canvas. 

In  these  articles  before  me  you  refer  to  the  presentation  of 
Mr  Lincolns  name  at  Phil'^  'm  1856  for  the  place  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent—a matter  that  few  remembered  in  1860. 

But  when  I  read  the  account  of  the  doings  of  that  convention 
I  said  to  myself — "That  one  hundred  &  ten  votes  if  properly 
utilised  will  defeat  Seward  and  nominate  Lincoln.["]  Within 
thirty  days  thereafter  I  stated  my  belief  to  my  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  among  whom  I  remember  my  then  brilliant 
young  friend  Theodore  Tilton.  For  the  two  years  and  more  that 
followed  I  lost  no  opportunity  when  among  those  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs  to  declare  my  belief  that  Lincoln  was  the  coming 
man — but  I  was  looked  upon  as  crackedl  at  least  upon  political 
subjects  and  then  in  the  autumn  of  1858  came  the  great  contro- 
versy between  Lincoln  &  Douglass — when  people  began  to 
open  their  eyes  a  little;  when  the  name  of  my  friend  was  men- 
tioned. The  next  winter  I  visited  Springfield  while  their  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session. 

I  enquired  who  were  Lincolns  partial  friends  and  influential 
withal.  I  was  told  that  Leonard  Swett  a  very  able  Lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  was  perhaps  his  most  influential  politi- 
cal friend.  Ascertaining  that  there  was  to  be  a  reception  at  the 
house  of  the  Governor  (Bissell)  that  night  I  thought  that  my 
best  opportunity  perhaps  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Swett 
and  other  of  Lincolns  friends.  I  went  expecting  to  meet  Lincoln 
there  himself— but  he  did  not  come.  I  then  introduced  myself  to 
Mr  Swett  &  told  him  my  convictions  in  the  matter  of  Lincoln  as 
a  future  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  there  gave  him  my 
reasons  therefor.  It  was  a  small  gathering— and  soon  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  the  warm  friends  of  my  namesake  and 
then  &  there  I  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  proceedure  which  if 
carried  out  by  his  friends  would  I  thought  result  in  giving  to  /// 
the  next  candidate. 

It  seemed  a  new  thought  to  these  gentlemen— for  all  they 
hoped  for  was  to  place  him  second  on  the  ticket  That  they 


thought  would  be  easy— but  to  head  the  ticket  was  a  new  idea. 
Seward  seemed  to  have  the  whole  field.  But  I  spoke  as  an  East- 
em  man  knowing  that  Seward  was  damaged  somewhat  by  the 
perpetual  howl  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  he  was  a  full 
fledged  abolitionistl  (which  name  he  never,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  truly  deserved)  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr  Lincoln  had 
not  been  in  Washington  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Helper  Book 
matter  or  any  other  matter  requiring  defence.  One  hundred  & 
ten  had  declared  their  regard  for  him  at  Phil  and  the  Douglass 
controversy  had  given  Mr  Lincoln  a  national  reputation 
among  thoughtful  men. 

I  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of  Columbus  O.  and  the  City 
of  Washington— calling  upon  my  friends  at  the  Capital— I 
knew  but  few— but  among  them  were  Owen  Louejoy  of  111  & 
John  F.  Potter  of  Wis.  To  these  I  declared  my  views— but  that 
anybody  but  myself  saw  the  thing  possible— did  not  appear.  I 
sought  Mr  Greeley  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  and  also  with 
Gov  Morgan— -who  was  Sewards  warm  friend.  Gov  Morgan 
took  down  from  his  case  a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  Phil  con- 
vention and  read  to  me  a  speech  made  there  by  some  western 
man— a  rough  subject — who  had  nominated  Mr  Lincoln  there. 
I  went  to  Parton  to  see  if  he  would  not  write  a  life  of  Lincoln— 
but  he  said  he  had  no  impulse  that  way— while  he  liked  the 
man— but  he  could  not  write  without  impulse!  Said  he  could 
write  the  life  of  Burr  whom  he  disliked  because  he  had  an 
impulse  to  do  so. 

Another  year  rolled  arroimd  when  I  again  found  myself  in  the 
west.  Carpenter  in  his  'Six  Months  at  the  White  House' t^lls  the 
story  of  my  finding  at  Naples  on  the  111.  River  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Pollard  Simmons  who  told  me  the  story  of  Lincoln  hav- 
ing lived  with  him  while  yet  a  young  man  and  working— 
among  other  things  at  Splitting  Rails!  When  Simmonds  told 
me  that  story  I  said  to  myself —I  would  not  take  the  vote  of  th  ree 
small  states  for  that  fact. 

In  occasional  letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  &  to  the  Press 
&  Tribune  of  Chicago  I  had  taken  occasion  to  say  kind  words 
for  Lincoln — but  not  as  a  Presidential  candidate — and  when  I 
reached  Sandoval  in  Southern  111  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Press 
and  Tribune  giving  the  facts  of  my  interview  with  Mr  Sim- 
monds &  also  some  fact  concerning  Lincoln  which  Shelby  Cul- 
lom  (late  M.  C.  whom  few  will  remember)  gave  me  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  his  (Lincolns)  studying  law.  These  facts  were 
taken  from  my  Chicago  letter  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
published  a  few  days  later  under  the  head  of  Personal  of 
Lincoln.  My  object  was  accomplished.  My  friend  was  now 
advertised  as  a  Rail  Splitter  and  the  use  made  of  that  political 
war  club  was  all  that  I  could  have  reasonably  asked.  I  think  it 
was  even  better  than  the  Hard  Cider  dodge. 

I  again  sought  Swett.  He  was  practicing  law  in  court  at 
Bloomington—hefore  Judge  David  Davis  I  again  went  over 
my  programe — and  when  he  had  heard  me  he  asked  me  to  wait 
until  the  court  adjourned  for  he  wanted  me  to  talk  to  Davis  as  I 
had  done  to  him.  This  I  did. 

I  kept  busy  as  best  I  could  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  and  finally  wrote  the  leading  communication  in  the 
Press  &  Tribune  published  the  morning  the  convention  met 
from  my  place  of  business  in  New  York— claiming  as  a  New 
Yorker  that  Lincoln  would  make  a  better  run  than  Seward. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  met  in  Chicago  Mr  Swett.  He  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  said  Mr  Lincolnl  you  were  the  first  man  who  gave 
us  any  confidence  in  our  state  that  we  could  nominate  Lincoln. 
He  had  said  the  same  before  at  my  house  in  Brooklyn. 

Believing  that  I  had  something  to  do  in  giving  courage  to  Mr 
Lincolns  home  fi-iends,  and  having  furnished  the  Rail  Splitting 
club  for  the  party  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  sufficiently 
in  my  story  to  read  it. 

Two  little  incidents  I  will  relate  which  may,  under  the  circum- 
stances interest  you.  Early  in  January  1861 1  visited  my  friend 
at  Springfield.  Spending  an  evening  at  his  house  by  invita- 
tion—in the  course  of  conversation  the  President  remarked  that 
he  had  tendered  to  Mr  Bates  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  a  proper 
appointment  in  all  respects— and  especially  a  compliment  to  a 
class  with  whom  Mr  Bates  had  acted  politically  and  who  had 
come  in  with  us.  I  then  said  Mr  President!  Pardon  me  if  I  tell 
you  what  else  I  would  do— and  then  I  said  "were  I  in  your  place 
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I  would  say  to  Mr  Seward  Sir!— what  have  I  at  command  that 
you  will  accept?  You  can  be  my  Secretary  of  State  or  if  you  pre- 
fer—the court  of  St  James  is  at  your  service["]— At  this  Mrs  Lin- 
coln rallied  with  "Never!  Never!  Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Never! 
If  things  should  go  on  all  right— the  credit  would  go  to  Seward 
—if  they  went  wrong— the  blame  would  fall  upon  my  husband. 
Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Neverl"  I  then  stated  to  Madam  that  she 
had  not  waited  to  hear  the  remainder  of  what  I  had  to  say— 
which  was  this  "That  will  be  your  part  I  hope  Mr  Seward  will 
have  the  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  to  say  in  reply"  -  "Sir!  I 
am  a  Senator  and  just  now  I  desire  nothing  more."  "I  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  Mr  Seward  in  the  Cabinet"  Mr.  Lincoln  performed 
his  part— but  the  sense  of  delicacy,  &  as  it  seemed  then  to  me 
propriety  was  lacking  upon  the  other  side. 

I  may  be  ungenerous,  but  I  can  never  divest  my  mind  of  the 
impression  that  had  the  result  of  the  war  been  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was— there  would  been  few  tears  to  be  shed  by  Some- 
bodyl 

One  other  story  &  I  will  worry  you  no  farther.  In  the  early 
part  of  1867  I  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  spent  a  day  at  East  Troy 
with  Hon  John  F.  Potter.  He  then  related  to  me  what  occurred 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Sec  of  State  in  the  early  part  of  1861.  Schultz 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  a  mission  abroad 
and  one  afternoon  (Says  Potter)  "Doolittle  &  myself  called  upon 
the  President  to  advance  Mr  Schultz  interests. 

The  President  said  "Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  Mr  Schultz  a 
foreign  appointment— but  the  Secretary  opposes  it."  and 
begged  of  them  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  it.  This 
seemed  strange  said  Potter— for  as  between  Lincoln  &  Seward 
at  Chicago— Sc/iw/i2  was  a  Seward  man.  So  they  called  upon 
Mr  Seward  and  stated  their  business.  Mr  S.  answered  that  he 


was  utterly  opposed  to  sending  men  abroad  who  were  exiles 
and  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
acredited— and  therefore  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr  S.  Potter  then  said  to  the  Sec  "—I  thought  we  sent  men 
abroad  to  represent  our  views— not  theirsl"  After  exhausting 
all  argument  with  the  Sec  to  no  avail— they  arose  to  depart— 
Saying  as  they  went  that  Mr  Schultz  would  be  disappointed  at 
not  having  his  cooperation  in  the  matter.  At  this  the  Sec.  rose  in 
great  rage— swinging  his  arms  and  rushing  across  the  room 
exclaiming  "dissappointed!  disappointed!  talk  to  me  about  dis- 
appointment! look  at  Mel  simply  a  clerk  of  the  Presidentl["] 

You  may  have  heard  Sec  Stanton  tell  this  story  of  the  Span- 
ish Minister  who  called  upon  him  one  day  and  declared  himself 
thus  "Stantonl  you  have  the  funniest  country  here  of  all  the 
earth— you  have  no  government— but  you  move  along— all  the 
same— just  as  though  you  had[.]  Stanton!  there  are  three  things 
which  God  almighty  seems  to  take  special  care  of  viz  Drunk- 
ardsl  Little  children  and  the  United  States  of  America\["] 

That  "special  care"  it  seems  to  me  was  our  national  salva- 
tion. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  timely  labor  to  protect  the 
reputation  and  precious  memory  of  our  mutual  friend 

Believe  me 
with  great  respect 
Your  friend 
Geo.  B.  Lincoln 


How  reliable  a  witness  was  George  B.  Lincoln?  Can  we  really 
believe  a  man  who  claimed,  fourteen  years  after  the  fact,  to 
have  originated  the  famous  "rail-splitter"  image?  If  George 
Lincoln  was  shrtewd  enough  to  realize  in  1856  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  take  the  Repubhcan  nomination  from  Seward,  he 
was  more  poUtically  astute  than  most  of  the  politicians  in 
America— moreso  even  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  Did 
George  Lincoln  really  ask  James  Parton  to  write  a  campaign 
biography  in  the  winter  of  1858-1859,  months  before  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Abraham  Lincoln's  poUtical  intimates  in  Illinois?  Did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President-elect,  really  invite  the  would-be 
Brooklyn  postmaster  to  Springfield  and  discuss  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments in  his  presence?  Would  Mrs.  Lincoln,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  of  her  husband's  administration  never 
appeared  very  strong,  have  been  present  at  such  a  discussion? 
Could  a  small-time  politician  who  could  not  recall  Carl  Schurz's 
name  accurately  have  possibly  known  the  things  he  claimed  to 
know?  In  short,  was  George  B.  Lincoln  a  blowhard  or  a  knowl- 
edgeable insider? 

We  can  never  know  the  answer  for  certain,  but  there  is  some 
good  evidence  that  George  B.  Lincoln  was  not  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable witness.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  for  exam- 
ple, owns  a  letter  from  the  Brooklyn  politician  to  Francis  B. 
Carpenter  which  is  an  admission  of  error  in  telUng  a  story 
about  President  Lincoln.  Carpenter,  who  had  spent  six  months 
in  the  White  House  painting  a  canvas  which  celebrated  the  is- 
suance of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  capitalized  on  his 
experiences  after  the  President's  assassination  by  publishing 
reminiscences  in  various  periodicals.  Some  of  these  were  Car- 
penter's own  recollections,  but  others  he  gleaned  from  other 
associates  of  the  President— including  the  Brooklyn  postmas- 
ter. On  December  19, 1867,  George  B.  Lincoln  told  Carpenter:  "I 
notice  in  the  papers  a  card  from  Ex  Governor  Seymour  of  New 
York  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  alleged  interview  between 
the  late  President  Lincoln  &  himself— as  reported  in  your  remi- 
niscences of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  pubUshed  in  the  Independent  of  the 
12th  inst.  Having  stated  this  story  to  you— as  it  was  given  to 
me— falsely  as  it  now  appears  I  take  the  earliest  moment  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing an  item  untrue  in  itself  and  offensive  to  all  concerned."  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  the  wealth  of  de- 
tails supplied  by  his  informant. 

To  his  credit,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  apologize  to  Carpenter 
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and  allowed  him  to  use  his  letter  as  an  explanation  of  the  error. 
Moreover,  this  incident  is  not  enough  to  cause  historians  to  dis- 
miss all  of  George  Lincoln's  assertions  of  contacts  with  the 
President.  In  Carpenter's  book,  Six  Months  at  the  White  House, 
published  a  year  before  the  article  with  the  Seymour  story,  the 
Pollard  Simmons  anecdote  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  rail- 
splitting  incident,  George  Lincoln  had  also  repeated  Sim- 
mons's  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  refused  a  surveying 
job  offered  him  by  a  Democratic  appointee  as  surveyor.  The  fu- 
ture President  was  reputed  to  have  said, "...  I  never  have  been 
under  obligation  to  a  Democratic  administration,  and  I  never 
intend  to  be  so  long  as  I  can  get  my  living  another  way."  Car- 
penter asked  the  President  whether  the  story  were  true,  and  he 
replied:  "It  is  correct  about  our  working  together;  but  the  old 
man  must  have  stretched  the  facts  somewhat  about  the  survey 
of  the  county.  I  think  I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  the  job  at 
that  time,  no  matter  what  administration  was  in  power."  Once 
again,  George  B.  Lincoln  was  partly  in  error— but  only  partly. 
He  seems  to  have  been  consistently  guilty  of  repeating  stories 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  without  checking  his  sources,  but  he 
may  well  have  repeated  accurately  what  he  heard. 

Without  doubt,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  have  some  contact  with 
his  more  famous  namesake.  He  had  opportunities  to  visit  Illi- 
nois as  the  representative  of  a  New  York  dry  goods  firm.  Car- 
penter himself  saw  George  Lincoln  in  the  President's  office  on 
the  Sunday  before  Lincoln's  reinauguration  in  1865.  And  sev- 
eral letters  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  prove  that  George  B.  Lincoln  had  occasional  contacts 
with  the  President. 

George  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
May  19,  1860,  just  after  the  Republican  nominating  conven- 
tion. He  congratulated  the  Republican  nominee  and  chatted  for 
a  while  about  their  common  surname.  An  old  Whig  himself,  the 
less  famous  Lincoln  noted,  "I  have  never  known  a  Lincoln  who 
was  a  Loco  Focol  Not  one— all  have  been  Whigs  to  a  man."  In 
1860,  he  claimed  to  have  declared  his  faith  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ability  to  gain  the  Republican  nomination  "East  and 
West  for  near  two  years"— not,  it  should  be  noted,  since  1856. 
He  feared  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  "will  not  greatly  improve  the 
ticket  anywhere  that  we  need  help— but  it  does  not  drag— -we 
are  safe."  He  closed  the  letter  by  saying,  characteristically,  "I 
am  about  sending  to  Father  Simmonds  at  Havana  for  a  couple 
of  those  'Rails '!" 

On  September  22,  1860,  George  Lincoln  wrote  the  nominee 
again,  mentioning  "our  mutual  friend  [Shelby]  Cullom,"  from 
whom  the  Brooklyn  traveUing  salesman  had  obtained  "some 
time  ago  a  profile  likeness  of  yourself— for  which  you  kindly  sat 
to  gratify  an  enthusiastic  young  republican— (an  ex  democrat) 
who  desired  to  issue  from  it  a  campaign  medal."  George  Lin- 
coln sent  by  "your  worthy  neighbor  Mr.  Alvey,"  who  was  re- 
turning to  Springfield,  some  presents  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
children:  "a  few  specimens  of  the  Medals— which  are  here  con- 
sidered the  best  which  have  been  issued."  "Please  present  them 
as  complimentary  from  William  Legget  Bramhall  and  our  two 
sons— lads— who  are  'Lincolns  too,' "  he  wrote  jovially.  He  also 
sent  photographs  to  the  boys  and  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  concluded 
the  letter  with  observations  on  the  political  scene  in  New  York. 
Central  New  York  state  was  safe,  the  Know-Nothing  vote  was 
safe,  the  disappointment  over  Seward's  loss  of  the  nomination 
was  largely  abated,  and  the  old  Southern  Whigs  with  whom  he 
did  business  thought  the  Union  would  be  safe  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's hands. 

After  the  election  George  B.  Lincoln  sent  the  usual  recom- 
mendations for  office  and  letters  of  introduction  for  business- 
men seeking  favors.  President  Lincoln  was  still  seeing  corre- 
spondence from  George  Lincoln  in  1864.  Like  almost  all 
politicians  in  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  postmaster  became 
embroiled  in  the  patronage  controversies  surrounding  the  New 
York  Custom  House.  The  Lincoln  administration's  Indian 


Commissioner,  William  P.  Dole,  visited  New  York  early  in  1864 
to  investigate  the  controversy.  After  his  return,  George  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  inform  him  of  strong  sentiment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Simeon  Draper  as  Collector.  He  said  that  Hiram 
Barney,  the  incumbent,  was  very  unpopular.  Though  he  made 
clear  his  own  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
he  did  not  stress  Barney's  alleged  pro-Chase  affinities  as  an 
objection  to  his  continuance  in  office.  He  argued,  rather,  that 
Barney  was  very  unpopular  with  merchants  and  that  mercan- 
tile people  did  not  want  a  lawyer  as  the  Collector.  Lincoln  also 
mentioned  in  the  letter  the  fact  that  he  kept  a  bust  of  the  Presi- 
dent draped  in  a  flag  in  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

George  B.  Lincoln  was  a  windy  old  bore.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  letter  to  Welles  covered  seven  and  one-half  pages 
of  paper.  His  affection  for  President  Lincoln — which  grew  out 
of  the  coincidence  of  shared  surnames — was  genuine,  however. 
He  did  have  some  close  contacts  with  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion. Though  he  tended  to  be  somewhat  uncritical  in  repeating 
stories  he  heard  about  the  President,  George  B.  Lincoln  might 
have  known  what  he  was  talking  about.  From  all  evidence 
political  bias  did  not  account  for  his  willingness  to  think  the 
worst  of  Seward.  After  all,  the  opposition  to  Hiram  Barney  was 
led  by  the  Seward-Weed  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  clearly  been  with  Seward's  men  in  that  fight. 
George  B.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  may  be  questionable,  but  they 
certainly  appear  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
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FIGURE  4.  As  late  as  1863,  Seward  still  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  strong  man  in  the  administration. 
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October  24,  1981 


l:r.  George  T,  Craig 
83-12  3t,  Janes  ^reet 
Elnhijrstj  New  York 
11373 


Dear  lir.  Crai?^: 


Your  letter  of  ^pterbsr  29th  to  AIJISZCCAH  mBJIkrE  has  been  forrrarded 
to  me  by  Geoffrey  V'ard. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  a  long  explanation  at  this  time.  Indeed, 
1  TvTote  that  partic-olar  article  so  long  ago  I  can  not  recall  the 
detail!.s.  But,  almost  certainly,  I  twls  in  error. 

The  anecdote  concerning  Lincoln  at  Delmonico's  is  an  old  and  often 
repeated  one  that  appears  in  Is.tely  Thorns 's  historj^  of  Delmonico^s 
and  in  several  other  accounts  of  the  great  resta-arant.  Tae  storj^^ 
I  begin  to  fear,  is  also  an  apocr:rphai  one.  The  anecdote,  if  used  at 
all^  should  have  been  iientified  as  a  probable  legend. 

Although  r^r  article  rras  fact-checked,  the  so^arces  consu2.ted  -^rere  those 
of  restaijrant  and  not  political  or  social  histor;^-.  Jbill,  that  is  scant 
excuse  for  possibly  nislocatjmg  President  lincoln  during  the  Civil  Tar* 

I  apologize  for  the  sloppjr  reporting  and  thank  you  for  calling  it  to 
our  attention. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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President  Lincoln  and  the  Insanity  Defense 


The  preceding  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
insanity  defense.  He  lost  the  Wyant  case  when  Leonard  Swett 
successfully  invoked  the  insanity  defense  for  his  client,  and  he 
soon  thereafter  recommended  Swett  to  a  friend  in  need  of  a 
lawyer  to  argue  the  insanity  defense  for  his  son. 

When  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln  did 
not  leave  such  criminal  matters  behind  him  and  devote  his 
energies  entirely  to  war  and  emancipation.  Criminal  justice 
was  still  an  occasional  concern  for  Lincoln  because  of  the 
President's  pardoning  power.  In  such  cases  as  came  to  his 
attention  as  President,  Lincoln  carefully  saw  to  it  that 


defendants  of  questionable  mental  health  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  their  mental  condition  absolved  them 
of  responsibility  for  their  crimes. 

On  August  3,  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  Major  General  John  G. 
Foster  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  instructing  him  to  send  him 
the  transcript  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  David  M.  Wright,  if  the  doctor 
"has  been,  or  shall  be  convicted."  Within  the  week,  Lincoln 
received  a  letter  from  Senator  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  representing 
the  loyal  government  of  Virginia,  asking  the  President  to  let 
him  know  when  the  transcript  was  received.  Bowden  wanted 
Lincoln  then  to  fix  a  day  when  he  and  other  Virginians  "may 
appear  before  you  and  present  the  mass  of  testimony  which  has 
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been  taken  to  prove  the  insanity  of  Doctor  Wright,  and  also  to 
present  such  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  trial,  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  him  for  making  anything 
like  a  fair  defense,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  will  justify."  On  the 
28th  Lincoln  was  "ready  to  hear  them." 

The  gentlemen  from  Virginia  apparently  came  to 
Washington  right  away,  and  what  they  told  Lincoln  must  have 
been  something  like  this.  David  M.  Wright  was  a  respected 
physician  who  had  practiced  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  since  1854. 
Bom  in  North  CaroUna,  he  was  a  medical  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Confederate 
service  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  On  July  Uth  at  4:00  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Wright  encountered  Lieutenant  Anson  L. 
Sanborn  on  Main  Street  in  Norfolk.  The  lieutenant  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  the  First  U.S.  Colored 
Volunteers.  Wright  ran  to  his  home,  got  a  pistol,  and  insulted 
the  lieutenant.  Sanborn  declared  the  doctor  under  arrest,  and 
Wright  shot  him  twice  at  point-blank  range.  Sanborn  died  and 
the  provost  marshal  arrested  Wright.  He  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission  which  refused  to  allow  an  insanity 
defense,  despite  evidence  that  Dr.  Wright  was  noted  for  giving 
very  peculiar  prescriptions  for  his  patients,  that  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  worry  about  his  son,  and  that  his  very  moderate 
political  views  were  inadequate  to  account  for  his  sudden 
decision  to  murder  the  leader  of  some  black  troops  in  Virginia. 
The  commission  convicted  him  of  murder  and  sentenced  him  to 
hang. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  about  to  condone  an  execution  pre- 
scribed by  a  military  commission  which  followed  no  prescribed 
laws  and  which  denied  the  defendant  one  of  the  standard  pro- 
tections of  the  law.  He  thought  immediately  of  getting  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Nichols  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
in  Washington,  to  review  the  case,  but  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  informed  the  President  on  September  2nd 
that  Nichols's  "surroundings  are  so  disloyal  as  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  himself"  Seward  recommended  Dr.  John  P.  Gray 
of  Utica,  New  York,  instead. 

William  H.  Seward  had  a  commendable  record  on  issues 
involving  insanity.  As  early  as  1843,  his  interest  in  the  plight  of 
the  insane  was  well  enough  known  that  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix, 
the  famous  reformer,  came  to  Auburn,  New  York,  Seward's 
home  town,  to  seek  advice  on  her  campaign  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  1846  he  defended  Henry  Wyatt, 
a  Negro  accused  of  murder,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  insane. 
He  lost  the  case,  and  Wyatt  was  sentenced  to  hang.  He  also 
defended  a  more  sensational  murderer,  William  Freeman,  also 
a  Negro,  who  slayed  four  people  in  an  innocent  farmer's  home 
in  1846.  Seward  also  invoked  the  insanity  defense  in  this  case, 
and  he  and  the  opposing  counsel.  Democratic  politician  John 
Van  Buren  (son  of  the  President),  called  numerous  doctors  to 
testify.  The  jury  found  Freeman  guilty.  The  New  York  Supreme 
Court  later  overturned  both  verdicts. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in 
mental  medicine  in  the  country.  Seward  knew  him  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  State  Asylum  and  consultant  to  the  state 
asylum  for  the  criminally  insane  in  Auburn,  but  he  was  also  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  the  official  organ  of  the 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  He  frequently  testified  in  trials  involving  persons 
who  claimed  to  be  insane. 

On  September  10th  President  Lincoln  assigned  Dr.  Gray  his 
duties  in  the  Wright  case.  The  doctor  was  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
"and  take  in  writing  all  evidence  which  may  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Wright  and  against  him,  and  any,  in  addition, 
which  you  may  find  within  your  reach,  and  deem  pertinent;  all 
said  evidence  to  be  directed  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Wright's 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  not  to  any  other  questions;  you  to 
preside,  with  power  to  exclude  evidence  which  shall  appear  to 
you  clearly  not  pertinent  to  the  question."  The  key  phrase  may 
well  have  been  "you  to  preside";  Lincoln  was  giving  this  case 
strictly  a  civilian  review.  He  did  not  want  to  follow  the  rules  of  a 
military  commission.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe 
was  to  have  an  officer  present  to  act  "as  Judge  Advocate  or 
Prossecuting  Attorney,"  but  otherwise  he  was  to  assist  Gray 


and  be  sure  to  notify  Senator  Bowden  or  one  of  his  Virginia 
associates. 

Dr.  Gray  called  thirteen  witnesses  for  Wright  and  thirteen  for 
the  government,  and  he  interviewed  Dr.  Wright  for  about  two 
hours.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  curious  murderer.  As  a 
boy,  Wright  had  had  a  horror  of  blood  and  could  not  shoot 
birds;  yet  he  became  a  physician.  Early  in  his  life,  he  had  rather 
Northern  ideas  about  slavery,  especially  for  a  man  bom  and 
raised  in  North  Carolina.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  himself  but 
allowed  them  to  select  new  masters  and  sold  all  of  them. 

Later,  Dr.  Wright  changed  his  mind,  deciding  that  slavery 
was  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  best  suited  the  true 
welfare  of  the  black  race.  He  had  Negro  servants  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  farm  in  North  CaroUna  which  was  worked 
by  slaves.  He  was  consistently  kind  to  his  servants.  When, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Federal  troops,  most  servants  were 
leaving  their  masters.  Dr.  Wright  called  his  together,  told  them 
he  could  not  really  blame  them  for  wanting  to  leave,  and  said 
that  any  who  did  not  fare  well  on  their  own  could  come  back  to 
him.  He  had  an  agent  give  his  superannuated  housekeeper 
meat  twice  a  week  until  she  could  maintain  herself  financially. 
His  slaves  in  North  Carolina  chose  to  remain  on  the  plantation 
as  slaves. 

In  politics.  Dr.  Wright  had  been  a  Whig  and  was  thought  of  in 
the  1850s  as  a  Union  man.  Gradually  he  became  more  Southern 
in  feeling  and  eventually  voted  for  Virginia's  secession, 
claiming  that  the  act  would  save  the  Union  by  restoring  it  to  its 
proper  basis.  When  the  Yankees  took  Norfolk,  he  counselled 
"dignified  non-intercourse,  and  abstaining  from  all  violence." 
He  kept  at  his  practice  and  showed  no  particular  animosity 
toward  black  soldiers,  though  he  thought  arming  the  Negroes  a 
great  wrong. 
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FIGURE  2.  William  H.  Seward  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers  of  Lincoln's  day.  His  defenses  of 
black  clients  should  be  famous  not  only  for  the  color  of 
the  client  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 
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Dr.  Wright  had  been  on  the  way  home  to  prepare  for  his  daily 
patient  visitation  when  he  saw  Lieutenant  Sanborn  and  his 
black  soldiers.  He  was  seized  with  an  "uncontrollable  impulse" 
to  kill  Sanborn.  After  the  deed  was  done,  Dr.  Wright  attempted 
to  help  Sanborn  medically  and  apparently  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  soldiers  would  bayonet  him  for  his  deed. 

Wright  was  not  a  church  member,  but  he  had  long  read 
prayers  to  his  family.  After  his  incarceration,  he  was  baptised 
and  received  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Gray  decided  that  Wright  may  have  acted  under  an  "un- 
controllable" impulse  but  not  under  an  insane  impulse.  He 
noted  that  a  government  chemist  found  nothing  bizarre  about 
the  doctor's  prescriptions.  Gray  cited  the  facts  that  Wright  had 
no  hallucinations  and  no  previous  symptoms  of  insanity  as 
evidence  that  the  murder  was  a  dehberate  act.  And  Dr.  Gray 
stated  flatly  that  latent  insanity  which  suddenly  appears  does 
not  disappear  immediately  after  the  first  insane  act.  Dr.  Wright 
had  appeared  perfectly  sane  in  his  interview  with  Gray  and 
throughout  his  confinement  after  the  crime. 

On  October  23, 1863,  David  M.  Wright  was  hanged.  President 
Lincoln  had  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  not  the  last  time  Lincoln  would  consult  Dr.  Gray.  On 
March  7,  1864,  the  President  received  the  papers  on  the  court 
martial  of  Lorenzo  C.  Stewart  (alias  Shear),  a  private  in  the 
Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery.  Stewart  had  been  convicted  of 
desertion  and  murder  (poisoning  soldiers).  Lincoln  asked 
Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  for  a  report  on  the  case 
and  on  April  14th  approved  the  execution,  which  was  to  occur 
on  the  22nd.  A  petition  for  clemency  from  citizens  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  was  apparently  received  in  Washington  on  the  14th. 
It  must  have  alleged  insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor,  and 
Lincoln  apparently  postponed  the  execution.  On  the  25th  he 
wrote  Dr.  Gray  again. 

President  Lincoln  gave  Gray  precisely  the  same  instructions 


he  had  given  in  the  previous  case,  The  result  for  Private 
Stewart  was  different,  however.  On  January  25, 1865,  Lincoln 
commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  ten  years. 

On  his  last  birthday,  President  Lincoln  again  considered 
insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor  in  the  case  of  a  man  sentenced 
by  court  martial,  or,  more  likely,  mihtary  commission.  Dr. 
Edward  Worrell,  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape  from 
Fort  Delaware,  one  of  the  notorious  "Bastilles  of  the  North." 
The  records  are  fragmentary,  but,  apparently,  on  evidence 
presented  by  Judge  George  P.  Fisher  that  Dr.  Worrell  was 
"partially  insane,"  Lincoln  had  him  discharged  from  Fort 
Delaware. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  humane  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  He  sought  justice  in 
the  practical  ways  defined  by  existing  laws.  The  insanity 
defense  was  a  part  of  the  legal  system  within  which  he 
practiced  as  an  attorney  and  which  he  administered  as 
President.  With  considerable  vagueness  and  without,  as  yet,  a 
great  deal  of  philosophical  exegesis,  that  legal  system 
recognized  the  injustice,  as  Wilham  H.  Seward  put  it  in  his  rare 
eloquence  in  defense  of  WiUiam  Freeman,  "of  trying  a  maniac 
as  a  malefactor."  Lincoln,  as  his  law  partner  William  H. 
Hemdon  recalled,  "was  a  very  patient  man  generally,  but  if  you 
wished  to  be  cut  off  at  the  knee,  just  go  at  Lincoln  with  ab- 
stractions, glittering  generalities,  indefiniteness,  mistiness  of 
idea  or  expression."  He  "never  undertook  to  fathom  the 
intricacies  of  psychology,"  and  applied  "his  powers  in  the  field 
of  the  practical."  Common  sense  told  him  that  insane  acts  were 
innocent  acts.  As  a  lawyer  he  embraced  the  insanity  defense 
when  it  seemed  proper.  He  had  more  power  as  President,  and  he 
supplied  an  insanity  defense  when  courts  failed  to.  There  was  no 
other  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  properly. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  SANITARY  FAIR 


A  rich  but  neglected  source  for  the  cultural  life  of  the  North 
during  Abraham  Lincoln's  presidency  is  the  accounts  of  the 
activities  of  the  sanitary  fairs  held  to  raise  money  for  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  The  commission  aided  the 


wounded  and  sent  supplies  to  the  Union  armies.  In  1863  women 
began  organizing  the  fairs,  gigantic  charity  bazaars  on  the 
scale  of  modern  state  fairs.  Attractions  included  captured 
Confederate  battle  flags,  pickles,  plows,  lingerie,  livestock, 
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FIGURE  1.  Knickerbocker  Hall,  Brooklyn  Sanitary  Fair. 
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books,  prints,  photographs,  and  paintings. 

Leaders  of  the  sanitary  commission  movement  traced  its 
origins  to  England  in  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  scandalously 
dreadful  condition  of  her  armies  led  to  sending  volunteers  to 
tend  to  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to  hear  the  last  words  of  the 
dying.  The  American  effort  was  more  vast  and  better 
organized,  reaching  thousands  on  the  battlefields  and  in  the 
hospitals  and  gaining  support  from  hundreds  of  thousands  at 
home.  The  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Fair,  which  opened  in 


February  1864,  was  one  of  the  many  but  perhaps  typical. 
One  of  the  major  attractions  of  the  Brooklyn  fair  was  a  piece 

of  nineteenth-century  nostalgia,  the  New  England  Kitchen, 

here   described   by   the   Daily   Morning   Drum-Beat,  the 

newspaper  of  the  fair: 
The  kitchen  contains  four  large  tables  all  set  out  in  a 
delightfully  primitive  style  and  most  refreshingly  free  from 
the  effeminite  luxuries  of  this  degenerate  age:  for  instance 
napkins  and  butter-knives.  The  viands  are  set  forth  on  the 


FIGURE  2.  Interior  of  the  Academy  of  Music  from  the  dress  circle. 
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most  uncompromising  of  earthen  ware  —  blue  plates,  eight 
brown  bowls  and  big  saucers.  A  pitcher  of  molasses  takes  the 
place  of  refined  "syrup,"  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  table 
to  remind  the  visitor  that  he  is  in  a  fashionable  and  wealthy 
city. 

The  great  monster  fireplace  has,  with  a  kind  consideration 
its  early  freaks  had  given  us  little  right  to  expect,  benignly 
consented  to  stop  smoking,  and  acts  its  part  with  the  quiet 
gravity  of  its  puritanical  progenitors.  Before  it  stands  an  old- 
fashioned  spinning-wheel,  whereat  an  industrious  dame  of 
the  olden  time  mav  he  seen  faithfully  and  patiently  at  work. 


On  the  high  chimney-piece  is  a  pair  of  quaint  old 
candlesticks,  on  racks  against  the  wall  some  rusty  old 
muskets,  and  depending  from  the  ceiling  strings  of  yellow, 
dried  corn.  The  chairs  in  the  room,  all  as  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock 
would  say,  "As  old  as  the  hills,  and  vastly  more  respectable," 
are  of  every  shape  and  pattern.  One  of  them,  150  years  of 
age,  was  buried  in  the  earth  for  preservation  when  the  old 
farmer-owner  was  suddenly  called  away  to  fight  and  fall  for 
his  country.  After  his  death  on  the  battle-field  it  was 
exhumed,  and  again  put  into  practical  use  at  its  old  home  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  Now  it  enjoys  a  green  and  honorable 
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old  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Sanitary  Fair  of  1864. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  was  the  central  attraction 
of  the  fair,  and  there  ladies  sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
books,  flowers,  and  fancy  goods.  Like  all  good  fair-goers  the 
ones  in  Civil  War  Brooklyn  came  expecting  to  be  amused,  to 
spend  money,  and  to  eat.  If  they  ate  at  the  New  England 
Kitchen,  as  many  did,  they  sampled  "chicken  pie,  roast  beef  and 
veal,  pork  and  beans,  white  and  brown  bread,  potatoes  in 
various  styles,  pickles,  tea,  coffee,  cider,  puddings,  and  mince 
and  pumpkin  pies."  Such  fare  cost  fifty  cents.  Waitresses  were 
in  costume,  and  the  kitchen  was  the  site  of  various  special 
events  like  quilting  bees  and  a  New  England  wedding. 

The  sanitary  fairs  showed  more  than  the  domestic  and 
popular  arts.  They  were  important  showcases  of  the  high  arts 
as  well.  Like  other  fairs,  the  Brooklyn  fair  had  paintings  for 
sale  and  paintings  on  loan  for  exhibition.  Works  by  John 
Frederick  Kensett,  Albert  Bierstadt,  Asher  B.  Durand,  and 
Arthur  F.  Tait  were  present,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  lent  his 
collection  of  engravings  of  works  by  Italian  artists,  especially 
Coreggio.  A  "curious  picture  of  a  Berdan  sharpshooter"  was 
offered  by  one  "W.  Homer" 

Art  of  a  somewhat  lower  order  found  its  way  into  the  New 
England  Kitchen.  There  one  could  find  "a  very  remarkable 
copy,  by  Mr.  Paine,  of  the  President's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  January  1st,  1863.  It  is  done  entirely  with  a 
steel  pen,  and  includes  the  text  of  the  Proclamation,  exquisitely 
written,  a  good  portrait  of  Mr  Lincoln,  and  a  fancy  border,  at 
the  fnot  of  which  is  a  spirited  picture  of  the  Union  soldier  on 


picket  guard.  It  is  intended  to  have  this  tasteful  article  sold  by 
shares  and  then  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Fair" 

Among  the  more  celebrated  items  for  sale  at  the  fair  were 
autographs  by  famous  persons  living  and  dead.  The  historical 
autographs  included  those  of  Walter  Scott,  Lafayette,  Baron 
Steuben,  Aaron  Burr,  Benedict  Arnold,  John  Hancock,  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  —  of  all  people  —  John  C.  Calhoun. 

The  most  famous  autograph  sold  at  the  fair  was  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  A  Reverend  Woodruff,  of  the  Hanson  Place 
Methodist  Church  of  Brooklyn,  went  to  Washington,  procured 
an  interview  with  the  president,  and  obtained  from  him  this 
letter: 

Executive  Mansion,  March  2,  1864. 
To  the  New-England  Kitchen,  connected 
with  the  Brooklyn  Sanitary  Fair: 

It  is  represented  to  me  that  my  autograph,  appended  to  this 
note,  may  somewhat  augment,  through  the  means  you  are 
so  patriotically  employing,  the  contributions  for  the  benefit 
of  our  gallant  and  suffering  soldiers,  and  for  such  an  object 
I  am  glad  to  give  it. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln 

The  letter  was  announced  at  dinner  in  the  New  England 
Kitchen  and  sold  "instantly,"  as  the  Daily  Morning  Drum-Beat 


put  it,  to  C.  H.  Mallo 


3f  Mystic  Bridge,  Connecticut. 


The  Brooklyn  Sanitary  Fair  raised  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Institutions  with  such  great  appeal  are  surely 
worthy  of  study  and  may  give  some  real  insights  into  popular 
taste  in  Liiic()ln's  America. 


A.  Wnrn  n 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
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AN  YOU  BEAT  IT?"  ASKS  MARTIN  E.  SEGAL.  THE 

chairman  of  the  board  of  Lincoln  Center  is 
meticulously  dressed,  a  tiny  garnet  rose 
blooming  as  usual  in  his  lapel.  "Can  you  beat 
it?"  he  repeats.  "They're  busy  around  dinner 
parties  denouncing  Lincoln  Center.  They're 
_  kids!  They're  really  babies,  you  know.  Trying 
to  bully  us  into  something.  Fat  chance!" 

The  object  of  Segal's  disdain  is  the  board  of  the  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  and  Beaumont  executive  director  Rich- 
mond Crinkley.  Crinkley  refuses  to  be  quoted  about  Segal, 
but  a  Crinkley  ally,  who  requested  anonymity,  says,  "Marty 
would  love  nothing  better  than  to  see  us  fail.  He  loves  to  make 
fools  of  us.  We've  got  the  money  to  renovate  the  Beaumont. 
We've  raised  it  twice,  and  each  time  he's  sabotaged  us." 

If  you've  been  looking  for  theater  at  Lincoln  Center  lately, 
chances  are  you've  been  looking  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
recent  success  of  Peter  Brook's  La  Tragedie  de  Carmen  not- 
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Lights  on:  Until 
Carmen  opened, 
last  fall,  the  Vivian 
Beaumont 
Theater  had  been 
dark  for  more 
than  two  years. 
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MELODRAMA:  A  hunker  mentality  prevails.  Charges  of  lying  fly 


withstanding,  the  real  drama  has  taken  place  offstage.  Of- 
ficially, Lincoln  Center  and  the  Beaumont  claim  to  be  nego- 
tiating a  settlement  to  their  long-standing  dispute.  But  in  fact 
for  more  than  a  year  the  two  institutions  have  been  in  a  state 
of  war.  A  bunker  mentality  prevails.  Each  side  has  its  own 
Byzantine  conspiracy  theories  about  its  opponent.  Sexual 
insults  abound.  Charges  of  lies,  sabotage,  and  conflicts  of 
interest  fly  back  and  forth.  Each  side  informs  on  the  other  to 
the  press.  And  the  level  of  discourse  rarely  rises  above  the 
personal  attack. 

The  unlikely  cause  of  all  this  ferocity,  the  Vivian  Beaumont 
Theater,  is  the  weakest  of  the  ten  constituents  of  the  most 
prestigious  cultural  complex  in  America.  The  theater's  prob- 
lems date  from  its  inception.  In  1 962,  a  prophetic  construction 
worker  on  a  lunch  break  gestured  at  the  theater  he  and  his 


Waiting: 


The  Beaumont's  Richmond  Crinkley  says  the  theater  is  impractical  and  must  be  renovated. 


colleagues  were  erecting  just  north  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House.  "Big,  pink  white  elephant,"  he  said  to  a  reporter. 
Since  then,  scores  of  grim  stories  have  appeared  about  the 
theater's  problems— financial,  architectural,  acoustic,  labor, 
and  political.  Until  Carmen  opened,  last  fall,  the  Beaumont 
had  been  dark  for  five  out  of  the  six  preceding  seasons. 
Experts  can't  even  agree  about  how  the  theater  should  be 
used.  Some  still  dream  that  it  might  provide  a  home  for  an 
American  repertory  troupe  in  the  mold  of  England's  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  Others  claim  the  theater  won't 
survive  without  a  complete  renovation. 

But  by  now  the  war  has  escalated  to  a  level  of  unpleasant- 
ness that  has  obliterated  the  real  issues.  On  one  side  is  Marty 
Segal,  67,  a  millionaire  actuary  turned  cultural  power  broker. 
On  the  other  is  Richmond  Crinkley,  44,  a  tall  Virginian  and 
sometime  Broadway  producer.  One  major  figure  in  the  arts, 
who  looks  at  the  embattled  board  members  of  both  sides  with 
amusement,  says,  "They  are  failed  artists,  impressed  with  the 
magic  of  the  arts.  Rub  it  and  maybe  it  will  stick  to  you."  For 
all  the  rubbing,  though,  the  two  corporate  boards  haven't 
worked  any  magic.  "The  audience  doesn't  care  about  these 
power  struggles,"  says  producer  Joseph  Papp.  "They  want  to 
see  a  good  show." 
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^  ODAY,  THE  NAME  LINCOLN  CENTER  FOR  THE 

1  Performing  Arts  connotes  such  quality  and 
luster  that  it's  easy  to  forget  that  Lincoln  Center 
itself  is  little  more  than  a  landlord.  Created  in 
1959  by  Robert  Moses,  the  center  physically 
consists  of  four  auditoriums,  an  educational 
building,  a  library,  a  garage,  and  administrative 
offices.  The  complex  lured  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the  City  Opera, 
the  JuiUiard  School  of  Music,  and  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  each  of  which  was  already  a  powerful  cultural  institu- 
tion in  its  own  right.  The  Lincoln  Center  Film  Society  and  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  were  created  to  make  their  homes 
there 

From  the  beginning,  the  relationship  of  Lincoln  Center  to 
its  constituents  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  be  one  of  landlord  to 
tenant.  The  board  of  directors  of 
Lincoln  Center  is  principally  re- 
sponsible for  functions  such  as 
security  and  maintenance  for  the 
buildings,  although  it  also  books 
concerts  for  halls  when  they  are 
empty,  oversees  series  such  as 
Mostly  Mozart  and  Live  From 
Lincoln  Center,  and  administers 
shared  fund-raising  drives.  Each 
constituent,  however,  has  its  own 
board  of  directors,  its  own 
budget,  and  artistic  autonomy. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  the 
creators  of  Lincoln  Center  de- 
cided the  complex  should  have 
a  drama  center.  Funds  were 
raised,  and  the  Vivian  Beaumont 
Theater  was  built.  "They  put  up 
the  building  without  any  thought 
as  to  who  was  going  to  use  it  or 
how  it  was  going  to  be  used," 
says  Papp.  Designed  by  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Joe  Mielziner,  the 
Beaumont  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  architectural  jewel  of 
the  center.  But  the  main  audito- 
rium has  been  plagued  by  design  problems.  At  the  start, 
officials  were  bitterly  divided  over  whether  to  put  in  a  tradi- 
tional proscenium  stage— the  kind  found  in  conventional 
Broadway  houses— or  a  thrust  stage,  which  juts  out  into  the 
audience,  surrounded  on  several  sides  by  seats.  Mielziner 
argued  for  a  proscenium.  New  York  Times  critic  Walter  Kerr, 
who  was  brought  in  as  a  consultant,  argued  for  a  thrust  stage. 
A  compromise  was  reached.  Against  the  judgment  of  both 
men,  the  theater  was  built  to  accommodate  both  kinds  of 
stages.  As  in  the  current  production  of  Carmen,  seats  can  be 
removed  to  create  a  thrust  stage.  But  with  those  seats  in  place, 
the  stage  returns  to  the  proscenium  style. 

The  compromise  pleased  no  one,  and  the  theater  was 
roundly  criticized.  Theatergoers  have  encountered  acoustic 
dead  spots  and  poor  sight  lines  from  some  seats.  Directors 
claim  that  the  vast  spaces  work  against  the  intimacy  required 
for  many  plays.  Even  Mielziner  disliked  it.  "It's  a  compromise 
design  which  I  would  never  do  again,"  he  said. 

From  the  beginning,  the  theater  also  faced  enormous  finan- 
cial problems.  Although  locked  into  union  contracts,  the 
Beaumont,  a  nonprofit  organization,  was  expected  to  sell 
tickets  at  prices  below  Broadway  scale.  The  1,100-seat  capac- 
ity is  considered  barely  large  enough  to  support  big  musical 
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back  and  forth.  Each  side  has  its  own  Byzantine  conspiracy  theories. 


productions,  even  when  they  are  successful.  Yet  the  Beau- 
mont is  more  spacious — and  carries  a  higher  overhead — than 
theaters  that  normally  stage  non-musical  productions.  What's 
more,  the  theater's  peculiar  construction  makes  it  impossible 
to  use  the  299-seat  Mitzi  Newhouse  Theater — which  is  also  in 
the  Beaumont  building — without  incurring  huge  utility  costs 
from  the  larger  theater. 

The  Beaumont's  early  directors  struggled  with  such  prob- 
lems, but  some  notable  productions  were  staged.  In  the  1968- 
69  season,  Lee  J.  Cobb  played  King  Lear,  and  Frank  Langella 
and  Arine  Bancroft  starred  in  Cry  of  Players.  The  next  season, 
young  Al  Pacino  starred  in  Cantino  Real,  and  a  year  later  the 
Beaumont  put  on  a  lavish  production  of  The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World  with  Leonard  Frey. 

In  1973,  Joe  Papp's  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  took 
up  residence  in  the  Beaumont. 
Under  Papp,  the  theater  finally 
enjoyed  hard-won  success. 
Papp's  last  season  in  particular 
was  hailed  by  critics.  It  included 
a  memorable  production  of  The 
Cherry  Orchard,  with  Irene 
Worth  and  Meryl  Streep,  and  a 
production  of  Three  Penny  Op- 
era starring  Raul  Julia.  Many 
people  thought  Papp  had,  solved 
the  theater's  troubles  through 
imaginative  use  of  the  space. 
Papp  still  criticized  the  design 
and  argued  for  renovation.  But 
he  found  the  financial  problems 
posed  by  the  Beaumont  even 
more  overwhelming.  In  1977, 
tired  of  trying  to  come  up  with 
$2.5  million  a  year  in  subsidies 
for  the  theater,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Beaumont. 

For  three  years,  the  theater 
was  unused — though  even  when 
dark  it  cost  Lincoln  Center  and 
its  constituents  over  $400,000  a 
year  to  maintain.  The  Beaumont 
was  held  in  such  low  esteem  thai 

for  years  Chauncey  Newlin,  a   

board  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  submitted  pro- 
posals to  have  the  theater  torn  down  and  replaced  by  an 
apartment  building  that  at  least  would  bring  in  some  income. 

I'  N  THE  LATE  SEVENTIES,  JOHN  S.  SAMUELS  III,  A 
Gatsbyesque  Texas  industrialist,  began  to  make  his 
mark  as  a  cultural  figure  in  New  York.  By  1978, 
Samuels  had  assumed  the  chairmanships  of  City  Cen- 
ter, the  City  Opera,  the  City  Ballet,  and  the  Beaumont. 
His  choice  to  revive  the  darkened  theater  was  Rich- 
.  mond  Crinkley,  who  had  moved  to  New  York  in  1977 
after  making  a  name  for  himself  first  at  the  Folger  Theater  and 
then  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  in  Washington.  Samuels  and 
Crinkley  set  about  making  plans  to  create  a  new  theater 
company.  In  the  meantime,  Crinkley  went  to  work  on  some 
of  his  own  Broadway  projects.  Though  Crinkley  is  not  con- 
sidered a  major  success  as  a  Broadway  producer,  one  of  his 
shows.  The  Elephant  Man,  became  a  hit. 

In  1979,  Samuels  and  Crinkley  announced  the  creation  of 
an  artistic  "directorate" — including  Woody  Allen,  Edward 
Albee,  Ellis  Rabb,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Robin  Phillips,  and  Liviu 
Ciulei — to  plan  the  first  season.  The  notion  of  theater  by 
committee  was  greeted  with  widespread  skepticism  in  the 


theatrical  community,  but  the  interest  in  reopening  the  thea- 
ter was  strong  enough  to  overcome  such  criticism.  For  the 
time  being,  resolution  of  the  theater's  long-standing  architec- 
tural inadequacies  was  tabled.  After  all,  as  Crinkley  wrote  to 
the  Lincoln  Center  board,  "each  of  the  members  of  the 
Directorate  knows  and  likes  the  Vivian  Beaumont  theaters  in 
their  present  configurations  and  does  not  believe  that  major 
architectural  or  structural  changes  are  needed  or  desirable." 

The  reopening  was  postponed  for  a  year  as  more  money 
was  sought.  Finally,  in  late  1980,  with  Crinkley  as  executive 
director,  the  lights  were  turned  back  on  in  the  Beaumont.  The 
season  consisted  of  three  plays.  The  first.  The  Philadelphia 
Story,  was  widely  panned.  The  second,  Macbeth,  fared  even 
worse,  and  Crinkley  was  criticized  for  miscasting  as  Macbeth 
the  young  Philip  Anglim,  a  friend  who  had  starred  in  Elephant 


inpatient:  The  design  is  not  the  problem,  says  Martin  Segal  ,  of  Lincoln  Center.  "It  never  was." 


Man.  The  third  play.  Woody  Allen's  The  Floating  Light  Bulb, 
got  mixed  reviews  but  was  dismissed  by  many  people  as  an 
unfinished  work. 

Crinkley's  first  season  had  been  a  failure.  But  he  had  some 
defenders.  They  argued  that  most  plays  on  Broadway  flop  and 
it  is  a  bit  harsh  to  judge  a  producer  on  the  basis  of  three  plays 
staged  in  a  problematic  theater.  At  the  Beaumont,  a  con- 
sensus began  to  emerge  that  the  real  villain  was  the  theater 
itself.  Large  productions  could  work  there  on  occasion,  they 
argued.  But  smaller,  more  intimate  plays  were  almost  certain 
to  fail,  and  a  director  couldn't  put  together  a  season  made  up 
of  large  productions  alone. 

The  board  of  Lincoln  Center,  then  headed  by  Amyas  Ames, 
agreed.  "We  had  the  whole  season  planned  when  Lincoln 
Center  came  to  us  and  said  we  have  this  wonderful  grant," 
says  John  Samuels.  "We  were  overjoyed  because  we'd  had  so 
many  complaints  about  the  theater."  In  April  1981,  Lincoln 
Center  and  the  Beaumont  announced  a  renovation  plan 
designed  to  solve  the  architectural  and  acoustic  problems 
once  and  for  all.  The  modified  thrust  stage  would  be  replaced 
by  a  standard  proscenium  stage,  one  that  would  be  adaptable 
to  more  kinds  of  productions.  Replacing  the  stage  would 
make  room  for  about  200  more  seats,  thus  easing  the  eco- 
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nomic  burden  the  theater  imposed  on  its  productions. 

The  renovation  would  cost  $6  million,  and  the  nioney 
seemed  easily  within  reach.  The  Fan  Fox  and  Leshe  R. 
Samuels  Foundation  had  promised  $4  million,  with  he  pro- 
vision that  the  Beaumont  come  up  with  $1.5  million  in 
matching  funds.  Already,  $1  million  of  the  Beaumont  s 
matching  money  was  available  from  philanthropist  Fred 
Koch,  provided  that  I.  M.  Pei  be  hired  as  architect  Lawyer 
Jerome  Greene  promised  $500,000.That  made  a  total  of  $5.5- 
million.  With  just  half  a  million  more,  the  Beaumont  would 
finallv  be  able  to  solve  its  problems— or  so  it  seemed.  Pei  was 
hired  as  architect,  and  Cyril  Harris  as  acoustician.  Meanwhile, 
Amyas  Ames  stepped  down  as  chairman  of  Lincoln  Center 
and  was  replaced  by  Martin  E.  Segal. 


MARTIN  SEGAL  ARRIVED  AT  LINCOLN  CENTER 
with  a  reputation  for  being  able  to  breeze 
in  and  out  of  difficult  administrative  situ- 
ations. A  self-made  success  as  an  actuary 
and  investment  banker,  Segal  had  become 
active  in  the  arts  world  during  Mayor 
Beame's  administration.  At  five  feet  three 
inches  tall,  he  liked  to  tell  reporters  that  he  and  the  five-foot- 
two-inch  mayor  saw  eye  to  eye.  In  both  private  business  and 
the  arts,  Segal  was  known  as  a  "brilliant  manipulator,  as  one 
longtime  acquaintance  calls  him.  "He  can  be  terribly  candid 
or  a  great  poker  player,"  says  another  colleague.  In  his  work 
at  Wertheim&  Company,  the  investment-banking  iirm,  he 
was  called  "The  Glider"  for  precisely  that  talent. 

Segal's  first  major  coup  in  the  nonprofit  cultural  sector 
came  during  his  1974  chairmanship  of  the  Mayor  s  Commit- 
tee on  Cultural  Policy.  Under  his  leadership,  the  committee 
issued  a  report  showing  that  the  arts  and  related  activities 
brought  more  than  $5  billion  into  New  York  annually.  The 
central  question  that  Marty  posed  was  brilliant,  recalls 
Michael  Botwinick,  who  worked  with  Segal  in  those  years  and 
is  I  ow  head  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  in  Washington.  It 
altered  the  way  that  people  who  are  responsible  for  nuts-and- 
bolts  politics  looked  at  culture.  Before  that,  they  looked  at  it 
as  a  strange  sort  of  luxury.  When  Marty  pointed  out  it  was  a 
key  reason  for  tourism,  it  gave  them  a  tool." 

At  the  time  of  Segal's  arrival,  the  most  powerful,  most 
visible  post  at  Lincoln  Center  was  not  the  chairmanship,  but 
the  presidency.  John  Mazzola  had  held  that  job  for  five  years. 
In  September  1982,  however,  Mazzola  resigned  under  murky 
circumstances,  having  run  up  a  bill  of  $18,000  in  personal 
expenses  on  Lincoln  Center's  accounts.  He  stayed  on  tor  a 
time  as  a  consultant  and  paid  back  his  debt  with  the  help  ot 
a  loan  personally  guaranteed  by  Segal.  Mazzola's  successor, 
Glenn  Ferguson,  had  little  clout  and  resigned  last  month  alter 
only  nine  months  on  the  job.  .     n-  i 

Segal  quickly  established  himself  as  the  kingpin  of  Lincoln 
Center.  But  dealing  with  the  limits  of  power  thwarted 
even  an  administrative  whiz  like  Segal.  As  one  ofiicial  there 
puts  it,  the  place  is  "nothing  more  than  a  janitor,  a  custodian. 
As  an  eleemosynary  institution,  it's  a  masquerade,  a  com- 
edy." Supposedly,  Lincoln  Center  and  the  Beaumont  were 
working  together  to  bring  about  the  renovation.  In  fact,  the 
agreement  between  the  two  parties  was  coming  unglued.  The 
theater  was  still  dark,  and  there  seemed  to  be  virtually 
nothing  that  Lincoln  Center  could  do  about  it. 

By  late  1982,  the  contingencies  upon  which  the  donations 
were  built  began  to  collapse  like  dominoes.  I.  M.  Pei  and  Cyril 
Harris  had  begun  preliminary  work  in  1981,  but  by  early  1982 
the  two  men  were  feuding.  Finally,  Pei  resigned.  In  March, 
Fred  Koch  pulled  out.  Meanwhile,  a  financial  settlement  had 
to  be  reached  with  Pei  before  another  architect  would  under- 


take the  project.  It  was  four  more  months  before  the  firm  of 
Hardy  Holzman  Pfeiffer  was  engaged  to  take  over. 

That  fall,  Segal  was  visited  by  Les  Samuels.  As  Segal  recalls, 
Samuels  said,  "Look,  Fred  Koch  has  withdrawn  his  grant  now 
that  Pei  isn't  the  architect.  I  understand  nothing  is  happening. 
The  Beaumont  hasn't  met  my  conditions  ot  having  *l.v 
million  in  matching  funds,  so  I'm  withdrawing  my  grant. 

The  setbacks  notwithstanding,  Crinkley  and  the  Beaumont 
board  hardened  their  resolve.  They  insisted  that  the  theater 
needed  to  be  renovated  and  that  they  could  raise  the  money 
to  do  so.  Yet,  as  the  theater  remained  dark  and  the  funding 
collapsed,  the  credibility  of  Richmond  Crinkley  and  the  board 
of  the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  began  to  erode.  Again  and 
again  Crinkley  came  under  attack  from  people  in  the  theater 
world,  from  the  press,  from  Lincoln  Center  board  members, 
and  from  Martin  Segal. 

Crinkley's  critics  said  that  the  darkened  theater  was  an 
embarrassment  to  the  complex.  Even  Crinkley  hiniself  had 
admitted  that  certain  productions  could  work  at  the  Beau- 
mont, the  critics  said,  but  Crinkley  booked  nothing,  claiming 
that  renovation  was  always  about  to  get  under  way.  Some 
people  thought  they  saw  a  conflict  of  interest  on  Crinkley  s 
part.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  collecting  his  Beaumont 
salary— $50,000  a  year  in  1983,  plus  substantial  benefits— he 
continued  his  outside  theater  work,  putting  on  Passion  alter 
Elephant  Man.  If  he  produced  a  play  on  or  off  Broadway, 
instead  of  at  the  Beaumont,  he  would  of  course  receive  an 
additional  producer's  fee.  "Heads  of  other  constituents  of 
Lincoln  Center  do  outside  work  as  well-Zubin  Mehta  at  the 
Philharmonic,  James  Levine  at  the  Met,"  says  one  Lincoln 
Center  board  member.  "But  with  Crinkley  a  key  ingredient 
was  the  ongoing  darkness  of  the  theater.  Why  not  use  the 
Beaumont  as  a  booking  house  for  Passion  or  anything  else 
while  they  continue  to  raise  money  for  the  renovation.'  ihe 
answer  is  they  could  have." 

Some  critics  even  suggested  that  for  competitive,  com- 
mercial reasons  the  Beaumont  board  might  not  really  want  to 
see  the  theater  in  operation.  These  critics  point  out  that  a 
least  six  board  members  have  been  involved  in  theatrical 
productions  during  the  crisis,  three  as  backers  of  Crinkley  s 
independent  commercial  shows. 


UST  AS  CRINKLEY  WAS  COMING  UNDER  INCREASING 

criticism  from  the  Lincoln  Center  people,  so  the 
Beaumont  officials  were  growing  more  suspicious  ot 
Martin  Segal.  "I  think  Marty  just  decided  that  Rich- 
mond had  to  go,"  says  John  Samuels.  The  officials 
believe  that  Segal  sabotaged  the  fund-raising  drive  in 
an  effort  to  drive  Crinkley  out. 
^.  As  evidence  of  Segal's  supposed  subterfuge,  Beau- 

mont sources  complain  that  Segal  failed  to  communicate  with 
the  Beaumont  on  crucial  fund-raising  developments.  Un 
November  8,  for  example,  Les  Samuels  wrote  to  Segal  tor- 
mally  withdrawing  his  $4  million.  But  Beaumont  sources  say 
thev  were  not  told  for  ten  days.  They  also  charge  that  Segal 
secretly  had  Jerome  Greene's  $500,000  contribution  moved 
from  a  Beaumont  account  to  a  Lincoln  Center  account. 
Finally,  they  claim  that  Segal  hindered  a  potential  $3-million 
'pledge"  they  later  obtained  from  an  anonymous  donor. 

Segal  vigorously  denies  the  charges.  Les  Samuels  "has  a 
perfect  right  to  withdraw  the  grant,"  Segal  says.  "He  told  us 
his  door  is  open  and  when  we  had  confidence  in  what  was 
happening  at  the  Beaumont  he'd  be  willing  to  entertain  any 
discussions  about  his  involvement."  He  maintains  that  the 
shifting  of  Greene's  funds  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  hardly 
secret.  As  for  the  $3-million  grant,  Segal  says,  "That  s  not 
bankable.  That's  not  a  pledge." 
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Richmond  had  to  go,''  says  former  Beaumont  chairman  John  Samuels. 


At  theBeaumont:CaminoReain969j 


Three  Penny  Opera  (1976) 


Playboy  of  the  Western  World  (1971) 


The  Cherry  Orchard  (1977) 


King  Lear  (1968) 


Macbeth  (1981) 


Carmen  (1983). 


The  question  of  confidence  is  a  particularly  sensitive  one. 
"I  just  think  [Segal]  wants  to  submarine  a  bunch  of  people  he 
doesn't  like,"  says  one  official.  Adds  another,  "One  of  Marty's 
tactics  is  to  cast  doubt  on  any  money  we've  raised.  If  we  gave 
him  cash,  he'd  say  it  was  counterfeit." 

'This  is  really  tawdry  stuff,"  responds  Segal.  "Is  there  lack 
of  confidence?  Yes.  For  promises  made  and  not  kept.  For 
representations  made  that  are  untrue.  For  introductions  of 
issues  that  are  not  relevant.  And  for  the  absence  of  perform- 
ance for  which  you  are  paid  and  for  which  you  are  estab- 
lished. Those  are  all  reasons  for  lack  of  confidence." 

Beaumont  officials  also  claim  that  Lincoln  Center  started  a 
propaganda  campaign  to  discredit  Crinkley.  They  point  to  a 
52-page  chronology  of  the  Beaumont  debacle  issued  by  Lin- 
coln Center.  The  document  is  remarkable  in  parts,  a  kind  of 
promotion  in  reverse.  Selected  quotations  from  reviews  of 
Crinkley's  three  Beaumont  plays  are  singled  out:  "an  inex- 
plicable catastrophe,"  a  "doomed  production,"  "bleak,"  "a 
deception,"  "pedestrian,"  "implausible,"  and  "deplorable." 
Crinkley  says  the  chronology  is  riddled  with  errors.  The 
Beaumont  prepared  one  of  its  own,  as  well  as  a  seven-page 


refutation  listing  "inaccuracies,  errors  and  omissions"  in  the 
Lincoln  Center  account.  Altogether,  there  are  dozens  of 
claims  and  counterclaims.  "Through  repetition  in  the  press," 
Crinkley  says,  "the  errors  in  the  [Lincoln  Center]  chronology 
have  begun  to  take  on  a  life  of  their  own." 

Beaumont  officials  see  a  conspiratorial  significance  in 
Segal's  long-standing  friendship  with  Arthur  Gelb,  the  power- 
ful deputy  managing  editoi  of  the  Times,  who  oversees  the 
paper's  cultural  coverage.  They  charge  that  Segal  has  ex- 
ploited his  friendship  with  Gelb  to  manipulate  the  Times's 
extensive  coverage  of  the  Beaumont,  which  often  has  been 
critical  of  Crinkley. 

"Am  I  friends  with  Arthur  Gelb?  Yes,"  says  Segal.  But, 
again,  he  vigorously  denies  propagandizing  or  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  friendship.  In  fact,  Segal  has  received  gener- 
ous treatment  in  the  Times.  In  1981,  when  he  was  mugged  in 
the  Pan  Am  Building,  the  Times  splashed  the  story  across  the 
front  page  of  the  "Metro"  section.  The  paper  portrayed  the 
mugging  as  a  symptom  of  the  worsening  crime  situation  in 
midtown,  but,  in  any  case,  the  editors  devoted  an  unusual 
amount  of  space  to  a  $100  robbery.  And  in  March  1982,  when 
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all  others,  Martha  Swope. 
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ENDGAME: 


The  Beaumont  has  become  paralyzed.  'You'd  have  to  be 


Segal  was  given  an  award  by  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  Times  ran  a  story  that  he  was  going  to  receive  the 
award  and  followed  up  with  an  article  saying  that,  indeed,  he 
had  received  it.  .  . 

Nonetheless,  the  consensus  in  the  theater  community  is 
that  the  extensive  Times  coverage  of  the  Beaumont  affair  has 
been  generally  fair.  Crinkley  himself  has  been  given  room  on 
the  op-ed  page.  "I  think  Marty  could  well  run  off  to  the  Times 
to  help  settle  his  problems,"  says  a  figure  in  the  arts  world 
who  has  dealt  with  Segal  for  years.  "But  that  doesn  t  mean  the 
Times  has  been  wrong  in  its  criticism  of  Crinkley. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  accusations,  the  original  issue  was 
virtually  lost:  Was  renovation  the  first  and  essential  step  to 

reviving  the  theater?  .   rr  ■  i  fU» 

In  the  eyes  of  Crinkley  and  other  Beaumont  officials,  the 
answer  was  unequivocally  yes.  Nothing  could  be  done  until 
the  theater  was  fixed.  To  bolster  their  viewpoint,  they  drew 
excerpts  from  a  510-page  dissertation  on  the  Beaumont  that 
derided  the  theater  as  a  soulless  "monster  and  that  quoted 
one  expert:  "This  is  the  house  that  jackasses  built. 

Yet  most  people  in  theater  and  design  argue  that  the  Beau- 
mont management  has  vastly  overstated  the  theater's  prob- 
lems "To  me,  the  whole  architectural  program  of  the  theater 
is  strange,"  says  architect  Philip  Johnson,  who  consulted  on 
the  renovation.  "But  some  things  must  adapt  perfectly  well. 
Even  Papp.who  had  argued  during  his  tenure  for  renovation, 
thinks  the  design  flaws  can  be  overcome.  "I  would  never  have 
left  the  Beaumont  if  it  were  only  for  the  architectural  prob- 
lems," he  says.  "What  do  they  say— 'Two  planks  and  a 
passion'?  You  can  put  on  a  play  anywhere." 

Martin  Segal  was  convinced  that  renovation  was  not  essen- 
tial "It  is  the  age  of  deflection,"  says  Segal.  "Renovations, 
plans,  models,  two  years  off,  three  years  off,  don't  put  you  to 
the  test  of  what  you  are  about.  That's  deflection.  The  problem 
is  not  the  shape  of  the  theater.  It  never  was." 

BY  EARLY  LAST  YEAR,  THE  RUPTURE  BETWEEN 
Lincoln  Center  and  the  Beaumont  was  com- 
plete. The  war  turned  vicious.  Each  side  kept 
massive  files  on  its  foe,  meticulously  detailing 
each  supposed  misdeed.  Board  members  quit  in 
political  power  plays.  According  to  Segal,  pri- 
vate investigators  looked  into  the  finances  of 
John  Samuels,  whose  fortune  had  collapsed. 

Some  sources  claim  Segal  began  to  talk  as  if  he  thought  he 
was  up  against  a  homosexual  cabal.  He  denies  any  bias 
against  homosexuals.  One  Beaumont  board  member  had  by 
then  become  open  about  his  homosexuality,  and  Segal  insists 
he  defended  the  board  member  when  a  group  of  women  at 
Lincoln  Center  demanded  his  ouster. 

Actual  events  involving  the  warring  groups  became 
Ras/iomon-like  studies  in  subjectivity.  Each  side  had  its  own 
version  of  what  was  taking  place.  On  April  7,  the  Lincoln 
Center  Executive  Committee  met  to  take  stock  of  the  Beau- 
mont's progress  in  raising  funds.  According  to  Segal,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  give  the  Beaumont  a  last  chance.  But 
Beaumont  oflicials  see  the  events  of  that  day  differently.  They 
note  that  the  minutes  read,  "Lincoln  Center  enthusiastically 
supports  the  intentions  of  the  Beaumont  Board  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Theater."  _ 

Segal  explains  the  apparent  discrepancy  by  saying  that  just 
before  the  meeting  he  received  a  phone  call  from  Barnabas 
McHenry,  then  a  board  member  of  the  Beaumont,  asking  tor 
support.  Reluctantly,  Segal  repeated  McHenry's  plea  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  passed  a  motion  supporting  the 
renovation  drive.  To  this  day,  Segal  regrets  it.  Crinkley, 
meanwhile,  interpreted  the  meeting  as  a  mandate  for  the 
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Beaumont  to  continue  its  charted  course.  "Nobody  had  told 
us  they  were  in  any  way  unpleased,"  says  Crinkley.  You 
don't  use  a  term  like  'enthusiastic  support'  unless  you 

B^ut  there  were  limits  to  how  long  even  Crinkley  could 
play  Pollyanna.  A  week  later,  he  ran  into  Segal  outside 
Avery  Fisher  Hall.  "Marty,  1  want  your  real  support,  he 
recalls  saying.  "We  need  you." 

"You've   got  my  board,"  said  Segal.  "Why  do  you 

need  me?"  ^  .  4, 

It  was,  according  to  Crinkley,  the  first  conversation  the  two 
had  had  in  more  than  six  months. 

EANWHILE,  SEGAL  HAD  FOUND  ANOTHER 

card  to  play.  Last  spring,  Broadway  pro- 
ducer Alexander  Cohen  had  phoned  him. 
Peter  Brook  was  interested  in  the  Beau- 
mont for  his  production  of  Carmen.  Re- 
calls Segal,  "I  explained  meticulously  to 

_^        ,   Cohen  that  though  we  were  interested  we 

didn't  control  the  theater.  It  is  leased  to  the  Beaumont." 

But  Segal  began  to  think  about  finessing  the  lease  and 
bringing  in  Carmen  himself.  The  Brook  production  had  been 
hailed  in  Paris.  No  matter  what  happened  both  Lincoln 
Center  and  the  Beaumont  would  be  better  off  financially  than 
if  the  theater  remained  dark.  But,  more  important,  nothing 
could  speak  more  eloquently  against  the  folly  of  a  darkened 
theater  than  a  successful  production. 

Yet  for  Segal  to  prove  his  point,  Lincoln  Center  would  have 
to  get  credit  for  the  booking  rather  than  Crinkley  and  the 
Beaumont.  Fortunately  for  Segal.  Alexander  Cohen  refused 
to  deal  with  Crinkley.  Segal's  meetings  with  Cohen  took  place 
in  secret.  At  first,  only  one  person  from  the  Beaumont  board, 
Segal's  ally,  Jerome  Greene,  was  informed.  Meanwhile,  ru- 
mors began  to  circulate  throughout  the  theater  community 
that  Brook  was  bringing  Carmen  to  the  Beaumont.  At  a  June 
20  board  meeting  of  the  Beaumont,  Greene  was  asked  it  there 
was  any  truth  to  such  rumors.  "It's  all  very  pie-in-the-sky.  he 
replied,  according  to  Beaumont  sources. 

Segal  could  not  book  Carmen  without  getting  the  approval 
of  the  Beaumont  board.  Knowing  that  many  board  members 
would  be  hostile  to  him.  he  left  little  to  chance.  He  quietly 
obtained  a  signed  contract  from  Cohen  and  a  check  tor 
$150,000  as  a  deposit  on  the  transaction.  A  meeting  ot  the 
Beaumont  board  was  called  for  July  12.  Faced  with  a  virtual 
fait  accompli,  Segal  thought,  the  Beaumont  could  hardly 
refuse  the  deal.  He  turned  up  the  pressure  by  sendmg  out 
word  that  there  would  be  a  press  release  the  day  a^ter  jhe 
board  meeting.  With  the  press  on  the  alert,  the  board  didn  t 
seem  to  have  any  choice. 

But  Segal's  carefully  orchestrated  plan  almost  went  awry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  the  Times  found  out  about  the 
Carmen  booking.  A  reporter  called  Crinkley  and  asked  who 
was  responsible.  He  responded  by  reading  a  section  ot  the 
lease  between  the  Beaumont  and  Lincoln  Center:  The  Com- 
pany will  have  the  complete  and  full  use  of  the  facilities  . . . 
including  the  booking  of  productions  and  performances  by 
others."  Crinkley  denies  that  he  tried  to  take  credit  for  the 
Carmen  booking.  But  his  statement  to  the  Times,  though 
technically  accurate,  had  apparently  left  the  paper  with  the 
impression  that  the  Beaumont  had  booked  the  production. 

At  about  2:15  p.m.,  Segal  received  a  call  from  William  H. 
Honan,  the  cultural  editor  at  the  Times.  According  to  Segal, 
Honan  said  that  Crinkley  claimed  to  have  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  Carmen  and  that  the  booking  only  awaited  ratitica- 
tion  by  the  Beaumont  board.  Segal  was  furious.  Not  only  had 
Crinkley  found  out  about  Carmen,  the  Beaumont  seemed  to 


nuts  to  give  in  this  atmosphere, "  says  one  discouraged  board  member. 


be  trying  to  take  credit  for  it.  "I  thought,  'This  is  some  way  to 
deal,'  "  says  Segal. 

That  afternoon,  members  of  the  Beaumont  board  began 
making  their  way  to  the  Trianon  Suite  in  the  Hotel  Carlyle  for 
the  meeting.  Oblivious  to  the  Carmen  negotiations,  they  had 
continued  to  raise  money.  Many  had  never  met  Martin  Segal, 
but  most  of  them  were  looking  forward  to  it.  At  last,  they  had 
some  progress  to  report.  By  the  end  of  June,  the  board  had 
received  pledges  totaling  $1,554,000.  What's  more,  it  had 
found  donors  who  might  contribute  as  much  as  $3  million 
more.  The  cost  of  renovating  the  theater  had  been  cut  down 
to  about  $4.6  million — so  it  looked  as  if  the  money  to  get 
started  was  finally  there.  The  blueprints  and  models  from  the 
architects  were  all  in  order.  Barnabas  McHenry  set  them  up 
in  the  Carlyle  for  the  benefit  of  Segal,  who  had  not  yet  seen 
them. 

"I'd  never  met  Mr.  Segal,"  says  one  board  member.  "I 
understand  he  can  be  very  charming." 

Segal  entered,  and  McHenry  pointed  out  the  draft  draw- 
ings. Segal  breezed  by,  re- 
fusing to  look.  "I  thought, 
"What  are  you  doing  here?'  " 
Segal  explains  today. 
"  'You're  going  to  show  me 
a  model?  Why  should  I  look 
at  them?  I'm  not  an  archi- 
tect. For  God's  sake,  we're 
talking  about  the  real  world. 
What  are  we,  schoolchildren 
playing  with  Tinkertoys?'  " 

At  4:30,  Segal  began  to 
make  his  presentation.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Beaumont 
board  was  told  about  the  ne- 
gotiations for  Carmen.  "His 
attitude  was  'I  want  some- 
thing, you  want  some- 
thing,' "  recalls  one  board 
member. 

Board    members  said 
they'd  like  to  think  it  over. 

"You  can't  think  it  over," 
said  Segal.  "I  have  to  know 
by  seven  o'clock  tonight." 

"I  don't  think  we  should  be  rushed,  because  I  would  like 
to  have  a  conversation  with  the  unions,"  said  Crinkley. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Segal. 

"I  would  like  to  apprise  them  of  what's  coming." 

"That's  got  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You're  not  the  pro- 
ducer. Alexander  Cohen  is  the  producer." 

"I'd  be  more  comfortable  if  we  waited  a  few  days,"  said 
Crinkley. 

"I  think  this  story  might  leak  to  the  press,"  said  Segal.  He 
demanded  to  know  if  Crinkley  had  talked  to  reporters. 
Crinkley  said  he'd  only  returned  a  phone  call.  Segal,  however, 
suspected  that  Crinkley  wanted  to  delay  the  board's  action  on 
Carmen  so  that  a  story  would  appear  in  the  Times  giving  the 
impression  that  the  Beaumont  had  booked  the  show. 

"A  lot  of  people  on  the  board  did  not  know  Martin  Segal," 
says  one  board  member.  "He  was  really  laying  into  [Crinkley]. 
It  was  a  performance  that  was  shocking.  I  looked  around  the 
room  and  I  began  to  laugh,  because  the  reaction  to  his 
performance  was  so  stunning." 

Segal's  "performance"  worked.  The  Beaumont  board  ap- 
proved the  booking  of  Carmen,  and  newspaper  accounts 
reflected  Lincoln  Center's  role.  But  the  issue  of  the  renovation 
was  probably  farther  away  than  ever  from  being  resolved. 


The  Beaumont:  "This  is  the  house  that  jackasses  built. 


— ;        N  XHE  SOUR  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  JULY  12  MEETING, 

,  ^    several  members  of  the  Lincoln  Center  and  the  Beau- 
■  I    mont  boards  resigned.  The  two  sides  argued  bitterly 
I  ]    over  whether  or  not  the  $3-million  donation  that  had 
been  offered  to  the  Beaumont  was  bankable.  Crinkley's 
contract  was  renewed  for  another  three  years.  Lincoln 
Center  board  members  began  to  think  that  Crinkley 
controlled  a  "runaway  board." 

On  August  23,  the  Lincoln  Center  board  finally  took  action 
against  the  Beaumont.  It  stopped  short  of  the  most  drastic 
step  possible — evicting  the  theater  group.  Instead,  Lincoln 
Center  prohibited  the  Beaumont  from  using  the  name  "Lin- 
coln Center  Theater  Company,"  and  cut  off  shared  corporate 
funds.  "When  we  are  presented  with  a  constituent  who 
doesn't  have  a  good  record,"  says  Segal,  "we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  say,  'Friends,  do  as  you  please.  But  use  your  own 
money  and  not  ours.'  It's  a  primitive  idea,  but  a  wholesome 
one.  It's  called  accountability." 

The  move  has  paralyzed  the  Beaumont.  Who  would  donate 

to  the  renovation  now? 
"You'd  have  to  be  nuts  to 
give  money  in  this  atmos- 
phere," says  one  Beaumont 
board  member.  Meanwhile, 
the  endgame  continues. 
One  Lincoln  Center  board 
member  was  so  eager  to  get 
rid  of  Crinkley  he  offered 
him  $100,000  to  step  down 
and  stay  on  as  a  "consult- 
ant." Crinkley  declined.  For 
its  part,  the  Beaumont  has 
hired  lawyers  to  draw  up  a 
suit  charging  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter with  sabotaging  the 
fund-raising  drive  and  en- 
gaging in  other  financial  ir- 
regularities. The  suit  has  not 
been  filed. 

Carmen,  which  opened 
last  October,  has  generally 
been  hailed  as  an  artistic 
success,  providing  a  public- 

  relations  victory  of  sorts  for 

Segal.  The  show  is  drawing  well,  particularly  considering  that 
it's  an  80-minute  opera  in  French,  with  tickets  priced  at  up  to 
$40  each. 

But  it's  not  clear  yet  whether  the  show  will  actually  make 
a  profit.  Sales  are  declining,  and  the  production  has  had  some 
losing  weeks.  Crinkley's  argument  will  be  bolstered  if  the 
show  fails  financially.  "It  is  not  the  hit  it  is  widely  said  to  be," 
he  says.  "To  me,  the  grosses  prove  definitely  the  need  for 
renovation.  The  capacity  is  reduced  by  the  present  thrust 
stage,  so  the  theater  is  in  an  impossible  economic  bind." 

Reports  persist  that  Segal  is  still  hoping  to  oust  Crinkley 
and  has  been  looking  for  a  replacement.  The  latest  candidate, 
according  to  the  talk,  is  Emanuel  Azenberg,  a  well-regarded 
Broadway  producer  with  shows  by  Neil  Simon  to  his  credit, 
as  well  as  Master  Harold  and  the  Boys,  Grown  Ups,  and,  most 
recently.  The  Real  Thing. 

Negotiations  between  the  Beaumont  and  Lincoln  Center 
are  said  to  be  continuing,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  faith  that 
much  will  come  of  them.  "No  one  is  going  to  get  out  of  this 
one  alive,"  says  one  Broadway  producer.  "This  one  is  going 
to  go  on  forever.  I  think  it's  a  stalemate.  I  think  they're  going 
to  beat  each  other  to  death,  and  God  knows  how  much  money 
will  go  down  the  drain." 


Photograph:  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
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Myths  surround  fort  at  Sandy  Hook 


By  PETER  I.  LYDEN  111 

Press  Red  Bank  Bureau 


and  the  ruins  of  a  ^/[Jjyff^  SlTdSgni  the  fort  aSd  oversaw  open.  It  was  DOt  a  good  place  to  be  cminble  to  dust  from  the  onslaught  of 
that  remain  of  a  massive  fortress__that   "f^-^JIf^^f  ^^i^   "Gunnen   up   there   really   *v,-  .  nnw^.i  w«nnn 


ory  of  the  martyred  President  calls  the 
fort  by  that  name."  „  „ 

Myth  number  two,  said  Hortman, 
Near  the  tip  of  concerns  the  ori^o  of  the  fort.  Local 


The  walls  were  two-tiered.  The  the  heavy  guns  needed  for  harbor 

lower  tier,  or  casement,  contained  8-  defense." 

and  10-inch  guns  enclosed  in  a  stone  development  of  the  rifled,  or 

room.  Gunners  looked  out  at  their  grooved,  gun  bore  sounded  the  death 

targets  through  slits  m  the  walls.  tneU  for  the  fort.  Masonry  forts,  such 

The  second  tier,  or  barbette,  was  as  the  one  at  Sandy  Hook,  would 


consumed  12  years  and  $10  milhoi 
and  was  designed  lo  be  a  vital  Unk  in 
the  defense  of  New  York  Harbor. 

Some  local  residents  know  tht;  site 
as  Fort  Lincob.  That,  according  to 


the  begirming  of  construction. 


posted.  "Guimers 


Biographer  Douglas  Southall  Free-  caught  it,"  Hof&nan  said, 
man  reports  that  Lee  visited  the  Hook        The  east  wall,  facir"  * 

in  the  winter  of  1845-46  as  part  of  a  any  advaiidiig  ship^ 

tnihtary  board  charged  with  rehabilitat-  '  "  *" 


The  east  wall,  facing  the  ocean  and 
built  first. 


the  new,  more  powerftil,  weapon. 

Nevertheless,  the  half-completed 
fort  stood  silent  watch  for  some  20 
years,  its  strength  ebbing  away,  as  its 


.     .^'.-^  ing  the  defenses  of  the  hartwr.  There, 
Gateway  NadomJ  Recreation  Ai^  his-         Hof&nan,  he  drew  a  v^-t^'v  h,^ 


followed  by  the  north  wall,  feeing  the  granite  blocks  were  used  for  other 
channel,  and  the  west,  feeing  the  bay. 


,  mnuB         L«y.  projects. 
!y  de-    The  southwest  tower  and  part  ot  the  ^j^^ 


torian  Tom  Hofftnan,  is  myth  number  ^^-^  p^posed  fivcKpointed 

0"^-  fort  for  the  site. 

"The  name  was  used  either  sarcas-  1357^  another  group  of  Army  cent  

ticallyor  patriotically  at  first;"  he  said,  eneineen  returned.  Possibly  working   the  end  of  construction  aromid  1 8 /u. 


lut         uiu"  i.*ui>b  early  in  this 
Hoffinan  Mtmatoi  nearly  70  per-  >  ^  ^ 

1  of  the  fortress  was  completoj  by  k,h„«  ,v,»t  f„r,„M 


■and  succeeding  generations  contmued  ^vith  Lee's  notes,  they  developed'plans  There  were  places  for  aboul  lUi  gum^  United  States 
10  call  it  that  Tbe  only  official  name       a  stronghold  that  took  shape  two   but  J^o^^^^,'* 

ever  given  it  was  The  Fort  at  Sandy  y^^j^  i^tgr  - 
Hook."  Popularly  known 

Not  everyone  felt  the  -  unofficial  consisted  nf  five  " 


protect  new  gun  batteries  thai  formed 
part  of  the  first  provmg  ground  in  the 


dozen  were  actually  in  place. 


Ironically,  the  remaining  battle- 


"star  fort,"  it 
s  connected  by  a 


It  was  decided  that,  since  the  ment  has  been  put  to  practical  use. 
Hook  was  so  fer  north,  there  was  UtUe   Visitors  on  Uie  self-guided  tour  see  a 


Not  everyone  leii  me  uuuuium  tuuiu.it^  ...  m.v  ^-.w...       .  v  ,  ^  water  tower  standing  where  bluecoals 

desi^do„was.apprcpria...His,omn  waL.^B  mj_e_  m_^c™fere„c.,  from  '^f -^•^'"^f „'^„  surveyed       'seas,  loo^  for 


A«,ui,p»»pr»n   ciesisMuu.i  ™  ■i,k."f;  .  -    .^     C^k  m,M  firt  on  shios   "Also  the  army  was  concentratmg  on   once  surveyeo  me  s 

As««onofw»«.wi*gun,an,p— s;;slb,e,iSBr6n,indero.Tha  ^^^^^^^^'^^T^^.  """"  bgb,  fi'eld  artille^,  raU,er         ^  of  Johnny  8.b. 


'  Fort  al  Sandy  Hook,  which  was  built  In  the  19th  century. 


22— The  llindolh  Times,  Mdy-June.  1^985 ' 
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General  News 


Governor  Mario  Cuomo  swaps 
stories  with  Lincoln  scholars 


LINCOLN  SCHOLARS  MEET  NEW  YORK  GOVERNOR.  P>ank  J. 
Williams  (left),  shakes  hands  with  Mario  Cuomo  in  the  Governor's  office  in 
Albany,  New  York.  Looking  on  are  Professor  La  Wanda  Cox  of  New  York  and 
Harold  Holzer  of  New  York.  Photo:  Don  Pollard. 


Albany.  N.Y.  —  Leading 
historians  and  other  scholars 
from  throughout  the  nation 
gathered  here  on  Saturday, 
February  23  to  present  a  sym- 
posium entitled  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  Emancipation  Pro' 
clamation."  The  symposium  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Library  and  the  New  York 
State  Museum. 

On  the  evening  prior  to  the 
symposium,  the  participants 
were  welcomed  to  a  private,  one 
hour  session  with  New  York 
Governor  Mario  M,  Cuomo. 

Governor  Cuomo,  a  Lincoln 
.student  who  fro(|uenlly  ()uoles 
and  cites  the  Itith  president,  in 
(lie  s<'luil;nN   Id  Ins  St.ilc 


Capitol  officeis  to  discuss -the 
novel,  Lincoln,  by  Gore  Vidal. 

The  organizer  of  the  sym- 
posium, Harold  Holzer,  worked 
for  Mr.  Cuomo  in  his  1977  cam- 
paign for  Mayor  of  New  York  Ci- 
ty, and  during  his  tenure  as  New 
York  Secretary  of  State  in  1978. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Cuomo 
named  Holzer  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  at  the  Jacob  K. 
Javits  Convention  Center,  the 
state's  largest  economic  develop- 
ment project. 

In  addition  to  Holzer,  those  at- 
tending the  meeting  with  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  included  the  follow- 
ing: LaWanda  Cox,  professor  of 
history  cMU-riUis  at  lliitiler  Col- 
l<l'r.  New  S'l.fk  (.'.iliof  S 


th( 

F 

I  tai 


Boritt,  associate  professor  of 
history,  Gettysburg  College,  Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania;  and 
Frank  J.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Group  of  Boston. 
""A  fifth  scholar.  Dr.  Mark  Neely 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  was 
ined  due  to  severe  weather. 
Governor  Cuomo  gave  his 
visitors  an  informal  tour  of  the 
under-construction  Old  Gover- 
nor's Office.  The  group  then 
returned  to  the  inner  office  to 
discuss  the  Vidal  novel,  and  ex- 
plore Lincoln's  developing  views 
on  the  slavery  issue. 

After  the  session,  the  par- 
li(  i|).uits  pres<'nlc(l  llic  (JovtMiior 
will)  copies  of  llicir  respective 
I  nil  pIm  lnKiks 


and 
?ely  I 


Daily  News,  Morxlay,  August  5,  1965 


By  MARCIA  KRAl^ER  t 

Chl>l  01  The  News  Albany  B»r«a»   QgH  /,/,„  ffOHeSt  MaWO  | 

Gov.  Cuomo  may  finally  get  the 
opportunity  to  go  one  up  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  "  -^^ 

The  governor  has  been  asked  to  Be^r 
the  keynote  speaker  before  the  Abra-f 
ham  Lincoln  Association,  a  Republi-i 
can  group,  in  Springfield,  111.,  nextt 
year. 

While  Cuomo  staffers  say  it's  too-, 
early  to  say  w  hether  their  boss  will  be ' 
there— after  all  Feb.  12, 1986,  is  a  long  I 
way  off— it  would  almost  be  oner 
opportunity  that's  too  good  to  miss.  ''^ 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  hoopla  anrf": 
national  attention,-  to  be  sure,  and, 
Cuomo  will  get  to  sleep  in  the  bed"^ 
Lincoln  slept  in  at  the  governor's^ 
mansion,  but  the  big  reason  for  goingi 
is  to  show  up  Reagan.  i' 

It  seems  Reagan  was  invited  to' 
give  the  keynote  speech  last  year  but'> 
bad  weather  kept  him  away.  f 


HISTORY 


Still  a 
Great  Hall 
After  All 

A  STUDENT  OF  THE  SPEECH 
THAT  CHANGED  LINCOLN'S 
CAREER  VISITS  THE  PLACE 
WHERE  HE  GAVE  IT 


Howard  Dean 
asks  supporters 
"whether  he 
should  take  the 

g^rnment's  ^ 


I  HE  FIRST  TIME  I  EVER  VISITED  THE  GREAT  HALL  OF 

New  York  City's  Cooper  Union,  I  was  not  yet  a  teen- 
ager, but  I  was  already  mad  to  learn  everything  I  could 
about  the  most  famous  man  who  ever  appeared  there. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  1860  Cooper  Union  address — his  first  and 
only  campaign  speech  in  New  York — dramatically  introduced 
the  Western  leader  to  the  East.  For  Lincoln,  it  proved  a  personal 
and  political  triumph. 

I  knew  few  details  about  this  milestone  speech  when  I  made 
my  own  maiden  pilgrimage.  But  even  in  the  early  1960s — it 
was,  after  all,  the  era  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial — I  already 
knew  that  it  had  somehow  helped  make  Lincoln  President.  To- 
day, having  just  spent  three  years  researching  and  writing  a 
new  book  on  this  very  subject  (Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union:  The 
Speech  That  Made  Abraham  Lincoln  President),  and  after  count- 
less return  visits,  I  can  confirm  that  my  infant  impressions  were 
pretty  much  on  the  mark. 

Cooper  Union  was  Lincoln's  watershed,  the  event  that  trans- 
formed him  from  a  regional  leader  into  a  national  phenomenon. 
Here  the  politician  known  as  frontier  debater  and  chronic  joke- 
ster  introduced  a  new  oratorical  style:  informed  by  history,  suf- 
fused with  moral  certainty,  and  marked  by  lawyerly  precision. 

My  guide  for  my  long-ago  visit  was  my  older  first  cousin, 
Gerald  Ehrenstein,  now  a  retired  physicist,  then  a  recent  Coop- 
er Union  graduate  eager  to  show  me  his  alma  mater.  After  a 
long  subway  ride  downtown  and  a  march  through  the  quaint 


lobby  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  here  at  last  was  the  shrine: 
a  cavernous  yet  somehow  claustrophobic  basement  auditorium 
from  whose  stage  Lincoln  had  aroused  his  audience  with  the 
cry  "Right  makes  might." 

I  never  forgot  the  visit.  But  I  didn't  see  the  Great  Hall  again 
until  1977,  when  I  was  the  young,  absurdly  self-assured  press 
secretary  for  Bella  Abzug,  then  running  for  mayor  of  New  York 
in  a  crowded  field  of  men.  That  autumn  a  civic  group  hosted 
a  mayoral  debate  there.  Newspapers  breathlessly  reported  that 
the  eventual  winner  might  well,  like  Lincoln,  emerge  from  the 
Cooper  Union  test  marked  by  destiny. 

Before  us  that  night  sat  eight  candidates  for  City  Hall:  Bella, 
Rep.  Ed  Koch  (who  went  on  to  win  the  election),  state  senator 
Roy  Goodman,  the  future  governor  Mario  Cuomo  (for  whom 
I  would  one  day  v/ork  as  well),  the  harried  incumbent,  Abe 
Beame,  the  local  leaders  Percy  Sutton  and  Herman  Badillo,  and 
a  businessman  named  Joel  Harnett. 

The  debate  was  in  full  swing  when  a  young  man  suddenly 
came  racing  down  the  aisle,  carrying  an  object  in  his  right  hand. 
In  a  flash,  he  reared  back  and  hurled  it  toward  the  debaters.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  harmless  apple  pie,  which  did  nothing  worse 
than  splatter  Beame  and  Abzug.  Miraculously,  almost  simulta- 
neously, Cuomo  leaped  off  the  stage  and  flew  at  the  prankster, 
whom  he  knocked  to  the  ground  before  startled  police  offi- 
cers joined  the  tangle  to  hustle  him  away.  Cuomo  later  modestly 
explained:  "I  thought  he  might  have  been  throwing  something 
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NOW 


OKLAHOMA 
CULTURE 


A  wealth  of  cultural  opportunities 
await  in  Oklahoma.  Like  the 
acclaimed  Philbrook  in  Tulsa  —  one 
of  America's  finest  art  museums, 
also  renowned  for  its  formal  English 
gardens.  Oklahoma  City's  National 
Cowboy  &  Western  Heritage 
Museum  showcases  the  nation's 
premier  Western  art. 

Don't  miss  Tulsa's  Gilcrease 
Museum  with  its  magnificent 
Remingtons.  The  Oklahoma  City 
Museum  of  Art's  Chihuly 
glass  tower.  The  Oklahoma  City 
National  Memorial  and 
Museum.  And  Etruscan  Gold 
(June  1-Oct.  31)  at  the  Mabee- 
Gerrer  Museum  of  Art  in  Shawnee. 

Plus,  there's  the  Jasmine  Moran 
Children's  Museum,  a  hands-on 


educational 
experience  in 
Seminole. 
And  Norman's 
Sam  Noble 
Oklahoma 
Museum  of 
Natural 


History,  the  nation's  largest 
u  n  i  ve  r  s  i  ty- b  as  e  d  museum. 

Come  immerse  yourself  in  this 
center  of  culture.  For  more 
information  on  these  or  other 
Oklahoma  attractions,  call 
1  -800-6  5  2-OKLA  (6552) 
or  visit  TravelOK.com 
for   your    free    travel  guide. 
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more  dangerous."  And  another  hero  was 
born  at  Cooper  Union. 

Beame  and  Abzug  are  gone  now,  and 
both  Cuomo's  three  terms  as  governor 
and  Koch's  three  as  mayor  are  behind 
them,  but  the  old  place  has  not  changed 
much.  The  platform  in  Cooper  Union's 
Great  Hall  is  still  too  high  to  make  view- 
ing from  the  front  rows  comfortable. 
Floor-to-ceiling  iron  pillars  still  obstruct 
many  views.  Generations  ago  the  stage 
was  relocated  perpendicularly;  once  it 
stood  on  what  is  now  the  left  side  of  the 
chamber  (looking  in  from  the  rear  doors) 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  vertical  hall  illumi- 
nated by  hissing  gaslights,  and  furnished 
with  plush  red  chairs.  But  the  painted 
iron  rostrum  with  its  fringed  coverlet, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Lincoln,  still 
occupies  the  stage  at  special  events.  Those 
occasions,  now  few  and  far  between, 
attract  scant  crowds  these  days.  I  confi- 
dently wrote  in  my  book  that  nothing 
very  important  happens  there  any  more. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  be 
proved  wrong.  My  book  was  still  in  gal- 
leys when  the  Democratic  presidential 
aspirant  Howard  Dean  chose  Cooper 
Union  to  make  a  major  speech  of  his  own 
in  November  2003.  Dean  used  the  occa- 
sion to  talk  about  fimdraising  and  to  pass 
out  ballots  so  the  people  in  his  campaign 
could  choose  if  he  should  opt  out  of  the 
federal  campaign  financing  system.  Dean 
was  adept  at  fundraising  and  so  could 
forgo  federal  money,  but  Lincoln  was 
on  shaky  ground  when  he  made  his  own 
Cooper  Union  address:  Less  than  a  month 
later,  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  editor  Mark 
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Delahay  "I  can  not  enter  the  ring  on  the 
money  basis — first,  because,  in  the  main, 
it  is  wrong;  and  secondly,  I  have  not, 
and  can  not  get  the  money. "  Much  to  my 
amazement,  the  old  venue  was  back  at  the 
epicenter  of  national  politics. 

Past  and  present  converged  at  the  Great 
Hall  only  a  few  weeks  after  Howard  Dean 
left  the  stage.  On  November  22,  2003, 
New  York  marked  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination  inside 
the  historic  auditorium  with  a  group  read- 
ing of  Jim  Bishop's  book  The  Day  Ken- 
nedy Was  Shot.  A  number  of  celebrities, 
including  Martha  Stewart  and  Joel  Grey, 
took  turns  reciting. 

One  of  the  famous  readers  that  day 
was  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart,  the  nonagenar- 
ian singer  who  is  something  of  a  histor- 
ical landmark  in  her  own  right,  having 
made  her  stage  debut  in  1932. 1  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Hart  a  few  hours  after  her  perfor- 
mance. She  joked  that  she  was  not  quite 
old  enough  to  have  been  at  Cooper  Union 
when  Lincoln  spoke  there. 

But  had  she  felt  the  presence  of  Lincoln 
on  the  Cooper  Union  stage?  "Oh,  yes, 
darling,"  she  laughed.  "Ever  since  Ford's 
Theatre,  no  actor  goes  onstage  at  a  the- 
ater without  thinking  about  Lincoln." 

But  only  at  the  Great  Hall  of  Cooper 
Union  can  audiences  so  easily  inhale  Lin- 
coln's presence  too  —  there  to  imagine 
not  the  dying  but  the  living  man,  not 
the  bearded  icon  of  myth  but  the  clean- 
shaven, fresh-voiced  political  original  who 
conquered  all  New  York  here  on  the  way 
to  the  White  House  and  immortality. 

— Harold  Holzer 


IN  THIS  ISSUE  GENE  SMITH  WRITES  ABOUT  A  CITY 
that  has  long  fascinated  him:  Hudson,  New  York.  In 
Hudson's  Merchants  and  Whalers  (Black  Dome  Press, 
224  pages,  $24.95),  Margaret  B.  Schram  describes 
how  Hudson  once  had  wealth  and  influence  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size,  as  can  be  seen  in  an  1847 
lament  to  its  decline:  "There  is  no  bustle  of  seamen 
along  its  wharves,  no  song  of  the  ropemaker  upon  its 
hills,  no  throng  of  wagons  from  the  interior,  no  crowds 
of  men  in  its  streets.  The  shipyards  are  overgrown 

with  grass,  the  wharves  have  moldered  away  And 

yet  the  surrounding  scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  ever." 
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image 

By  ULA  ILNYTZKY  (AP)  -  1  day  ago 

NEW  YORK  —  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  New  York  City  only  five  times  in  his  life,  and  only  once 
as  president,  yet  the  growing  19th-century  metropolis  played  a  central  role  in  burnishing  his 
enduring  public  image. 

That's  the  point  of  a  new  exhibition,  "Lincoln  and  New  York,"  that  opened  Friday  at  the  New- York 
Historical  Society  on  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  Lincoln's 
birth.  The  exhibition  runs  through  March  25. 

It  begins  with  Lincoln's  historic  speech  at  Cooper  Union  in  1860  and  the  iconic  Mathew  Brady 
photograph  taken  the  same  day,  more  than  two  months  before  he  won  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination.  The  events  led  Lincoln  later  to  state:  "Brady  and  the  Cooper  Union 
speech  made  me  President." 

It  concludes  with  his  1865  funeral  procession  down  Broadway,  an  event  attended  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mourners.  Along  the  way,  it  traces  New  Yorkers'  varied  reactions  to  Lincoln,  from 
veneration  to  vilification. 

There  are  many  other  Lincoln  bicentennial  exhibitions  around  the  nation,  but  the  one  thing  they 
all  miss,  said  Harold  Holzer,  the  exhibition's  chief  historian,  "is  how  Lincoln  achieved  the  status 
he  achieved,  and  how  did  it  morph  into  something  approaching  secular  sainthood  over  a  period 
of  only  four  years." 

Filling  six  galleries,  the  exhibition  shows  how  New  York  City's  place  as  the  center  of  media, 
commerce  and  finance  enabled  it  to  transform  Lincoln's  image  "from  the  debater  and  jokester  to 
a  serious,  learned,  dignified  politician  fully  capable  of  taking  the  country  through  what  became  the 
secession  crisis,"  Holzer  said. 

During  the  1860s,  New  York  had  174  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  newspapers,  all  wielding  huge 
influence  over  the  emerging  and  changing  political  scene. 

"Because  of  the  power  of  the  New  York  media  and  the  influence  of  New  York  politicians, 
Lincoln's  New  York  visits  transformed  him,  from  a  prairie  politician,  and  an  ungainly  one,  into  a 
serious  alternative  for  the  nomination  of  the  presidency"  in  1 860,  said  Holzer,  the  author  of 
numerous  books  on  Lincoln,  including  "The  Lincoln  Image"  and  "Lincoln  at  Cooper  Union." 

Brady,  the  nation's  most  famous  photographer,  worked  in  Lower  Manhattan,  as  did  the  leading 
engravers,  printmakers,  photographers  and  journalists  —  all  churning  out  editorial  cartoons, 
political  commentary  and  caricatures  on  Lincoln. 

Examples  include  those  by  famous  lithographer  Currier  &  Ives,  which  produced  both  beautiful 
portraits  of  Lincoln  and  vicious  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 

Many  of  the  cartoons  were  racist  and  offensive.  "You  see  that  Lincoln  is  derided  from  many 
sides,"  said  Kathleen  Hulser,  the  museum's  public  historian,  who  was  on  the  exhibition's 
curatorial  team. 

To  help  viewers  understand  some  of  the  illustrations,  a  cartoon  decoder  —  a  pull-down  screen 
that  overlays  the  cartoon  —  identifies  the  figures  and  explains  what  their  comments  mean. 

A  video  re-enactment  of  the  Cooper  Union  speech  with  actor  Sam  Waterston  as  Lincoln;  a  copy 
of  the  original  speech  in  which  Lincoln  discusses  his  views  on  slavery;  the  lectern  he  used;  and 
funeral  photographs  and  memorabilia  are  among  the  featured  artifacts. 

The  exhibition  also  includes  the  most  famous  letter  to  the  editor  —  Lincoln's  reply  to  New  York 
Tribune  editor  Horace  Greeley's  blistering  editorial  accusing  the  president  of  not  issuing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  sooner. 

Parts  of  the  exhibition  are  "immersive,"  allowing  visitors  to  appear  to  walk  into  Cooper  Union  and 
hear  Waterston  delivering  the  address  or  into  a  Lower  Manhattan  tavern  where  visitors  can  hear 
the  voices  of  people  vilifying  Lincoln  for  the  war. 
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In  the  end,  Lincoln's  impact  on  New  York  also  was  significant,  said  Hulser.  For  example,  she 
said,  the  state  provided  more  men  and  material  to  the  Union  war  effort  than  any  other,  despite 
the  city's  sometimes  racist  and  violent  resistance  to  Lincoln's  policies. 

On  the  Net: 

■  New- York  Historical  Society:  http://www.nyhistory.org 
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EXHIBITION  REVIEW  |  'LINCOLN  AND  NEW  YORK' 

When  Honest  Abe  Met  This  Querulous  Metropolis 

Ry  EDWARD  ROTHSTEIN 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  New  York  in  February  1861,  Walt  Whitman  noticed  that  an 
"ominous  silence"  greeted  the  president-elect  as  he  arrived  at  the  Astor  House  hotel.  There  was  no 
overt  hostility  or  shouted  insult,  Whitman  wrote,  but  the  "silence  of  the  crowd  was  very 
significant,"  compared  with  the  "wild,  tumultuous  hurrahs"  that  typically  greeted  distinguished 
personages. 

Harold  Holzer,  the  chief  historian  for  the  compellingly  informative  exhibition  "Lincoln  and  New 
York,"  opening  on  Friday  at  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  explains  in  the  equally  incisive 
companion  catalog  that  when  Lincoln  attended  a  performance  of  Verdi's  new  opera  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera"  on  that  visit,  he  received  a  thundering  ovation  from  the  audience  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  But  he  left  before  the  final  scene  in  which  the  governor  of  Colonial  Boston  is  assassinated  by 
conspirators.  That  might  have  been  because  of  fatigue,  Mr.  Holzer  suggests,  but  The  New-York 
Herald  reported  that  the  pohce  had  received  notice  of  a  plot  to  kill  Lincoln  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  onstage  murder. 

These  fragments  of  history  are  powerful  not  just  because  of  their  ominous  foreshadowing  of  the 
conspiracies  and  hatreds  that  Lincoln  would  later  inspire,  but  also  because  they  shock  our 
contemporary  complacency  about  how  we  make  sense  of  our  city  and  its  past.  We  New  Yorkers 
tend  to  be  almost  provincial  in  our  pride,  as  if  we  could  prove  that  the  city  had  always  been  on  the 
right  side  of  history,  or  at  least  at  its  very  center. 

But  look  more  closely,  as  the  Historical  Society  has  been  doing  under  the  presidency  of  Louise 
Mirrer,  and  matters  become  more  complicated.  Richard  Rabinowitz,  a  historian  and  the  president 
of  the  American  History  Workshop,  a  Brooklyn  company  that  designs  museum  exhibitions,  was  the 
curator  of  two  major  shows  in  recent  years  that  focused  on  New  York's  relationship  to  slavery  and 
the  Civil  War.  Much  of  the  city's  commerce  depended  on  the  Southern  slave  trade,  those 
exhibitions  pointed  out,  and  while  New  York  had  a  "determined  antislavery  movement"  in  the  mid- 
19th  century,  it  was  also  a  "hotbed  of  pro-slavery  politics." 
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In  the  new  show  Mr.  Rabinowitz  again  makes  it  impossible  to  be  too  sanguine  about  New  York's 
past,  demonstrating  that  however  beloved  Lincoln  became,  it  was  not  until  after  his  assassination, 
when  150,000  mourners  stretched  almost  a  mile  up  Broadway  to  see  him  lie  in  state  at  City  Hall, 
that  there  was  anything  resembling  a  hallowed  consensus  in  New  York.  Lincoln  lost  presidential 
elections  in  the  city  by  substantial  margins  in  i860  and  1864;  the  1862  midterm  state  elections  also 
served  as  a  rebuke,  making  a  fervent  opponent,  the  Democrat  Horatio  Seymour,  New  York's 
governor. 

The  exhibition  begins  with  a  telegram  inviting  Lincoln  to  lecture  in  New  York  —  a  talk  that  became 
a  two-hour  oration  in  February  i860  at  the  Cooper  Union  (the  podium  he  used  is  here)  —  and 
closes  with  a  wall  containing  Whitman's  great  elegy  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd." 
But  in  between  lies  the  fracas.  In  political  cartoons,  early  photographs,  handwritten  documents, 
touch-screen  displays  and  artifacts,  we  see  New  York's  version  of  the  Civil  War  being  fought  using 
words,  ideas,  images  and,  at  least  during  the  1863  Draft  Riots,  a  fair  amount  of  blood,  with  Lincoln 
as  the  battles'  nexus. 

Lincoln's  distinguished  Cooper  Union  speech,  for  example,  in  which  he  suggested  that  disapproval 
of  slavery  was  inscribed  in  the  Constitution  and  that  the  practice  should  be  strictly  contained,  was 
hailed  by  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  in  chief  of  The  New-York  Tribune,  which  also  distributed 
copies  of  the  speech:  "No  man  ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New- 
York  audience."  But  the  Democratically  aligned  New-York  Herald  described  it  as  "unmitigated 
trash,  interlarded  with  coarse  and  clumsy  jokes." 

This  was  the  kind  of  polarized  opinion  that  characterized  New  York  as  a  news  media  center,  with 
its  174  daily  and  weekly  publications  wielding  substantial  influence:  The  Herald  had  a  circulation 
of  100,000,  The  New- York  Times  75,000  and  Harper's  Weekly  120,000.  Most  publications  had 
highly  partisan  allegiances;  a  display  here  charts  their  temperaments.  The  Leader,  The  Express  and 
The  Daily  News  shared  Democratic  opposition  to  Lincoln,  but  he  found  support  from  Greeley's 
Tribune,  along  with  The  Times  and  its  founder,  Henry  Raymond,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

This  tumult,  though,  might  have  aided  Lincoln's  national  standing.  The  exhibition  argues  that  his 
success  as  a  candidate  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  influence  of  New  York  and  its 
news  media,  which  even,  perhaps,  helped  him  carry  New  York  State  with  its  prized  35  electoral 
votes.  Moreover,  Lincoln,  in  a  savvy  move  during  his  i860  visit,  sat  for  a  photographic  portrait  at 
Mathew  Brady's  studio.  Brady  knew  precisely  how  to  frame  Lincoln,  the  supposedly  rural  rail 
splitter,  posing  him  with  his  hand  resting  on  two  well-read  tomes  atop  a  classical  pillar.  That 
photograph,  the  show  points  out,  was  copied  and  spread,  reshaping  Lincoln's  popular  image  as  a 
"dignified  public  figure." 

But  if  that  portrait  was  triumphant,  everything  else  was  contested.  Lincoln's  supporters  formed  an 
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organization,  the  Wide  Awakes,  with  its  own  paramilitary  uniforms  and  songs.  In  i860  30,000 
Wide  Awakes  marched  in  a  five-hour  torchlight  parade  through  New  York  City  streets;  one  of  their 
torches,  amazingly,  is  on  display  here.  But  the  same  number  of  marchers  gathered  in  1863  for  a 
demonstration  against  Lincoln  and  his  policies. 

This  exhibition  steers  deftly  in  these  churning  waters,  pointing  out  that  even  alhes  had  differing 
shades  of  opinion.  Lincoln's  advocates  became  known  as  the  Loyahsts  and  are  portrayed  in  an 
image  as  if  seated  at  an  upper-crust  dining  room  table,  paying  homage  to  a  strong  central  Union. 
They  included  George  Templeton  Strong  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  (who  opposed  slavery  and 
lobbied  for  a  federal  military  draft).  But  Loyalists  did  not  necessarily  affirm  Lincoln's  views;  some 
based  their  advocacy  of  the  Union  not  on  ideals  of  democratic  liberty,  but  on  claims  of  divine 
legitimacy. 

The  Loyalists  also  seem  a  bit  more  inclusive  here  than  they  might  have  been;  even  Frederick 
Douglass  is  seated  at  their  table.  But  their  influence  should  not  be  underestimated.  They  gave  birth 
to  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York,  which  haltingly  advanced  black  interests  in  the  Union 
cause,  recruiting  and  financing  a  black  militia  in  November  1863.  (A  painting  here  commemorates 
the  Union  Square  send-off  of  the  Colored  Regiment.) 

There  is  less  complexity  here  in  the  portrait  of  the  Democratic  Copperheads,  who  are  shown  at  a 
tavern,  perhaps  because  one  of  their  leaders,  Fernando  Wood,  was  a  bar  owner  before  he  became 
mayor  of  New  York.  But  the  Copperheads  also  included  wealthy  merchants  who  saw  their  fortunes 
threatened  by  the  end  of  trade  with  the  South,  as  well  as  ardent  defenders  of  slavery,  like  Samuel  F. 
B.  Morse. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  artifacts  here  is  a  book  Lincoln  owned  of  satirical  limericks  attacking 
these  opponents.  ("There  once  was  a  Copperhead  vile...")  A  touch  screen  allows  you  to  read  every 
page. 

By  1863,  the  exhibition  shows,  there  was  a  full-fledged  propaganda  war,  as  opposing  organizations 
published  pamphlets  and  staged  demonstrations,  disputing  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Lincoln's 
suspension  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  growing  powers  of  the  federal  government.  Morse  declared 
for  the  Copperheads,  "It  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  Administration  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Government."  Henry  Bellows  for  the  Loyalists  called  support  of  Lincoln  "the  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  of  loyal  citizens." 

But  in  July  1863,  that  war  of  words  turned  bloody.  A  telegram  from  the  Republican  financier  John 
Jay  to  Lincoln  announced,  "Our  City  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob."  In  four  days  of  riots,  partly  inspired 
by  opposition  to  military  conscription  and  its  exemptions  for  the  wealthy,  looting  and  destruction 
were  aimed  not  only  at  Republicans  like  Greeley  but  also  at  black  New  Yorkers.  The  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  was  pillaged  and  burned,  and  the  Colored  Sailors'  Home  was  attacked.  An  order 
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from  Lincoln  (displayed  here),  following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  declared 
martial  law. 

Calm  was  restored,  but  with  120  dead  and  2,000  injured,  the  exhibition  notes,  it  was  "the  worst 
civil  disorder  in  the  nation's  history  —  except  for  the  Civil  War  itself." 

Lincoln  received  only  33  percent  of  the  city's  vote  for  president  in  1864,  though  he  carried  New 
York  State.  Nothing  ended  the  civil  and  uncivil  battles  over  his  reputation  like  his  death.  A  display 
here  shows  the  text  of  sermons  in  the  week  that  followed. 

And  on  the  day  of  his  assassination  an  anonymous  diarist  filled  a  remarkable  book  with  drawings 
of  the  texts,  signs  and  banners  he  saw  posted  in  New  York's  storefronts,  fire  stations  and  homes  (a 
touch  screen  allows  you  to  leaf  through  the  book):  "Such  a  death  saddens  even  victory,"  reads  one. 
"Our  country  weeps,"  read  another.  "In  God  we  trust." 

There  were  other  shifts  to  come  in  the  president's  image,  briefly  hinted  at  in  closing  displays,  but 
the  strange  thing  about  this  rich  and  suggestive  exhibition  is  that  even  though  it  is  centered  on 
Lincoln,  it  reveals  much  more  about  the  city.  New  York's  virtue  was  not  in  being  on  the  right  side  of 
history,  but  in  being  a  hothouse  of  passionately  held  beliefs  and  ardently  argued  convictions.  And 
ultimately,  the  city's  developing  sense  of  itself  as  a  microcosm  of  the  Union  did  not  arise  out  of 
uniformity  and  agreement,  but  out  of  disagreement,  difference  and,  finally,  deference. 

"Lincoln  and  New  York"  continues  through  March  25  at  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  170 
Central  Park  West,  near  77th  Street;  (212)  873-3400,  nyhistory.org. 

f  Copyright  2009  The  New  York  Times  Company 
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Bath  student  earns  national  honor  for  Lincoln  coin  box 

An  Abraham  Lincoln-themed  white  oak  coin  box  crafted  by  Jason  Burg,  a  second-grader  at  Vernon  E. 
Wightman  primary  school  in  Bath,  recently  took  a  second-place  prize  in  a  national  contest  featured  by 
The  History  Channel. 

The  contest  was  part  of  the  network's  year-long  Give-A-Lincoln  for  Lincoln  initiative  to  commemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  16th  president's  birth,  Libby  O'Connell,  chief  historian  for  the  network,  stated  in 
prepared  remarks. 

The  campaign's  goal  is  to  encourage  Americans  of  all  ages  to  donate  Lincoln-head  pennies,  $5  bills  ^ 
or  larger  donations  online  to  help  preserve  the  six  key  sites  associated  with  Lincoln's  life  and  legacy. 

U) 

All  donations  collected  through  the  campaign  will  be  distributed  to  the  National  Park  Foundation  and 

the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  for  the  six  sites  ~  Lincoln's  birthplace  in  Kentucky,  his  ^ 
boyhood  home  in  Indiana,  the  Lincoln  home  in  Springfield,  III.,  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Ford's  C}, 
Theatre  and  Lincoln's  cottage,  all  in  Washington  D.C. 


You  can  learn  more  about  the  campaign  online  at  history.com/content/give-a-lincoln. 

Jason  did  quite  a  bit  of  research  and  carefully  crafted  his  box  with  white  oak,  the  state  tree  of  Illinois, 
where  Lincoln  lived  when  he  was  elected  president. 

He  placed  a  copper  plate  on  top  to  represent  the  copper  penny  and  used  the  repousse  technique  to 
create  a  profile  of  Lincoln's  head  on  one  side  of  the  coin  slot  and  a  white  oak  leaf  on  the  other,  Libby 
wrote. 

Jason  also  included  the  words  "Honest  Abe"  and  "16  US  President"  above  and  below  the  coin  slot, 
which  were  embedded  in  the  copper  using  a  star-shaped  tool. 

The  Lincoln  Coin  Box  Contest  was  open  to  students  in  three  levels  ~  kindergarten  through  fourth 
grade,  grades  five  through  eight,  and  nine  through  12. 

Entries  were  judged  on  creativity,  relevance  to  theme  and  clarity  in  a  250-word  explanation  of  the 
design  and  presentation. 

"History  is  proud  to  honor  the  creativity  and  enthusiasm  of  our  winning  students.  They  did  an 
excellent  job  of  capturing  the  significance  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Libby  wrote. 

"The  effort  put  forth  is  truly  impressive;  some  projects  were  whimsical,  some  were  very  serious,  and 
without  a  doubt  each  of  them  revealed  a  grasp  of  Lincoln's  life  and  legacy  in  a  unique  way." 

*  A  note  from  Capt.  John  Merchant,  co-commander  of  the  Corning  Salvation  Army,  indicates  help  is 
needed  for  their  Angel  Tree.  '  - 

"We  have  over  40  children  in  need  of  gifts  for  Christmas,"  John  wrote.  "We  have  moved  all  of  the  tags 
for  Christmas  to  Walmart  in  Gang  Mills  and  will  keep  picking  up  toys  through  Saturday  night." 

You  can  help  by  going  to  the  Angel  Tree,  picking  out  the  presents  listed  on  the  Salvation  Army  boy  or 
girl  tags  and  then  placing  the  unwrapped  gifts  next  to  the  tree  or  bring  them  to  the  Salvation  Army,  32 
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Denison  Parkway  East  in  Corning. 

If  you  have  questions,  call  the  office  at  (607)  962-4681  or  962-4682. 

Additional  Facts 

Contact  JENNIFER 

*  Call:  (607)  271-8280  or  (800)  836-8970,  ext.  280. 

*  E-mail:  jklngsle@gannett.com 

*  Mail:  Jennifer  KIngsley,  Star-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  285,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 
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LINCOLN'S  LEGACY  OVERLOOKED  IN  HISTORY  OF  NIAGARA  FRONTIER 


By  Bob  Kostoff 

Niagara  County  has  had  various  degrees  of  contact  with  United  States  presidents  over  the  years,  but 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  concerned  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  many  consider  our  greatest 
president. 

The  Lincoln  contacts  cannot  match  those  of  two  "local"  presidents,  Buffalonians  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Grover  Cleveland.  They  were  lawyers  who  often  handled  cases  in  Niagara  County  courts.  But,  of 
course,  they  cannot  match  the  renown  of  Lincoln. 

Although  much  beloved  now,  many  contemporaries  of  Lincoln  in  this  area  did  not  always  agree  with 
Honest  Abe.  One  particular  story  involves  a  local  disagreement  with  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

While  Niagara  County  in  general  stood  four-square  against  slavery,  some  argued  against  the 
proclamation  freeing  slaves  as  unconstitutional. 

A  popular  Lockport  politician  and  lawyer,  Washington  Hunt,  who  once  served  as  New  York  governor, 
headed  a  protest  of  Lincoln's  action.  His  name  was  first  on  a  petition  circulated  against  the 
proclamation.  Sixty-six  other  signatures  followed  Hunt's  name. 

The  petition  was  addressed  to  Lincoln  and  carried  a  heading  of  "A  Petition  from  the  people  to  the 
President  to  revoke  his  Abolition  Proclamation  and  proclaim  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution."  The 
petition  listed  many  reasons,  but  fundamentally  stated  that  the  president  alone  did  not  have  authority 
to  change  the  Constitution,  which  they  believed  freeing  slaves  did. 

Washington  Hunt,  incidentally,  presided  over  the  national  convention  of  the  National  Constitutional 
Union  Party,  which  in  1860  put  up  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  Lincoln.  The  petition  recommended 
that  negotiation  with  the  South  be  used  rather  than  emancipation  of  slaves,  but  the  conflict  had  grown 
much  too  bitter  for  any  sort  of  negotiations  at  that  time. 

The  petitioners  mitigated  their  opposition  somewhat  by  stating  in  a  final  paragraph  that  the  signers 
agreed  "so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  military  power  in  a  constitutional  manner  to  preserve 
the  Union,  we  are  in  full  support  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Many  Lincoln  tidbits  have  appeared  in  local  newspapers  over  the  years,  many  of  them  in  Lincoln's 
birth  month  of  February.  One  source  of  Niagara  Falls  pride  is  a  visit  by  Lincoln  on  July  25,  1857, 
when  he  signed  the  register  at  the  venerable  Cataract  House.  He  signed  it  "A.  Lincoln  and  Family." 

During  that  visit,  the  family  also  visited  Goat  Island  to  view  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  At  that  time,  a  bridge 
connected  the  mainland  with  little  Bath  Island  on  the  way  to  Goat  Island,  Tolls  were  charged  at  a  Bath 
Island  booth,  and  visitors  also  signed  a  guest  book  there,  which  contained  the  Lincoln  signature. 

The  president  even  added  his  words  describing  the  mighty  falls,  as  many  other  prominent  people 
have  done  over  the  years.  Lincoln  said,  "There  is  no  mystery  about  the  thing  itself.  Every  effect  is  just 
as  any  intelligent  man,  knowing  the  causes,  would  anticipate  without  seeing  it.  Its  power  to  excite 
reflection  and  emotion  is  its  great  charm." 


And  it  appears  the  First  Lady  and  son  took  a  break  from  the  stresses  of  the  Civil  War.  The  local 
newspaper  of  Sept.  4,  1861,  reported  the  following: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  president,  arrived  here  from  the  east  Wednesday  and  took  rooms  at  the 
International.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  son  Robert  and  several  other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  desired  to  avoid  any  formal  public  demonstration  of  respect  by  her  friends  but  received  all 
who  chose  to  call  in  a  quiet  unostentatious  manner  befitting  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  left  for  the  east  the  following  Monday  morning." 

When  Lincoln  made  the  train  trip  from  Springfield  to  Washington  to  assume  office,  he  had  a  stopover 
in  Buffalo.  The  Lockport  newspaper,  The  Journal  and  Courier,  crowed  that  half  its  staff  "was  in  Buffalo 
to  see  old  Abe."  The  newspaper  also  reported  that  about  30  spectators  in  the  throngs  hoping  to  see 
Lincoln  had  their  pockets  picked  of  various  and  sundry  amounts. 

Apparently,  getting  to  Lincoln  was  not  as  easy  as  John  Wilkes  Booth  seemed  to  make  it.  The 
Lockport  Union  Sun  of  Feb.  11,  1909,  carried  an  article  written  by  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hoover,  of 
Cambria,  about  his  visit  to  Gettysburg  to  listen  to  Lincoln's  short  speech,  which  has  become  world 
renowned.  The  reverend  reported  he  was  impressed  by  the  speech  but  disappointed  because 
afterwards  he  was  not  able  to  fight  his  way  close  enough  to  shake  the  president's  hand. 

The  Feb.  12,  1955  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  carried  a  brief  about  the  late  Max  M.  Oppenheim,  who  had 
obtained  a  vest  once  worn  by  Lincoln  and  presented  it  to  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1940. 

As  a  personal  aside,  I  might  mention  that  Oppenheim  was  a  prominent  businessman  and  realtor  from 
whom  my  parents  purchased  their  first  home  in  Niagara  Falls  in  1933. 
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The  Qreat  Hall 
of  the  Cooper  Union 


"The  Great  Hall  is  not  equalled  by  any  room  of  a  similar  na- 
ture in  the  city  or  the  United  States,"  The  New  York  Times 
stated  in  an  account  of  the  opening  of  The  Cooper  Union  in 
1859.  This  statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  astonishment  which 
the  Great  Hall  aroused  a  century  ago.  Even  now,  the  Great 
Hall  with  its  arches  and  its  forest  of  pillars  must  appear  to- 
day very  much  as  it  did  when  it  evoked  the  startled  admi- 
ration of  our  forefathers.  Less  startling  today,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  anachronism;  for  its  just  as  busy  a  place  as  ever 
and  is  still  making  history. 


Ever  since  the  evening  when  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on  the 
Great  Hall  platform  and  delivered  the  address  which,  as  he 
later  said,  "made  me  President,"  the  Great  Hall  has  been  il- 
luminated by  the  lights  of  history.  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union 
address  —  the  "right  makes  might"  speech  of  February  27,  1860, 
in  which  the  Great  Emancipator  enunciated  his  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  and  pleaded  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  —  was  the  first  great  speech  delivered  in  the  Great 
Hall.  Its  words  are  still  the  best  remembered  among  the  mil- 
lions of  words  that  have  resounded  within  these  walls.  But 
throughout  the  century  there  have  been  many  historic  hours 
in  the  Great  Hall.  All  the  advances  and  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  during  ten  decades  —  in  government,  science, 
the  arts,  literature,  and  the  uses  of  society  —  have  been  ex- 
pounded and  discussed  here,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
actually  initiated  here. 


The  American  National  Red  Cross,  for  example,  can  look  up- 
on the  Great  Hall  as  a  sort  of  ancestral  birthplace.  One  of  its 
begetters  was  the  Sanitary  Commission  which  gave  medical 
treatment  to  Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War;  and  the 
Sanitary  Commission  in  turn  grew  out  of  the  Women's  Central 
Association  of  Relief,  which  was  organized  in  the  Great  Hall 
on  April  29,  1861.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  Volunteers  of  America  are 
organizations  whose  establishment  resulted  from  Great  Hall 
mass  meetings. 


The  campaign  to  overthrow  New  York's  graft-ridden  Tweed 
Ring  was  launched  in  the  Great  Hall  on  September  30,  1871. 
In  the  same  room,  62  years  later  Fiorello  LaGuardia  started 
his  campaign  to  displace  Tammany  Hall.  This  auditorium  has 
been  the  scene  of  dramatic  hours  in  many  other  political 
struggles,  including  the  evening  of  November  1,  1954,  when 
the  campaign  to  restore  the  Democratic  party  to  power  in 
New  York  State  was  concluded  in  the  Great  Hall  with  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Averell  Harriman  as  principal  speakers. 


Historical  social  causes  have  been  supported  from  the  platform 
of  the  Great  Hall.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  mass  meetings 
on  record  was  the  one  held  here  on  November  22,  1909,  by  the 
Trade  Union  League  in  support  of  a  strike  called  by  the  wo- 
men employees  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company,  who  were 


seeking  better  working  conditions.  A  year  and  four  months 
ater  a  fire  that  took  the  hves  of  143  workers  ot  the  Triangle 
Waist  Company  horrified  the  nation.  And  it  was  in  the  Great 
Hall  a  week  alter  the  fire,  that  2.000  persons  participated  in 
f  Lass  meeting  where  the  seed  was  planted  tor  a  better  build- 
ing code  in  New  York  City. 


The  prominent  persons  who  have  spoken  in  the  Great  Ha 
are  literally  legion.  Besides  Lincoln,  a  number  ot  Presidents 
o^  the  United  States  have  made  speeches  here  including 
Grant  Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson.  It 
Srhere  that  Mark  Twain  gave  his  first  lecmre  m  the  East 
speaking  on  "Kanakadom,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  May 
6^  18^  Among  the  famous  names  connected  with  the  Great 
Ha  I  s  earlier  aays  are  William  Lloyd  Garrison  Henry  Warc^ 
Beecler,  Victoria  Woodhull,  Susan  B.  Anthony  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Henry  George,  and  R^b-^I-S-^f .  ^rf 
the  hundreds  ot  men  and  women  who  have  spoken  here 
within  the  past  few  years  are  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  Sir  John 
Cockcro  Henry  Steele  Commager,  Margaret  Mead,  Mari- 
anne Moore,  Lewis  Mumford,  Allan  Nevms,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Norman  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey. 


All  programs  in  the  Great  Hall  are  tree.  It  is  the  scene  of  the 
famius  Cooper  Union  Forum  which  meets  three  evenings  a 
we^k  from  October  through  March.  Lectures  are  given  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  programs  ot  music,  dance,  and 
drama  offered  on  Friday. 


Audiences  often  reach  the  hall's  capacity,  about  1,600  persons; 
and  ti  e  average  attendance  is  more  than  1,000  each  nighty  Ad- 
dhtonally,  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United  States 
have  opportunities  to  hear  Great  Hall  programs  through  the 
medium  of  radio.  Forum  talks  are  broadcast  weekly  m  New 
?oik  City  over  Station  WNYC,  and  taped  recordings  are  heard 
from  about  50  radio  stations  ot  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters. 


If  Peter  Cooper,  who  lived  from  1791  to  1883,  could  know 
how  the  Great  Hall  is  being  used  today,  he  would  consider 
it  as  the  continuing  realization  of  one  of  his  fondest  dreams. 
Without  having  had  much  formal  education  as  a  boy  or  young 
man,  Peter  Cooper  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
raised  himself  to  the  position  of  a  leading  American  indus- 
trialist. He  had  amassed  a  considerable  private  fortune,  but  he 
firmly  believed  that  "private  wealth  is  a  public  trust."  He  felt 
that  the  best  use  of  his  own  wealth  would  be  to  provide  for 
the  working  classes  the  opportunities  for  education  that  he  him- 
self had  missed.  So,  in  1853,  he  started  construction  of  The 
Cooper  Union,  a  building  in  which  he  planned  to  establish  free 
courses  in  science  and  art  and  free  lectures  on  "social  and 
pohtical  science,"  in  which  anyone,  regardless  of  creed,  race, 
sex,  or  economic  status,  could  obtain  the  intellectual  enlight- 
enment which  Cooper  prized  so  highly.  He  had  the  Great 
Hall  built  into  that  structure  so  that  a  vast  auditorium  would 
be  available  to  house  the  free  public  lectures  he  envisioned. 
From  1859,  when  The  Cooper  Union  was  opened,  until  his 
death  24  years  later,  Peter  Cooper  actually  watched  his  dream 
come  true.  That  dream  is  a  continuing  reality  today. 


The  Great  Hall  is  still  an  unusual  auditorium  in  its  own 
right.  First  of  all,  it  is  unusually  situated  —  in  the  basement. 
Peter  Cooper  and  his  architect  arranged  this  in  order  to 
avoid  panics  and  personal  injuries  such  as  had  occurred  in 
upstairs  meeting  places.  They  also  arranged  a  unique  ventila- 
tion system,  involving  a  huge  fan  which  pumped  air  from  the 
street  into  an  area  under  the  auditorium  and  forced  it  into 
the  room  through  hundreds  of  small  vents  under  the  seats. 
The  system  still  works,  after  a  century  of  effective  operation. 


Although  the  Great  Hall  is  used  for  discussions  of  present  and 
future  problems  it  still  honors  tradition.  The  lectern  that 
Lincoln  used  is  one  that  Great  Hall  speakers  still  use.  The 
upholstered  chair  in  which  Peter  Cooper  sat  during  nearly 
every  Cooper  Union  lecture  for  24  years  still  has  its  honored 


place  on  the  Great  Hall  platform.  On  the  back  wall  hangs  a 
group  portrait  of  American  inventors,  including  Cooper,  which 
has  been  on  display  at  The  Cooper  Union  for  many  decades 
and  which  once  stimulated  the  scientific  curiosity  of  a  boy 
who  later  became  a  great  inventor,  Michael  Pupin.  Near  it 
hangs  another  painting,  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  after 
the  photograph  made  of  him  by  Mathew  Brady  on  the  day 
of  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  address. 


The  Great  Hall  represents  only  one  part,  of  course,  of  the 
realization  of  Peter  Cooper's  dream.  The  Cooper  Union's  two 
tution-free  professional  schools-the  School  of  Engineerng  and 
Science  and  the  School  of  Art  and  Architecture  -  provide  free 
undergraduate  professional  education  for  hundreds  of  talented 
young  men  and  women  with  a  thoroughness  that  was  not  possi- 
ble in  Peter  Cooper's  day.  The  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
tion provides  designers  and  students  with  unique  educational 
opportunities  in  design  research.  These  are  The  Cooper  Union's 
contributions  to  specialists.  The  Great  Hail  is  The  Cooper 
Union's  contribution  to  everyone. 


The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art 
Cooper  Square  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 


MUSEUMS 


OF    NEW  YORK 


Historic  Houses,  Botanical 
AND  Zoological  Gardens 
and  The  Aquarium 

These  museums  offer 
opportunity  for  recreation,  for 
study,  for  pleasure,  and  for 
greater  understanding  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 


Secretary's  Office: 
New  York  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
R.  C.  A.  Building  .  .  .  Rockefeller  Center 


Including 


MUSEUMS  COUNCIL 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


z^rt  tJMuseums 


THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

Broadway  between  155th  and  156th  Streets 
American  paintings  and  sculpture;  and  other  Americana. 
Special  exhibitions  of  works  of  Childe  Hassam.  and  Edwin 
Austin  Abbey. 

Daily  10-5;  Sundays  and  holidays  2-5.  Closed  July  Fourth,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Free. 

THE  BACHE  COLLECTION 

Eight  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Fifth  Avenue 

Paintings  by  old  masters  of  Italian,  Flemish,  German, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  French  and  English  schools  hung  in  a 
sumptuous  residence. 

(Closed.  Material  on  loan  at  World's  Fair).  Re-opens  November,  1939. 
Admission  by  card  on  written  apphcation  to  the  Curator.  Free. 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 

Eastern  Parkway  and  Washington  Avenue 
Art  collection  arranged  to  illustrate  the  cultural  history 
of  America,  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Orient.  General  art 
reference  and  Egyptological  libraries.   Prints,  textiles, 
American  rooms.  Educational  and  recreational  services. 

Daily  10-5;  Sun.  1-6.  Free  exc.  Mon.,  Fri.  (Adults  25c  Children  10c.) 

CHILDREN'S  ART  CENTER 

University  Settlement  184  Eldridge  Street 

Bi-MONTHLY  exhibitions.  A  poHcy  of  minimum  adult 
interference  is  designed  to  let  children  establish  their 
own  communion  with  works  of  art. 

Monday  to  Friday  3-5:30;  7:30-9.  Closed  July,  August.  Free. 

CITY  HALL 

City  HaU  Park 

CiTy  Hall  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  por- 
traits of  American  subjects  by  American  artists.  Pamph- 
let, "Art  in  City  Hall,"  available  on  request. 
Daily  9-5;  Saturdays  9-12.  Closed  Sundays.  Free. 

THE  CLOISTERS 

Branch  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art . . .  Fort  Tryon  Park 

Devoted  to  European  mediaeval  art  and  architecture. 
Details  from  five  French  Cloisters.  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  sculpture;  stained  glass  and  tapestries. 

Daily  10-5;  Sundays  1-6.  Free,  except  Mondays  and  Fridays  (25c) 

MUSEUM  OF  LIVING  ART 

New  York  University, .  .  .  One  Hundred  Washington  Square,  East 

Representative  groups  of  paintings  by  artists  of  20th 
century  advanced  schools.  Picasso,  Leger,  foaque,  Miro 
and  others.  Also  younger  American  abstract  painters. 

Daily  8  a.m.-lO  p.m.;  Sat.  8-5.  Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Free. 


COOPER  UNION  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  ARTS  OF 
DECORATION 

Cooper  Square  and  Seventh  Street 
A  MUSEUM  for  research  in  fine  and  applied  arts  and  trades. 
Textiles,  drawings,  furniture,  ceramics,  metal  work,  wall- 
paper, etc.;  art  reference  and  pictorial  libraries. 

Daily'9-5,  except  Sundays.  (Closed  Saturdays  during  July  and  August.) 
Evenings,  Oct.  1-May  1, 6:30-9J0,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays.  Free. 

THE  FRICK  COLLECTION 

One  East  Seventieth  Street 
14th-19th  century  paintings,  Limoges  enamels,  sculpture, 
Chinese  and  French  porcelains,  period  furniture,  etc. 
Hours  10-5;  Sun.,  hoi.  1-5.  Closed  Mondays,  Decoration  Day,  July 
Fourth,  Christmas.  Free.  Children  under  10  not  admitted;  those 
under  16  must  be  accompanied  by  adults. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Fifth  Avenue  at  Eighty-Second  Street 
Collections  illustrating  the  history  of  art  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present;  large  reference  library  on  art  and 
archaeology;  lending  collections;  free  gallery  talks  and 
lectures;  advisory  service  for  designers  and  craftsmen. 
Daily  10-5;  Sundays  1-6.  Free,  except  Mondays  and  Fridays  (25c) 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  COSTUME  ART 

Six  Hundred  and  Thirty  Fifth  Avenue  . . .  Rockefeller  Center 

A  MUSEUM  for  research  in  costume  art.  (Collections  of 
authentic  garments,  accessories,  from  17th-20th  centuries, 
available  forexamination.Studyroom  with  sketching  tables. 
Daily  10-5:30.  Closed  Sundays.  Free. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART 

Eleven  West  Fifty-Third  Street 

Modern  American  and  foreign  painting,  sculpture,  graphic 
art,  architectural  and  industrial  design,  photography,  mov 
ing  pictures.  Special  exhibitions  changed  frequently.  Out- 
door sculpture  garden  and  refreshment  pavilion. 

Daily  10-6;  Sun.  12-6.  Adults  25c;  Sun.  10c  Children  10c  at  all  times. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Second  Street 

This  Central  Building  contains  the  reference  department, 
exhibition  galleries,  circulation  branch  and  picture  collec- 
tion. There  are  fifty-nine  branch  and  sub-branch  libraries. 

Daily  9  a.m.-lO  p.m.;  Sundays  1-10.  Free. 

Galleries  and  special  reading  rooms,  daily  9-6.  Closed  Sundays. 

THE  PIERPONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY 

Twenty-Nine  East  Thirty-Sixth  Street 

One  of  the  world's  most  important  collections  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  from  many  lands  and  many  ages. 
The  items  are  exceptional  for  beauty,  for  importance  to 
scholars,  or  as  mementos  of  the  great  or  famous. 
Daily  10-5.  Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Free. 


SPANISH  MUSEUM 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America . . .  B'way  bet.  155th  fef  156th  Sts. 

Art  and  literature  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  countries. 
Paintings,  sculpture,  ceramics,  metal  work,  textiles,  etc., 
from  Prc'Roman  times  to  the  present.  Library. 
Daily  10-4:30;  Sundays.  1-5.  Library,  Tuesdays  to  Saturday8l-4:30.  Free. 

WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

Ten  West  Eighth  Street 

Exhibitions  of  contemporary  American  painting,  sculp- 
ture,  watercolors,  drawings,  and  prints.  Retrospective 
and  regional  exhibitions  of  American  art. 

Daily  and  Sundays  1-5.  Closed  Mondays  and  summer  months.  Re- 
opens Sept.  14.  Free. 

botanical  and  Zoological  Qardens 
and  the  tylquarium 

BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

One  Thousand  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Gardens  within  a  garden:  Rose,  Rock,  Wildflower, 
Japanese,  Wall,  Mediaeval,  Children's,  Water  Gardens. 

Garden  Hours:  Daily  8-dusk;  Sundays  and  holidays  10-dusk. 
Library  Hours:  Mondays  to  Fridays  9-5;  Saturdays  9-12.  Library 
closed  Saturdays  July  15  to  Sept.  15.  Free. 

NEW  YORK  AQUARIUM 

Battery  Park 

One  of  the  great  aquariums  of  the  world.  Fresh  and  salt 
water  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles  and  mammals  from  every 
continent,  every  major  island  and  all  the  temperate  and 
tropical  oceans  in  the  world.  Model  fish  hatchery. 

April  to  Oct.  9-5;  Mondays.  10-5;  Oct.  to  April  9-4.  Free. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

East  of  Two  Hundredth  Street  and  Webster  Avenue 

Herbarium,  1,900,000  specimens;  trees,  shrubs,  natural 
hemlock  forest,  3-acre  rock  garden;  rose  garden,  perennial 
borders;  borders  of  annuals;  water  lilies,  greenhouses  of 
tropical  plants,  lectures;  Library,  46,000  volumes. 

Conservatories  and  Buildings  10-4:30.  Gardens  800  to  Dusk.  Free. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 
Bronx  Park 

Animal  rarities  from  all  over  the  world  exhibited  in  a 
264-acre  park  of  great  natural  beauty.  2600  specimens  of 
more  than  1000  kinds  of  mammals,  exotic  birds,  reptiles. 
National  Collection  of  Heads  and  Horns. 

Daily  10-dusk.  Free,  except  Mon.,  Thurs.  (Adults  25c  Children  15c) 

STATEN  ISLAND  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Barrett  Park  Zoo,  Staten  Island 

A  SMALL,  modern,  educational  zoo  in  a  charmingly  land' 
Bcaped  eight-acre  park  exhibiting  small  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  tropicj  fish ;  facilities  for  school  classes,  groups. 

Summer,  Daily  10-5;  Sundays  and  holidays  10-6.  Winter,  Daily 
10-4;  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  10-5.  Free. 


Historic  Houses 

FRAUNCES  TAVERN 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  .  .  .  Broad  and  Pearl  Streeta 

The  Long  Room  was  the  scene  of  Washington's  farewell 
to  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  December  4, 1783. 
Museum  of  Revolutionary  relics;  art  gallery  and  library. 

Daily  10-4.  Closed  Sundays.  Free. 

GRACIE  MANSION 

Carl  Schurz  Park,  East  Eighty-Eighth  Street 
Built  in  1799.  Contains  early  American  and  early  Empire 
furniture  of  the  period;  also  paintings  of  English  and 
American  schools,  and  prints  of  old  New  York. 
Daily,  Sun.,  hoi.  11-5.  Closed  Mondays,  and  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  1939.  Free. 

HAMILTON  GRANGE 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-Seven  Convent  Avenue 

Home  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     Built  1802.     Interesting  Hamilton  relics. 
Daily  10-5;  Saturdays  10-1.  Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Free. 

JUMEL  MANSION 

One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue 

Landmark  of  America's  past.  Washington  Headquarters 
when  American  army  retreated  to  New  York.  British- 
Hessian  Headquarters  to  1783  when  New  York  was 
evacuated.   Later  a  tavern.   Contains  historical  relics. 

Daily  11-5.  Closed  Mondays.  Free. 

LEFFERTS  HOMESTEAD 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn 

A  Dutch  Colonial  homestead  built  in  1770  and  furnished 
in  the  period.  Now  a  Revolutionary  museum. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  1-5.  Free. 

THE  OLD  MERCHANT'S  HOUSE 

Twenty-Nine  East  Fourth  Street 

Built  in  1830.  An  unaltered  example  of  Federal  Period 
architecture.  All  original  contents — mahogany  furniture, 
four'post  beds,  dresses,  books,  etc. 

Daily  11-5;  Sundays,  holidays  1-5.  Admission  50c.  School  pupils 
with  teacher  free.  Closed  August. 

POE  COTTAGE 

Poe  Park,  Kingsbridge  Road,  Bronx 

A  LITTLE  wooden  cottage  where  Edgar  Allen  Poe  lived 
from  1846  to  1849  and  where  he  wrote  many  of  his  poems. 
Here  his  invalid  wife  died.  Her  bed  and  some  other 
furniture  still  remain. 

Daily  10-1  and  2-5.  Closed  Mondays.  Free. 

ROOSEVELT  HOUSE 

Twenty-Eight  East  Twentieth  Street 

Boyhood  home  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  26th  President  of 
the  United  States.  Original  furniture;  memorabilia;  library. 

Daily  10-5;  Sundays  and  holidays  1-5.   Closed  Thanksgiving, 


Historical  JMuseums 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

Broadway  between  155th  and  156th  Streets 

Coins,  medals  and  decorations  of  all  countries  and  periods, 
emphasis  being  placed  on  those  of  the  United  States.  An 
exceptionally  complete  library. 

Daily  and  Sundays  2-5.  Free.  (Library  closed  Sundays.) 

HALL  OF  FAME  FOR  GREAT  AMERICANS 

New  York  University  . . .  University  Heights  at  181st  Street 
An  open  air  colonnade  honoring  America's  famous  men 
and  women  who  are  commemorated  by  bronze  tablets  and 
portrait  busts  by  contemporary  American  sculptors. 
Daily,  Sundays  and  holidays  8;30-dusk.  Free. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Heye  Foundation  .  . .  Broadway  at  155th  Street 

Comprehensive  collection  pertaining  to  ethnology  and 
archajology  of  the  Indians  from  North,  South  and  Central 
Americas  and  the  West  Indies.  {Stays  open  Summer  1939). 

Daily  2-5.  Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Free. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Avenue  at  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street 

The  aim  of  the  Museum  is  to  illustrate  by  means  of  ex' 
Libits  the  chronological  development  of  the  various  phases 
of  New  York  City  life  from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

DailylO-5;  Sundays  1-5.  Closed  Tuesdays.  Free  except  Mondays  (25c). 

MUSEUM  OF  JEWISH  CEREMONIAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  OBJECTS 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  Broadway  at  122nd  Street 
Religious  and  ceremonial  objects,  historical  documents, 
from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Paintings, 
tapestries,  embroideries.  Illuminated  manuscripts. 

Daily  and  Sundays  10-5.  Closed  Fridays,  Saturdays.  Free. 
AMERICAN  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Broadway  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Second  Street 
Rare  books,  documents,  portraits,  objects  of  art  illustrat' 
ing  the  history  of  the  Jews  on  the  American  continent. 

Daily  and  Sundays  10-5.  Closed  Fridays,  Saturdays.  Free. 
THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Central  Park  West,  between  Seventy-Sixth  and  Seventy-Seventh  Streets 

Collections  of  American  portraits,  old  New  York  views 
and  relics.  Folk  Art,  Audubon  water  colors  of  birds, 
Rogers  group  and  European  paintings. 

Daily  10-5;  Sundays  and  holidays,  1-5.  Closed  Mondays,  New 
Year's  Day,  July  Fourth,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Free. 

THE  SUB-TREASURY  MUSEUM 

Sub-Treasury  Building  .  .  .  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets 

Washington  was  inaugurated  on  this  site.  Exhibits  are  de' 
signed  to  re-create  historical  background  of  old  New  York. 
Daily  10-4.  Free. 


STATEN  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Court  and  Center  Streets,  Richmond,  S.  I. 

Community  historical  museum.  Collections  portray  life 
of  Staten  Island — social,  economic,  political.  Household 
articles  and  tools  as  well  as  finer  material.  Library. 

Daily  9-5.  Sundays  and  holidays  2-5.  Free. 

Science  tJMuseums 

AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 

Broadway  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Sixth  Street 

Special  exhibiton  of  rare  and  unusual  maps  open  to  the 
public  2-5  every  day  except  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Library  and  map  room  open  to  qualified  consultants  daily  9-4:45. 
Closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Central  Park  West  at  Seventy-Ninth  Street 

Animals  of  the  plains  and  jungles  of  Asia  and  Africa — 
many  in  their  natural  environment.  Finest  collection  of 
fossil  reptiles  in  the  world.  Mastodons,  mammoths. 
Exquisite  jades,  gems.  Cultures  of  various  races  of  man. 
Daily  10-5;  Sun.,  Jan.  1,  Jul.  4,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  1-5.  Free. 

THE  BROOKLYN  CHILDREN'S  MUSEUM 

Brooklyn  Avenue  and  Park  Place 

Supervised  recreational  and  school  education  in  natural 
sciences,  history,  geography  and  crafts,  utilizing  exhibits, 
libraries,  studios,  work  shops  and  field  trips. 
Daily  10-5;  Sundays  2-5.  Free. 

HAYDEN  PLANETARIUM 

Central  Park  West  at  Eighty-First  Street 

"In  the  Planetarium,  the  Theater  of  the  Stars,  the  stage 
is  the  whole  of  creation,  the  actors  the,  bright  celestial 
objects  of  vast,  even  inconceivable,  space  and  time." 

Performances  (toNov.  1, 1939):  Weekdays,  hoi.  1 1, 1-5, 8, 9.  Sun.  2-5, 8,9. 
Adults,  25c  morning  and  afternoon;  35c  evening;  Children  15c. 

NEW  YORK  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

RCA  Building  . . .  Rockefeller  Center 
Science  in  action.  The  marvels  of  electricity;  wonders  of 
modern  communication  and  transportation;  progress  of 
mankind  in  housing,  food,  textiles,  machinery,  power; 
shown  in  exhibits  most  of  which  the  visitor  may  operate. 

Daily  and  Sundays  10-10.  Adults  25c,  Children  10c. 

STATEN  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

Stuyvesant  Place  and  Wall  Street,  St.  George,  S.  I. 

Collections  relating  especially  to  Staten  Island.  Plants, 
animals,  minerals,  Indian  relics,  genealogical  records,  art 
exhibits,  reference  library. 
Daily  10-5;  Sundays  2-5.  Free. 
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ALL  CLEVELAND  TCRNED  OCT  TO  HEAR  TBE  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


ARRIVAL  OF  LINCOLN  IN  BOFFAI.O,  IN   FEBRUARY,  1861. 


HOW  NEW  YORK  WELCOMED  LINCOLN  ON  H13  WAY  TO  THE  INAUGDRATION. 

HUGE  CROWDS  GREETING  LINCOLN  AFTER  HIS  FIRST  ELECTION. 

STRIKING  PICTURES  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  GATHERINGS  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  FIRST  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE 
SPRING  OF  Reproduced  from  the  old  files  of  Leslies  Weekly,  and  copyrighted.  ^  


LINCOLN  AS  A  BOY 

Governor  Hughes  addressed  a  large 
crowd  at  Troy  on  "Troy  Day,"  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  boys.  That  is, 
small  boys  and  young  men,  and  among 
the  apt  things  he  told  them  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

You  may  look  at  that  tall,  gaunt  fig- 
ure, who,  during  our  great  struggle  to 
maintain  the  Union,  stood  there  patient, 
calm,  sorrowful  and  suffering,  but  de- 
termined to  lead  on  to  righteous  vic- 
tory; but  Lincoln  was  not  made  great 
when  he  was  made  President.  Lincoln 
was  made  great  when  he  was  a  boy, 
because  he  did  a  boy's  part  well,  and 
when  in  obscurity  and  with  vicissitudes 
confronting  him,  now  sucessfnlly  and 
often  failing,  he  stood  to  his  task,  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  himself. 

Lincoln  was  not  born  great,  but  he 

made  himself  great  by  acting  a  manly 
part  and  doing  his  duty  whenever  he  saw 
a  chance.  Circumstances  opened  a 
great  field  for  him,  and  he  filled  it  to 
perfection  as  nobody  else  would  or  could. 
The  presidency  with  Lincoln  was  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  patient  and  plod- 
ding life,  and  doing  his  whole  duty 
whenever  occasion  required. 
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The  second  lithograph  (with  modern  coloring)  is:  Revere 
House,  Bowdoin  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  By  Paran  Stevens. 

This  print  was  published  by  the  S.  W.  Chandler  Co.,  suc- 
cessor to  Thayer.  Chandler  was  in  business  from  1853  to 
1857,  and  this  is  one  of  their  finest  prints.  The  Revere 
House,  built  in  1847  by  a  corporation  of  Boston  men,  was 
at  one  time  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  Tremont 
House.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  dwelling  of  one  Kirk 
Boott.  The  lithograph  measures  about  by  24)^  inches, 
not  including  the  good  margins;  there  is  one  marginal  tear, 
whichi  however,  does  not  extend  into  the  pictorial  surface. 
$100. 

We  have  many  other  Boston  prints  of  various  sizes  and 
prices,  suitable  for  office  or  home  decoration,  and  we'd 
like  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  at  them. 

WORLD  WAR  COLLECTION  OF  AN  AMBASSADOR 
AS  briefly  as  possible  we  shall  try  to  indicate  the  nature 
XJL  of  a  remarkable  private  collection  we  have  for  sale. 
If  you  decide  that  you  are  a  likely  purchaser,  we  should 
then  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  necessary  details.  It  is  a 
collection  of  about  7,000  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
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Revere  House,  Boston 
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all  phases  of  World  War  I.  The  collection  was  made  by  a 
top-ranking  diplomat  from  a  European  country,  who  was 
in  Washington  during  the  war  and  for  many  years  before 
and  after  it.  He  was  in  an  enviable  position  for  making  such 
a  collection,  which  consequently  includes  many  rare  and 
elusive  items. 

To  make  it  more  workable,  this  diplomat  divided  his 
collection  into  nearly  fifty  classifications.  Most  of  the  clas- 
sifications are  identified  merely  by  the  name  of  the  country 
to  which  they  pertain — Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Rumania,  Africa,  Russia,  Japan,  Serbia,  Spain,  etc. — 
but  some  of  the  larger  classifications  are  subdivided.  For 
example,  under  the  British  Empire  we  find  these  subdivi- 
sions: General  Situation,  Social.  Political,  and  Financial; 
British  Armies  at  the  French  Front:  British  Armies  at  Other 
Fronts:  Gallipoli  and  the  Dardanelles;  Canada;  AustraKa 
and  New  Zealand;  Ireland;  India.  The  United  States  clas- 
sification is  subdivided  into  fourteen  groups,  including: 
Selective  Service;  Alien  Property  and  Internment;  Armies 
at  the  Front;  Social,  Political,  and  Financial  Situation  dur- 
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65  YEARS  AGi  j 

Lincoln's  Journey  to  Wm^-  jatoft  Vi* 
^      Utioa  and  Mphawjc  V.  Icy, 

Sunday's  Utlca  Obwrver-llAspatolijS^- 
i  Few  of  the  present  g6nerat|(Mi^< 
pticans  Know  that  Abraham  Ltn^ftln. 
whose  birthday  will  b9  observed 
l^iday,  paid  a  visits- to  this  city 
made  a  short  spefPi^  bere  while  op 
way  to  Wa8b)M(:on  for  th^  Inau^r^T 
nftion  ceremoDiy,  that  was  to  make  b|m 
<9  president.  ■% 
-  I^fl^honq^s  P.  Ward  of  604  ^ohR  ^tx^^^ 
^{yi^ly  recalls  the  visit,  Tememl)frt4f 
honf  be,-wlth  thousands  of  others  troiiii 
Jirtica  and  Central  New  York,  went  to 
o)d  railroad  depot  on  fel^.^||,  1^ 
greet  the  man  who  tftJOuOlt 
fljfr'it  dgalnst  slavery.    ^'^^  -  - 
fTiiP  ppecial  train,  which  wap  4m| 
here  at  U.S6,  arrived  ahead  of  tim«^t)p 
some  1$  minutes.  It  was  under  Qtuur|nt 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  Briest^'^^ 
the  train  hove  in  sig^t,  it  was  ipotooni^ 
li4  by  the  boominer  of  cannon-ra,  a»l|>^' 

of  34  jTMns  being  flre^.  Aq  It 
dere^  into  the  depot,  ,  tl^D 
tlirong  send  up  a  round  9r(!hj 
ipade  the  welkin  rinir. 
-  Mr.  Lincoln  was  met  by  the  Xieerif4^» 
tive  committee,  as  it       been  ai;); — ~ 
f)d  that  the  reception  von  theiiii^ 
sitould  precede  that  by  this  c' 
Mncoln,  .however,  preferred 
t^e  former  until  a  later  perio<|, 
|Q  save  time.:     ■  ■  • 

«Pbe  CoiumitieH  v(  xieeSvlKS  ""Mi  TP 
waiUner  on  the  platform  car  prpyUfi^ 
for  thi  occasion. '  A*  Ur,^hin9al^mm^ 
^(s  appearance  he  was  'SfeelCNt'^i^ik 
round  after  round  of  «ntbMiMlf1^1»f»? 
filaupe.  was  introduce4'^t|(*^  tb« 
Pommittee  of  deception  by  the  HonI 
Ales  Hubbell  and  welcomed  in^  bel^ 
of  the  city  py  the  Hon.  Ward  Ifwit,  - '  ' 
Bot|;t  the  address  of  welcome  by  JAr. 
Sunt  an4  tfts  response  py  ^IMM^Pl 
|4ncoln  were  very  brief. 

Th,e  train  left  Utica  a  little  ahead  f>t 
time,  boys  and  men  running  along  a|t«ir 
^he  car  to  get  the  last  view  of  the  pftilf^' 
Jdent-©l«9t»-  At  Little  Falls  a  j^p^t 
crowd  bad  collected  an(|  as  the  traii^ 
drew  near,  the  bells  rang  a  w«|(H>IM>' 
cannon  werf  fired  and  a  brass  ,,s|>ai4 
strupk  up  enlivening  music.  .l)fr.  Lin- 
coln came  to  the  platform  of  the  car 
and  was  introduced  to  tl>e  multitude  by 
Mr.  fUchmond,  president  of  the  viUjMI^I 
Mr.  Lincoln  responded' with  ijUrttsi^ 
i^ipe  remark)^  as  he  gawp  herf^l^||«, 
bs  concluded,  applause  lou4 ''an4"  ra4j 
oeated  mader  the  welkin  ring  ai^d  thj 
I  cannon  and  the  bells  and  the  brasf: 
i  bs^nd  resulted  their  music  as  the 


Buffalo  Saw  Lincoln  Twice, 
Once  in  Life,  Once  in  Death\ 

~7  : 

Buffalo  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
twice — once  in  life,  once  in  deatii. 

Here  are  some  of  tlie  anecdotes 
jof  these  two  events  which  have 
been  handed  down  by.  generations 
:0f  Buffalonians. 

*  *  + 

Scores  of  persons  were  injured 
at  the  old  railway  station  in  Ex- 
change St.  when  his  train  chugged 
in  on  Feb.  16,  1861.  The  crush  was 
so  great  that  tiie  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial commented:  "Once  out  of  the 
depot  every  man  uttered  a  brief 
"thank  God"  for  the  preservation 
of  h'lF.  life.  Many  with  broken  ribs 
were  carried  away  and  fainting 
v.'omen  recovered  under  a  free  use 
of  hydrant  water." 

*  *  * 

Pickpockets  made  a  holiday  of 
the  occasion,  dipped  into  hundreds 
of  pockets.  Twenty  arrests  were 
made  and  $1100  recovered. 

*  *  * 

At  Westfield,  Lincoln  insisted  on 
seeing  a  12-year-old  girl  who  had 
written  him  a  letter  advising  him 
to  let  his  whiskers  grow.  He 
waited  until  they  had  i^ounded  her 
up,  kissed  her. 

*  *  --» 

He  kissed  three  Buffalo  young 
ladies,  whose  names  have  been  for- 
gotten. They  were  standing  in  the 
lobby  of  the  American  Hotel  after 
being  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"The  dear  soul,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked. "How  I  should  like  to 
kiss  him."  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  at 
all  bashful.  He  told  them  to  step 
up.  i 

Although  he  was  dog-tired  after 
his  train  trip,  Lincoln  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  getting  to  sleep. 
Two  German  bands  serenaded  him 
beneath  his  window  after  he 
turned  in. 

*  *  "-it 

A  Buffalonian  by  the  name  of 
Seely,  unconsciously  snubbed  the 
Great  Emancipator,  Seely,  who 
was  short  sighted  and  hard  of 
hearing,  happened  to  run  into  the 
Lincoln  party  as  it  was  leaving  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Eagle  and 
Franklin  Sts. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Seely,  I  believe  you 
have  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  haven't 
you?"  asked  one  of  the  ladies  in 
the  party. 

Mr.  Seely  mumbled,  "Mr.  Green? 
Don't  know  the  gentleman."  And 
he  walked  on. 

*  >!<  H< 

When  his  body  laid  in  state  here 
four  years  later,  the  mood  of  the 
city  was  quite  different.  The  same 
Buffalonians  who  had  clieered  him 
in  '61  stood  in  silent  mourning  as 
the  funeral  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
grey  horses,  came  down  Main  St. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln's  body  lay  in  state  in 
St.  James  Hall,  Eagle  St.  near 
Main.  A  chandelier  of  50  gas  jets 
lighted  the  somber  scene. 

*  *  * 

More  than  100,000  Buffalonians 
and  Western  New  Yorkers  filed 


past  tne  bier  to  pay  their  final 
tribute. 

They  remembered  the  cold,  I 
bitter  afternoon  of  four  years  be- i 
fore  when  Lincoln  had  stood  on  the ! 
balcony  of  the  American  Hotel,  i 
now  the  location  of  the  Adam,  j 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  store.  And 
they  remembered  how  they  had 
cheered  his  words: 

"I  hold  here  in  my  hand  the  flag 
staff  of  the  Union.  Will  you,  my 
countrymen,  stand  by  it  so  long 
as  I  do." 


I  A  LINCOLN  TABLI:t. 

i  A  bronze  tablet,  bearing  a  profile 
portrait  in  bas-relief  of  Lincoln  and 
the  words  In  raised  text  of  his  im- 
mortal speech  at  Gettysburg,  is  a  re- 
cent and  hif^hly-appreciated  gift  to 
Library.  TheNable? 
IS  _.x_'8  inches  and  has  a  marble 
background   -Sx;;4   inches.     The  por- 

n>H  ''■"'■'^  °f  t'^^^  famous  med- 

allist, Victor  D.  Brenner,  and  the 
bronze  tablet  comes  from  the  foun! 
dry  of  the  Gorham  Company  in  New 
lork.  The  gift  is  peculiarly  ap pro- 
pnate  at  this  time,  when  the  na  ion 
IS  celebrating  the  centennial  of  our 
hrst  martyred  Pre.sidenl. 
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Lincoln  Stopping  at  New  York  on  His  Way  to  Washington 


Courtesy  New  York  Public  Library 
At  lo;,:  CoiitcmiMrary  druuliig  of  Lincoln's  arriial  at  iator  House 
(IS  Prcsidciil-clcvt  on  his  nay  to  Washington  fur  his  inauguration. 
The  print  ivas  /tublishcd  in  '  The  Acm  York  Illustrated  Notes." 
Below,  right:  .in  early  print  of  Cooper  Union  Institute  (at  left), 
where  Lincoln  spoke  in  1860.  The  building  in  the  center  is  the 
Mercantile  Library,  formerly  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  and, 
at  right,  is  the  Bible  House 


LINCOLN'S  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK 


From  an  old  scrap  book  I  clip  the 
following  account  o£  President-elect 
Lincoln's  famous  visit  to  New  York 
city.  During  these  days,  when  the 
newspapers  are  publishing  accounts  of 
the  fiimous  battles  of  fifty  years  ago, 
this  little  account  of  Mv.  Lincoln's  visit 
to  the  American  metropolis  will  not 
come  amiss, 

Liong,  long  before  the  hour  designated 
for  President  Lincoln's  ai'rival  at  the 
depot  in  Thirtieth  street,  t)ie  vicinity  of 
the  Astor  House  presfejited  a  lively  scene. 

The  clocks  of  St.  Paul's  and  Trinity 
struck  fou*',  but  it  was  some  tjme  be- 
fore the  mounted  policemen  appeared  in 
sight,  and  the  word  passed,  "Here  they 
come;  here  they  come." 

Of  course  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
became  greater  than  ever,  but  the  police 
effectually  prevented  the  lines  being 
broken. 

President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
Judge  Davis,  of  Illinois,  Judge  Harris, 
Colonel  Sumner,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Alderman 
Cornell,  were  in  the  first  barouche,  a 
splendid  vehicle,  which  was  drawn  by  six 
black  '  horses,  decorated  with  plumes. 

The  niounted  police  parted  the  multi- 
tude of  people  in  two  divisions,  between 
which  Mr.  Lincoln's  carriage  drove  up, 
and,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
the  swinging  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
he  alighted,  went  up  into  the  Astor 
House,  and  repaired  to  the  rooms  pre- 
pared for  him. 

In  a  few  moments  after  a  levee  was 
held,  and  the  members  of  the  common 
council  and  some  of  our  distinguished 
citizens  were  introduced,  for  the  most 
pari  by  Mr.  Cornell,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
Are  and  shook  hands  vigorously — and  he 
does  shake  with  such  a  heartiness  that 
one  wonders  how  he  holds  out  under  it— 
It  la  a  real  shake,  without  any  sham 
about  It. 

When  he  was  told  that  the  crowd  with- 
out were  clamoring  for  his  appearance 
before  them,  he  showed  an  inclination 
to  attend  to  the  matter  at  once,  and 
with  Mr.  Cornell,  got  out  through  an  open 
window  upon  the  balcony,  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

"Fellow  citizens:  I  have  stepped  before 
you  merely  In  compliance  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  your  wish,  and  with  no  pur- 
pose of  making  a  speech.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose making  a  speech  this  afternoon. 
I  could  not  be  heard  by  any  but  a  small 
fragment  of  you  at  best;  and  what  is 
still  worse  than  that,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  that  is  worth  your  hearing. 
(Cheers.)  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
do  not  now  refuse  to  address  you  from 
my  disposition  to  disoblige  you,  but  the 


contrary.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  you 
all  to  excuse  me  for  the  present." 

After  the  applause  with  which  the  ad- 
dress was  greeted  had  partially  ceased, 
Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  the  place  he 
had  left  in  the  reuepiiou  room,  and  the 
hand-sliaUing    again  commenced. 

"It  was  a  very  good  speech,"  remarked 
a  gentleman.  "There  was  not  much 
harm  in  it  anyway,"  was  the  reply 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  meet- 
ing of  prominent  citizens  was  held  at 
tlie  Astor  House,  at  which  Mr.  Delafield 
Smith  presided. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  president  his 
tippearance  was  hailed  Ijy  the  clappiiig  of 
hands,  waving  of  hats,  and  lou.l  el/fers. 

Some  little  time  was  now  lust  iii  the 
effort  to  restore  order,  as  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  individuals  insisted 
upon  giving  hini  a  perpetual  cheer. 

Mr.  Smith  then  mounted  a  table  and 
assisted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  clamber  up  be- 
side liim,  whereupon  the  impatient  mul- 
titude again  saluted  him  with  deafening 
cheers.  AVhen  order  was  again  restored, 
Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  president-elect 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Lincoln— on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  city  of  New  York,  number- 
ing 30,000,  and  swelled  from  the  Demo- 
cratic and  union  ranks,  as  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, to  40,000  to  50,000,  we  present  you 
our  heartfelt  greeting.  It  is  a  remark- 
able incident  that  there  should  have  been 
but  two  receptions,  until  to-night,  in  this 
room.  One  was  to  Daniel  Webster,  the 
other  to  Henry  Clay,  and  a  third  is  now 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  (Tremendous 
cheering.)  But,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  meet 
you  to-night,  not  as  partisans,  but  as 
Americans,  and  as  citizens  of  the  great- 
est and  most  glorious  republic  of  the 
earth.  We  greet  you,  we  hope,  as  pa- 
triots; with  a  firm  trust  and  unwavering 
reliance.  Our  country  is  in  a  condition 
that  calls  for  the  an.xiety  of  all  who 
love  it.  Our  faith  must  be  in  the  wise 
few  and  in  the  honest  many.  (Applause.) 
We  6Teet  you  earnestly  and  cordially,  and 
ask  that  we  may  hear  your  voice  for  a 
few  moments  in  response  to  the  welcome 
we  offer  you."    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  response:  "Mr. 
Chairman — I  am  rather  an  old  man  to 
avail  myself  of  such  excuses  as  I  am 
now  about  to  do;  yet  the  truth  is  so  dis- 
tinct, and  presses  so  distinctly  upon  me, 
that  I  cannot  well  avoid  it — that  is,  that 
I  did  not  understand,  when  I  was  brought 
into  this  room,  that  I  was  'to  make  a 
speech.  It  was  not  Intimated  to  me  that 
I  was  brought  into  a  room  where  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay  had  made 
speeches,  and  where  I,  in  my  position, 
am  expected  to  do  something  like  those 
men,  or  at  least  say  something  worthy  of 
myself.  I,  therefore,  beg  you  to  make 
allowance    for   the   clrcunistances  under 


which  I  have  been  by  surprise  brou 
before  you.    I  have  been  very  much 
the    habit   of   thinking,    and  sometimes 
speaking,   on  the  Questions    that  have 
agitated  the  people.    If  I  were  disposed 
to  do  so,  and  wo  were  to  take  up  some 
of  the  issues,  and  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  an  argument,  I  could  do  it  witliout 
nmch  deliberation.    But  that  is  not  what 
you  desire  to  have  done  here  to-night.  I 
have  been  occupying  the  position,  since 
the  election,  of  silence — of  avoiding  public 
speaking.    (Laughter.)    I  have  not  kept 
silence    since    the    presidential  election 
from  any  party  craftiness  or  for  any  In-  . 
difference  to  the  an.xieties  that  pervade  ! 
the  minds  of  inen  in  this  country.    I  have 
kept  silence  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
peculiarly   proper  for   me   to   wait  until 
the  time  should  come  when,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  I  would  speak 
officially,    (-\pplause.)    I  hear  some  one 
say,    'According   to   the    custom   of  the 
country.'    I  allude  to  the  custom,  on  the 
president's  taking  the  oath  of  office,  of 
his  declaring    what    course    he  thinks 
should    be    pursued.    That    is     what  1 
mean.    The    political    drama   acting  be- 
fore the  country  at  this  time  is  rapidly 
shifting  Its  scenes.    It     was  eminently 
fitting  that  I  should   not  be  obliged  to 
deviate.    I   have   said   several    times  on 
this  journey,  and  now  repeat  to  you,  1 
shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think 
is  right — the   ground   that  I   shall  then 
think  is  right  for  the  north,  the  south, 
the  east,  the  west,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try.   (Cries  of  good,   good,     and  great 
cheering.)    And  in  doing  so,   I   hope  to 
see  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  ' 
anything  in  conflict  with  the  constitution, 
in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of 
these  United  States,  in  conflict  with  the 
continued  union  of  these  United  States, 
liberty  of  the  people,     nor     m  contlict 
with  anything  whatever  I    have  given 
you  reason  to  e.xpect    of    me.  (Hearty 
and  long  continued  applause.)    Now,  my  ' 
friendy,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  j 
between  you  and  me,  and  I  insist  on  de- 
ciding the  question."  •  j 
space  of  time.  | 
Great  cheering  gieeted  Mr.  Lincoln  at  ' 
the  close  of  this  speech.    His  pleasantry,  I 
and  the  good  humor  pervading  the  as- 
sembly, were  the  noticeable  features  of 
the  affair.    Mr.  Lincoln  then  dismounted  I 
from  the  platform,  and  suffered  himself  ' 
to  be  led  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where    an    immense    amount    of  hand- 
shaking was  done  In  an  incredibly  short 
spaec  of  time. 

The  impression  of  this  speecli,  left 
upon  his  hearers  and  upon  the  country 
at  large,  went  a  long  ways,  at  that 
time  to  pave  the  newh'  elected  presi- 
dent's tough  path  to  Irnal  victorj-. 

B   S.  H.. 


READ  AS  YOU  RIDE 

^The  pictures  and  descriptions 
in  this  folder  are  numbered 
to  correspond  to  sign- 
boards located  on  the 
right  side  of  track  at 
the  most  interesting 
viewpoints  along 
this  twenty 
mile  scenic 
trip. 


NIAGARA  GORGE  BELT  LINfir: 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


( 1 )  International  or  Upper  Steel  Arch  i 
Bridge.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  i8q8.  It 

is  1,240  feet  long;  46  feet  wide;  iqz  feet  above  • 

river  level;  arch  span,  840  feet.   Owned  and  I 

operated  by  the  International  Railway  Com-  . 

pany,  accommodating  trolley,  vehicular  and  I 

foot  traffic.  This  is  the  third  bridge  built  on  1 

this  location.     The  first  was  a  suspension  1 

bridge,  opened  in  i86q.    The  fare  (walk  or  ■ 

ride),  10  cents  round  trip.   From  this  bridge  :'' 

is  obtained  the  best  known  and  most  photo-  ■ 
graphed  general  view  of  the  Falls. 


This  twenty  mile  scenic  trip  is  made  in  two 
hours,  but  the  time  may  be  lengthened  by  stop- 
overs at  any  of  the  points  of  interest. 


•S4  ' 


laid-of-the-Mist  Steamer.  These 
;amers  afford  travelers  an  otherwise 
ible  view  of  the  great  cataracts.  Pi- 
xperienced  river  men,  these  staunch 
ts  ride  the  turbulent  waters  in  per- 
ity.  No  other  vantage  point  presents 
n  such  sublime  aspect.  Trip  requires 
5S,  and  costs  but  75  cents  including 
bber  hat  and  coat.  Steamers  leave 
If  hour.  Niagara  Gorge  Belt  Line 
s  may  board  steamer  on  Canadian 
after  steamer  trip,  continue  their 
;rip. 


—tsf 
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Aerial  Photo  by  Ronne  &  Washburn 

(3)  Queen  Victoria  Park  and  Table 
Rock.  Queen  Victoria  Park  embraces  iqb 
acres  and  is  a  link  in  the  magnificent  boulevard 
system  stretching  along  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  Niagara  River  from  Fort  Erie,  opposite 
Buffalo,  to  Brock's  Monument  at  Queenston 
Heights.  The  park  was  opened  on  May  24, 
1888.  Special  table  d'hote  and  a  la  carte  serv- 
ice at  the  Refectory  in  the  Administration 
Building  overlooking  the  Gorge  and  with  full 
view  of  the  Horseshoe  and  American  Falls. 
Ample  facilities  are  provided  for  picnic  parties 
and  for  outdoor  sports.  At  Table  Rock  House, 
passengers  will  find  a  very  interesting  trip 
through  the  Scenic  Tunnel  running  back  of 
the  tumultuous  waters  of  Horseshoe  Fall.  Fee 
is  75  cents  including  waterproof  covering  and 
competent  guide. 


Aerial  Photo  by  Ronne  &  Washburn 

(4)  The  Railroad  Bridges.  A  little  more 
than  a  mile  downstream  from  the  Falls  are  the 
railroad  bridges,  the  first  being  the  new  steel- 
arch  bridge  just  completed  by  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  replacing  old  cantilever 
bridge,  built  in  1883.  The  arch  of  the  new 
bridge  is  640  feet  span,  and  the  floor  is  240 
feet  above  river  level.  This  bridge  cost  $2,- 
225,000  and  was  put  in  service  in  192?. 

The  lower  steel-arch  bridge  has  two  floors, 
the  upper  for  trains  and  the  lower  for  vehicu- 
lar and  pedestrian  traffic.  This  crosses  the 
chasm  at  the  narrowest  point,  the  arch  being 
but  400  feet.  Present  structure  erected  in 
iSq/. 
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Aerial  Photo  by  Ronne  &  Washburn 


(S)  Niagara  Gorge.  The  Great  Gorge  of 
the  Lower  Niagara  River  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  examples  of  erosion  to  be  found 
in  America.  Its  almost  vertical  palisades,  its 
rioting  rapids,  its  varicolored  waters,  its  surg- 
ing whirlpool,  its  jagged  rocks,  all  make  a  fan- 
tastic picture  too  realistic  and  stupendous 
ever  to  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  the 
visitor.  The  grinding  away  of  the  rock  by  the 
ceaseless,  rushing  waters  has  been  going  on 
through  the  ages,  geologists  estimating  that  it 
has  taken  36,000  years  for  the  Falls  to  recede 
from  the  escarpment  at  Queenston  and  Lewis- 
ton  to  their  present  location. 
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(6)  The  Whirlpool.  About  a  mile  below 
the  railroad  bridges  the  river  takes  an  abrupt 
turn  at  right  angles  and  forms  the  famous 
Whirlpool.  This  great  basin,  some  60  acres 
in  extent,  lies  at  the  foot  of  frowning,  towering 
cliffs.  The  current  of  the  river  entering  the 
Whirlpool  swings  about  and  on  its  way  out 
passes  underneath  the  entering  current.  The 
depth  of  the  Whirlpool  is  estimated  at  200  feet, 
although  exact  soundings  are  impossible.  A 
thrilling,  though  safe,  side  trip  may  be  made 
via  the  Spanish  Aero  Car  which  crosses  the 
Whirlpool  1 50  feet  above  the  maelstrom.  This 
is  the  longest  and  safest  aerial  cableway  in  the 
world.  Fare,  50  cents  one  way,  75  cents  round 
trip. 
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Aerial  Photo  by  Ronne  &  Washburn  j 

(T)    Niagara  Glen.  No  spot  offers  more  | 
to  the  naturalist  than  Niagara  Glen.  It 
abounds  in  rare   plants,   ferns,  trees,  and 
flowers.    Here  will  be  found  great  pot  holes 
and  other  evidences  of  erosion  and  recession  | 
that  surely  should  intrigue  the  interest  of  the  j: 
geologist.  Shady,  sylvan  walks  and  cozy  dells, 
grotesque  rocks  and  fascinating  walks  all  com- 
bine to  make  this  one  of  the  most  popular 
stopovers  on  the  belt-line  trip.  Shelters,  res-  5 
taurant  and  picnic  facilities  make  this  an  ideal  jl 
spot  to  spend  several  hours. 

(8)    Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  of 

Ontario  Queenston  Plant.    Latest  power  de-  I 

velopment  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  |j 

Generators  of  55,000  horsepower  capacity.  | 

Ultimate  capacity  will  approximate  a  half  i 
million  horsepower. 
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Aerial  Photo  by  Rome  &  Washburn 


(9)  Brock's  Monument.  Erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  famous  British  General,  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  who  fell  in  battle  on  these 
heights,  October  13,  181 1,  and  whose  body 
is  buried  here.  First  monument  completed 
in  1826  but  was  blown  up  in  1840  by  a  person 
named  Lett.  The  present  handsome  shaft  was 
erected  in  1853.  It  is  185  feet  high,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  gallant  general 
and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  containing 
playgrounds,  refectory,  and  picnic  grounds. 


Aerial  Photo  hy  Ronne  Washburn 


(lO)    Queenston  Heights.    This  point 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Niagara  River,  the  fertile  Niagara  pen-    ji  i 
insula,  and  Lake  Ontario.    The  winding  de-    [  I 
scent  from  the  Heights  discloses  a  cyclorama 
of  vineyards  and  orchards  and  the  Village  of 
Queenston.  The  cars  pass  the  cenotaph  which  ^ 
marks  the  place  where  General  Brock  fell.  This 
was  erected  during  1 860  by  the  then-Prince  of 
Wales;  later.  King  Edward  VII.  Queenston  is 
a  port  of  call  for  steamers  plying  between  the  • 
Lower  Niagara  River  and  Toronto.  1 
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Aerial  PKoto  by  Ronne  (2'  Washburn 


(11)  Suspension  Bridge  between  Queens- 
ton  and  Lewiston.  This  is  the  second  bridge 
to  span  the  river  at  this  point.  The  first  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1850.  A  hurricane  leveled 
it  in  1864.  The  present  structure  was  opened 
in  July,  i8qq.  It  is  1,050  feet  long,  iq  feet 
wide,  and  60  feet  above  the  water.  At  this 
point  the  Niagara  River  has  a  calmness  that 
gives  little  evidence  of  its  great  depth  and 
volume.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  only  a 
short  distance  upstream  are  the  raging  Rapids 
and  the  Whirlpool. 
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(12)  Lewiston.  This  beautifully-situated 
historic  little  village  is  about  midway  between 
the  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario.  Father  Dallion, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  priest  to  celebrate 
mass  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  came  here  in 
1626.  It  was  here  that  Joncaire,  the  French 
master  of  the  portage,  built  the  first  trading 
post.  (Lewiston  is  the  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  for  passengers  arriving  from 
Toronto  by  the  boats  of  the  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines.)  In  1805,  Lewiston  was  named 
in  honor  of  Governor  Lewis  of  New  York. 
Here  was  built  the  first  railway  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier.  This  was  an  inclined  railway  from 
the  river  up  the  mountain.  Freight  was  hauled 
up  this  incline  by  a  cable  operated  by  a  wind- 
lass with  Indians  supplying  the  motive  power. 
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(13)  Devil's  Hole.  "At  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  above  this  spot,  September  14,  1763,  oc- 
curred the  Devil's  Hole  Massacre,  where  five 
hundred  Seneca  Indians  ambushed  a  British 
supply  train,  massacred  its  escort  and  hurled 
bodies  and  wagons  into  the  chasm  below,  only 
three — ^John  Steadman,  William  Matthews, 
and  one  other — escaping."  The  foregoing  is 
the  inscription  on  the  tablet  erected  here  by 
the  Niagara  Gorge  Railroad  Company  and 
presented  to  the  Niagara  Frontier  Landmarks 
Association  in  iqo2. 
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Aerml  Photo  by  Ronne  &  Washburn 


( 1 4)    Whirlpool  Rapids.  So  precipitous  | 
is  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream  through  the  ' 
Rapids  that  the  descending  waters  attain  a  | 
speed  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  Waves  formed  in  this  rough  passage  j 
frequently  reach  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  l] 
Rapids  have  been  navigated  successfully  both 
by  man  and  boat.  The  original  Maid-of-the- 
Mist  made  the  trip,  and  several  persons  have 
gone  through  inclosed  in  barrels.  It  was  here 
that  Capt.  Webb  lost  his  life,  trying  to  swim 
the  Rapids  on  July  24,  1883,  I 
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Another  view  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  as 
seen  from  the  Niagara  Gorge  Belt  Line  cars, 
-showing  the  famous  "big  wave"  just  below 
the  railroad  bridges.  This  section  of  the  riot- 
ing Rapids  is  now  illuminated  at  night  with 
powerful  floodlights.  Due  to  the  intense  dark- 
ness that  fills  the  Gorge  at  night,  this  illumina- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful.  The  walls  of  the 
cliff  rise  in  majestic  outline  against  the  star- 
studded  dome  of  the  heavens,  while  the  crests 
of  the  waves  sparkle  in  tones  of  silver  and  gold 
under  the  powerful  rays  of  the  lights. 


Aerial  Photo  by  Ronne  &■  Washburn 


(IS)    Home  of  Niagara  Power.    J  use 

across  the  tracks  is  a  commodious  reception 
room  where  ample  provisions  are  made  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors.  A 
corps  of  well-informed  guides  show  visitors 
through  the  great  generating  station  wherein 
are  installed  the  largest  electric  generators 
driven  by  water  wheels  ever  built.  All 
patrons  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  Belt  Line  are 
cordially  invited  to  make  themselves  at  home 
with  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 

Passengers  are  also  invited  to  visit  the  Ni- 
agara Wall  Paper  Company  Plant,  where  they 
may  see  every  step  in  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper  from  the  grinding  of  the  pulp  to  the 
printing  of  the  paper. 
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